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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure in 
presenting the sixty-fifth volume of its Transactions to members. 
The period covered consists of sessions 2004-2006 and 2006-2008 
and the papers included were in the main read in that period. As 
some papers read in those sessions are not available for 
publication, some earlier papers are included and two which were 
read fairly recently. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31st December, 2005 there were 4 Honorary Chieftains, 46 
Life Members and 541 Subscribing Members, making a total of 
591. There are 72 libraries making a grand total of 663. 


OBITUARY 
Members who have died since the publication of Volume LXIV 
include the following: 


Life Member 

Roderick Malcolm MacRae MacLeod was born in 1919 in the 
village of Branahuie, Isle of Lewis. Family circumstances 
obliged his mother to assume responsibility for an extended 
family consisting of 10 children, including her own two sons 
and three daughters, as well as two of their grandparents. This 
resulted also in Roderick’s secondary education being 
curtailed: he left the Nicolson Institute at the age of 14 in order 
to earn money to support the family. He secured his first 
employment in one of Stornoway’s tweed mills, transferring 
later to a job in the local post office. 

Joining the Royal Air Force in 1938, he served as a wireless 
operator with the rank of corporal in a special unit during the 
early years of the war and experienced some of London’s air 
raids. 

When serving later in Scottish Command Roderick was 
persuaded by the education officer to apply for aircrew 
training although he had no formal educational qualifications. 
Following some tuition from the education officer he passed 
the necessary examinations, was accepted for training and 
transferred to the Empire Flying School in Canada, sailing on 
the “Queen Mary”. Completing his course with distinction, he 
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gained his pilot’s wings and was one of only 12 trainees 
awarded a commission. The war ended before he was able to 
put his training into practice and he was posted to Paris as an 
air traffic controller. Following a further transfer, to 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia, he retired from the RAF in 1948 and 
joined Warner Brothers as a film distributor. He later 
established a successful business as a wine merchant in 
Edinburgh, acquiring a widely-acknowledged expertise in that 
field. 

In 1956 Roderick married Joan Mackenzie from the Point 
district of Lewis, a primary school teacher and National Mod 
gold medallist, who pre-deceased him several years ago. They 
had a family of three sons: Rory, lain Calum and Murdoch, 
who described his father as “duine dòigheil, a good-natured, 
loyal island gentleman”. 


Subscribing Members 


Donald Allan Maclean — Dòmhnall Ailean Lachlainn (1917- 


2008). Chaill sinn sar Ghaidheal agus fior dhuine blath, gasta, 
nuair a shiubhail Dómhnall Ailean Lachlainn (MacIllEathain) 
a bhuineadh do sgire Sholais an Uibhist a Tuath. Ged is ann an 
Inbhir Nis a bha ea fuireach fad iomadach bliadhna ’s è gun 
teagamh fear de Ghillean Uibhist a bha seo! Bha DA 
cuideachd air fear de na laoich a chaidh a chur an greim le 
Rommel aig Saint Valery en Caux anns an Ogmhios 1940, 
agus a thug coig bliadhna na phriosanach-cogaidh an deidh 
sin. Ged a thug sin buaidh leantainneach air beatha 
Dhomhnaill Ailean bha moran eile a bha cudromach dha 
cuideachd, agus bha an fhàilte is an aoigheachd bhuaithe fhéin 
is a bhean Màiri Anna na thoileachas dhan an liuthad duine a 
bha a’ tadhal orra. 

Chaill Dòmhnall agus Màiri Anna am mac Lachlainn agus a 
bhean ann an tubaist bhrònach agus cha d' fhuair iad riamh 
seachad air sin, ged a bha iad cho moiteil às na h-oghaichean, 
a chlann aig Lachlainn agus aig a phiuthair Mòrag, an nighean 
aca. 

Bha ùidh mhòr aig Dòmhnall Ailean ann an Gàidhlig agus 
a cultar agus bha e a’ leantain na bha a tachairt co-cheangailte 
rithe gu dùrachdach, agus bha e daonnan deiseil le beachd is 
comhairle. Tha ionndrainn mhòr air Dòmhnall Ailean. 

The death of Donald Allan Maclean left a void in many 
lives, for DA was a warm, gregarious man who was always 
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interested and interesting! Although he spent many years 
living in Inverness DA was always a son of North Uist, and his 
slightly self-effacing demeanour initially belied the experience 
and scars of capture at Saint Valery en Caux in June 1940 and 
of five years as a prisoner of war thereafter. 

DA and Mary Ann could never recover from the tragic loss 
of their son Lachlan and daughter in law; but they were 
immensely proud of their grand-children, Lachlan’s children, 
and his sister Morag’s family. 

DA had many interests, and Gaelic language and culture was 
always high among his priorities. He followed events avidly 
and was ever generous with an enthusiastic and elegant letter 
of encouragement. Visitors to DA and his wife Mary Ann 
enjoyed the finest traditional Highland welcome and warm 
encouragement to return. DA lost his beloved Mary Ann many 
years ago and now we will recall, and miss, his own delightful 
company. AC 


A century ago, on 8th August 1909, Mother Mary MacKillop 
died in St. Joseph’s convent, North Sydney, Australia. 
Although her passing went unnoticed in Inverness at that time, 
a belated obituary article seems appropriate in light of 
subsequent events. In 1995 Mother Mary of the Cross was 
beatified by Pope John Paul. In October 2010 she is to be the 
subject of canonisation in Rome. She will become Australia’s 
first Saint, but Australia apart, this will also be an event of 
great significance to the Catholic community in Lochaber. 
Mother Mary was the eldest daughter of Alexander MacKillop 
whose paternal grandparents lived at Murlaggan above 
Roybridge and whose mother was Helen MacNab Alexander 
himself was a failed candidate for the priesthood but had had 
the benefit of education in Rome. He emigrated to Australia in 
1838 and was followed there in 1840 from Fort William by 
Flora MacDonald, daughter of Donald Drochaid from 
Bohuntin and his wife Catherine Kennedy. Alexander and 
Flora married in July 1840. Their first daughter Mary Helen 
was born in 1842, and she was well grounded in Catholicism 
by virtue of her father’s earlier training. Unfortunately 
Alexander proved himself unsuccessful in business, and his 
wife Flora turned substantially to her brother Donald, also in 
Australia, for support in bringing up Mary and her siblings. In 
1854 Mary’s “best loved uncle” Donald, by now prospering, 
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was married in Melbourne to Eliza MacDonald, a daughter of 
Long John MacDonald of the Ben Nevis Distillery. For some 
years after growing up, Mary was obliged to assist her mother 
financially. By 1863 she was appointed teacher at a 
denominational school at Portland, and in January 1866 she 
and her sister Lexie moved to a school at Penola, South 
Australia. In November 1866 Mary became a postulant and on 
15th August 1867 took her vows. She collaborated in the 
establishment of the Sisters of St. Joseph, a teaching order 
both in Australia and later New Zealand. The Order was to 
have no less than 650 sisters by the time of Mary’s death. The 
political implications of setting up her Order led to difficulties 
with the Bishops in both South Australia and Queensland, and 
briefly to Mother Mary’s excommunication and restoration. 
The interference of these Irish Bishops in the Sisters’ affairs 
prompted Mother Mary to undertake an expedition to Rome in 
1873, at which date she also took the opportunity of visiting 
her MacDonald connections in Lochaber. There she stayed 
briefly at Invernevis House with the late Long John’s son 
Captain D.P. MacDonald of the Volunteers. She had also 
earlier stayed at Drimnin with Lady Gordon and enjoyed the 
privacy of the oratory there. By January 1874 Mother Mary 
had moved south to Edinburgh, but not before learning about 
her MacKillop ancestry which had previously been 
overshadowed by her dominant MacDonald relationships. 
Her most renowned MacKillop forebear was Domhnall Mac 
Fhionnlaigh nan Dan who is, along with Iain Lom, one of two 
significant bards interred at Cille Choirill hard by Mother 
Mary’s ancestral farm lands at Murlaggan and Achluachrach. 


Dr Ian MacLean Murray was born in Glasgow to parents from 


Lewis and brought up in a Gaelic-speaking home. Following 
graduation with an M.A. degree from Glasgow University and 
teacher training, he began his working life as a teacher at 
Govan High School but subsequently decided to study 
medicine. He spent his period of National Service as an army 
Lieutenant in India, where he also pursued his life of piping, 
having been trained by Pipe Major John MacDonald of 
Glasgow City Police Pipe Band. Having already graduated in 
arts he had to finance his medical studies from his own pocket 
and this he did through spells of teaching alternating with 
work at the aluminium smelter in Fort William. After serving 
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briefly as a GP in Arrochar, Dr Murray moved in 1962 to 
Carloway in Lewis, where he remained for 17 years during 
most of which he ran a practice with 2500 patients single- 
handedly. In 1979 he joined a four-doctor practice in 
Stornoway and for the first time, at the age of 52, was able to 
enjoy time off work without the worry of being called out. 
Retiring in 1992, he moved to Inverness and became a 
member of this Society, attending some of its meetings until 
quite recently. A man with a keen intellect, who had been an 
outstanding medical student, gaining numerous certificates of 
merit, Dr Murray was well read in the English and Gaelic 
Classics and in the Bible. 


Miss Ina MacDiarmid was born and brought up in Greenock but 
had close links with Argyll and South Uist, her father being 
from Balvicar, near Oban and her mother from Peninerine. In 
her younger years she spent many summer holidays in South 
Uist along with her sister Ishbel and for a period stayed there 
with her grandmother, attending Howmore Primary School for 
about two years. To this experience she would ascribe her 
proficiency in Gaelic and her knowledge of the island’s 
traditions. In adult life Ina was a prominent member of 
Greenock Gaelic Choir and a celebrated Gaelic solo singer, 
gaining the gold medal of An Comunn Gaidhealach at the 
National Mod in Largs in 1956 and performing at many 
concerts and gatherings. Her interest in Gaelic song is re- 
flected also in her involvement in the committee affairs of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach, including her efficient chairing of 
National Mod competitions, such as the Lovat and 
Tullibardine. Her keen awareness of her South Uist roots 
found expression in her fondness for the island’s song tradition 
and she will be especially associated with one of the songs 
composed by her maternal uncle, Alasdair Ban MacLellan of 
Peninerine — “Uidhist nan tráigh leathann reidh”. This she 
would sing with conviction, affection and insight. For many 
friends it became Ina’s signature tune. Ina was a long-standing 
member of the Gaelic Society of Inverness and during visits to 
the North would frequently attend its meetings when these 
were held in the MacDougall Clansman Hotel. 


Kenneth Angus MacLeod was born in Marvig in the Pairc 
district of Lewis and moved with the rest of his family to 
Cromore and later to Holm, near Stornoway. Following a 
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period of employment on the island he moved to Inverness 
where he spent the rest of his working life as a much esteemed 
member of staff at Craig Dunain Hospital. For many years he 
also devoted himself to the demanding duties of caretaker at 
Inverness Free North Church; this he carried out with 
meticulous care and diligence. Having an abiding interest in 
the culture of his home district, its language, traditions, lore, 
customs and literature, Kenneth Angus could use his natural 
gift as a raconteur to present his knowledge of these in an 
attractively authentic and authoritative manner. His con- 
tributions to Radio nan Gàidheal programmes on such topics 
in recent years provided compelling listening for a Gaelic 
audience. Kenneth Angus was seldom absent from meetings of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness, especially since retiring from 
full-time employment. He was appointed as a member of 
council at the Annual General Meeting in April 2010 and his 
sudden and untimely passing has deprived the Society of his 
valuable continuing and potential support. 


Mrs Renate Krebs was a cultured lady who combined a 


characteristic physical energy with a remarkable intellectual 
curiosity and enthusiasm. Born in East Germany she moved to 
Switzerland very shortly before the outbreak of the Second 
World War and being an accomplished linguist secured 
employment there for a number of years as a translator. It was 
here that she married and raised her family and here also was 
awakened her awareness of Celtic languages and cultures, a 
growing interest which was intensified during subsequent 
visits to Scotland and especially to the Western Isles. This 
determined her decision to set up home permanently in 
Inverness, where for many years she was devoted supporter 
and member of a wide range of cultural organisations 
including the Gaelic Society of Inverness, the local German 
Society, the Celtic Congress (Highland), Inverness Musical 
Festival Association, Inverness Field Club and friends of Eden 
Court, enjoying her regular presence at their various meetings 
and other events. She pursued a particular interest in Gaelic 
and acquired a considerable competence in the language, 
being already equally at home in German, French and English. 


Prof. Iain Roderick MacNeil of Barra, BA, LLB. 
lain Roderick MacNeil was born in June 1929 into one of 


Scotland’s oldest clans — Mac Neil of Barra. Born in New 
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York, [ain was also educated in the US, and was a graduate of 
both Vermont and Harvard universities. Later on he returned 
to Harvard, but this time to teach, and one of his students in his 
contract law course was the future President of the US, 
Barrack Obama. It is said that he suggested to his colleagues 
that he may have America’s first black president in his class 
and he turned out to be correct. 

MacNeil had a home in Edinburgh, but he lived on Barra, 
where he was able to talk some Gaelic with the locals. He 
spent the past 35 years dividing his time between Barra and the 
US, and also held a law appointment at Edinburgh University. 

lain was a greatly liked and admired colleague on the 
Standing Council of Scottish Chiefs. He put a lot of time and 
effort, and personal resources to help with the upkeep of 
Kisimul Castle, the clan’s seat on Barra. For years the family 
lived in the Castle when they visited Barra, but they later 
moved into a renovated and extended crofthouse. 

In 2001 he leased the ancestral seat to Historic Scotland for 
1,000 years in return for the annual sum of £1 and a bottle of 
malt whisky. In 2003 he also transferred 9,000 acres of his 
land to Scottish ministers with the intention that they will end 
up in the possession of the residents. 

lain Roderick died in February 2010 and the whole island 
turned out for his funeral when he was laid to rest in Cuidhir 
Cemetery on his beloved island. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy, their children Rory, Jenny, and Sandy, and 
grandchildren. Rory succeeds as the 47th Chief of Clan 
MacNeil. 


Duncan Kenneth Matheson (1929-2010) was born in Camus 
Luinie, Kintail. At the age of 15 he joined the Merchant Navy 
and spent the next 15 or so years very successfully as a sailor. 
In 1959 he married Mary MacDougall and they made their 
home in scenically beautiful Camus Luinie, deep in the 
mountains of Kintail. Duncan became a professional stalker 
(as his grandfather had been), worked his croft and continued 
to develop the interests fostered from childhood in their Gaelic 
speaking family. 

Duncan Matheson, as all who knew him would agree, was 
one of the most remarkable of men. His interests were extra- 
ordinarily diverse. He knew the hills intimately and the age- 
old tracks of the moor. He had studied the ways of the deer and 
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the salmon. He knew the place-names and their associations. 
He could tell many a diverting tale about the old-time distillers 
of whisky with their stills in secluded places and he had 
learned with great precision the details of their illicit craft. He 
was a fine singer and composed occasional verses in Gaelic 
himself. His expertise as a thatcher, using a variety of 
materials, was impressive while his skills in working with 
stone, shown especially in the commemorative cairns he built, 
won him an international reputation. In 1988 he was given a 
commission as master craftsman to build the great cairn for the 
Australian Bicentennial celebrations which marked, among 
other things, the achievements of Lachlan MacQuarrie, a 
native of Ulva. The cairn contains 1700 stones taken from 
every part of Scotland. 

Duncan’s creative genius is at least as evident in the unique 
walking sticks he carved. In some of these, portraits of people 
appear who are instantly recognisable and all the carvings 
were made with a mere two or three cuts. 

It is fortunate that Duncan Matheson was well recorded for 
posterity and that he made valuable contributions to the 
Transactions of the Society. It is no exaggeration to say that 
we shall not look upon his like again. He is survived by his 
gracious wife Mary, who looked after him so devotedly 
especially in his last years, and by their four daughters and two 
sons, several grandchildren, and one great granddaughter. 

Slan is beannachd leat a Dhonnchaidh choir: chan fhaicear 
do leithid tuilleadh. 


lan R MacDonald was born in Inverness of Ross-shire parents. 


After attending Inverness Royal Academy he did National 
Service in the R A F, some of his service being at Kinloss 
where he was a piper in the pipe band. He then studied 
agriculture at the University of Aberdeen, where a cousin of 
his father had been Professor of Mathematics, and he 
graduated BSc. After a short period working in Nigeria he 
returned to Inverness where he worked for the Department of 
Agriculture, administering farm subsidies in various parts of 
the Highlands. 

Ian was an enthusiastic beekeeper and had a long connection 
with the Inverness Beekeepers’ Association, which he joined 
while still in school. Over the years he held several office 
bearer posts and was latterly Honorary President. Every year 
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he organised the beekeepers’ stall at the Marymas Fair which 
raises funds for the respite care charity Crossroads. While at 
Aberdeen he was in the Gaelic choir and played for the 
University shinty team. He was a member of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach and at a National Mod in Inverness in the 1970s 
he acted as Mod Treasurer. 


Professor Peter English who was born in Glenurquhart, had an 
outstanding career at Aberdeen University, graduating with 
honours in Agriculture in 1961. He was a leading authority on 
pig production, stockmanship and animal health and in- 
augurated MSc and diploma courses on pig production which 
were attended by students from around the world. He became 
professor of animal science and husbandry in 1998. Peter was 
a grandson of Ali Ban MacDonald who was a founder member 
of the Glenurquhart Shinty Club in 1887 and he was an 
enthusiastic and outstanding player. In the 1950s he was one 
of a group of players who reformed the club which had been 
disbanded for several years after the war. For some years Peter 
travelled each weekend from Aberdeen to play for 
Glenurquhart and when family and academic commitments 
forced him to curtail this he, along with George Campbell and 
John Brown, formed Aberdeen Camanachd Club and later the 
annual Aberdeen Shinty Festival. He later became Vice 
President of the Camanachd Association and in 1971 was the 
founding editor of the Shinty Year Book. In 1985 he produced 
a book on Glenurquhart and shinty there. During his 
retirement at Ardachy, Lenie, he wrote a book on Arnisdale 
and Loch Hourn where he spent some of his boyhood years. At 
the time of his death he was writing a further book on 
Glenurquhart and had also become one of the founder 
members of the Camanachd Association Historical Society. 





Dr Martin M Whittet who died aged 91 was a leading clinician, 
physician and psychiatrist and was, for over 30 years, 
physician superintendent at Craig Dunain Hospital, Inverness. 
He was born in Jordanhill, Glasgow and attended Glasgow 
High School. In 1941 he graduated and worked in Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary in the burns unit. After this he worked as a 
clinical clerk/consultant at Gartnavel Hospital and then as 
deputy physician superintendent. In 1951 he was appointed to 
his Inverness post at the age of 33. He soon set about 
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revolutionising the public perception of mental illness not 
only in the Highlands but throughout the whole country. Craig 
Dunain gradually became an open hospital where patients 
could enter voluntarily. He made a point of visiting every 
patient daily and if he could not do this himself visits were 
carried out by one of his senior consultants. Regional clinics 
were set up in various parts of the Highlands and Western Isles 
and he had a deep affection for the island people. At his 
instigation branches of Alcoholics Anonymous were 
established and he undertook research into alcoholism and 
depression. He was frequently called upon to act as a witness 
for high profile criminal cases and spent some years as a 
psychiatric consultant to the prison service. As well as clinical 
papers he was the writer of booklets on various topics. Soon 
after coming to Inverness, he became a keen member and 
office-bearer of this society, and contributed several papers to 
the society’s Transactions. 

All who knew him were impressed by his modesty, 
kindliness, compassion and sense of humour. 


After a career in the Indian Civil Service, Duncan C Murray 


retired to the farm of Inverlaidnan, Carr Bridge in the parish of 
Duthil. In 1957 he read a paper on that parish to our society 
and it appears in the Transactions. He stood as a S.N.P. 
candidate at a general election some years ago and latterly 
lived at Taendallon near Evanton in Ross-shire. 


Mr John L.M. Younie MBE had lived in the Borders before 


becoming a farmer at An Garadh, Culnakirk near 
Drumnadrochit. He was highly regarded in Glenurquhart and 
was an efficient farmer. During the war of 1939-1945 he 
served in the Seaforth Highlanders. 


A fairly recently joined member was Allan MacDonald who 


lived in Peterborough. He had done some work on MacDonald 
genealogy and was of the Siol Mhuirchaidh of North Uist. 


Colonel Catherine Morrison, RRC, was born in North Uist in 


1931, her parents having moved from Scalpay to the newly 
formed crofting village of Cheesebay. She was the youngest of 
a family of six. 

Following training in the Pre-Nursing College in Elgin and 
in the Royal Infirmary in Glasgow she joined the Queen 
Alexandra Royal Nursing Corps and undertook her military 
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training at Aldershot. She then served successively in Nigeria, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Malta, Germany and Nepal, initially 
as a captain and finally attaining the rank of Colonel. At these 
various locations she was matron in charge of military 
hospitals and was particularly experienced in obstetrics. In 
retirement she continued to keep in close touch with her 
former army colleagues and regularly attended service 
functions in the South. She lived latterly in Inverness and was 
a member of the Gaelic Society for some twenty years. 


lan MacArthur was born and brought up in Stornoway and 
attended the Nicolson Institute until the age of 14. On leaving 
school he was employed in the local post office and having 
gained skill and experience in morse code communication 
there he was assigned to the Royal Signals when called up for 
war service. His army service took him to Italy, Greece, 
Cyprus and Palestine. After the war he undertook a short 
course at Newbattle Abbey College as preparation for entry to 
university. Graduating with honours in English Literature and 
Latin, he took teacher training and taught English at Forres 
Academy until retirement. Ian took a very active interest in 
Gaelic and Highland affairs and had a leading role in 
establishing and developing Club Leabhar, the Gaelic book 
club. He was a long-standing member of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness and for a period of years a regular attender at its 
meetings, travelling from Forres with Dr Harry Morgan. 


Donald Roderick MacDonald, known simply to his many friends 
as “DR”, was of a well-known and much respected North Uist 
family. His early education was received in the nearby 
Tigharry Public School and in Paible Secondary School, from 
which he went on to Portree Senior Secondary School. Here, 
predictably, as a former pupil of D.J. Boyd, he gained 
distinction in Gaelic, Latin and English. 

Following an extended period of National Service in the 
Royal Air Force, mostly in Germany, DR studied for his M.A. 
degree at Glasgow University and undertook teacher training 
at Jordanhill College. His long teaching career was spent 
entirely at Portree High School, initially as assistant to John F. 
Steele, on whose retiral he was appointed head of the Gaelic 
department. His attractive teaching style and charismatic 
personality ensured a steady growth in the number of pupils 
opting for Gaelic at a time when this was a direct alternative to 
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the study of French. This is reflected in the fact that when he 
retired the department had a staffing complement of four. 

DR gave strong support to the pioneering work of his wife 
Catriona (née MacLean) in establishing pre-school Gaelic 
education in Portree. Together they made a major contribution 
to the burgeoning development of Gaelic-medium education 
in the island. At national level also he gave much valued 
service as a member of various working groups charged with 
developing new courses, teaching resources and revised 
assessment procedures for Gaelic at various stages of 
secondary education. 

The distinguished service given by DR to the development 
of Gaelic education was well complemented in his passionate 
support to the game of shinty. This was evident both at school 
level, in his capacity as coach to primary as well as secondary 
pupils and at local and national level, as player, coach and 
manager with Skye Camanachd, whom he resolutely guided 
towards the ultimate accolade of winning the Camanachd Cup 
in 1990. 

DR’s outstanding contribution to Gaelic and its associated 
cultural aspects could not go un-noticed and received well 
merited recognition in 1993 when he was awarded the MBE. 
His compelling commitment to Gaelic and shinty, however, 
was exceeded by his devotion to his immediate and extended 
family. With the untimely loss of Catriona in 1993 came the 
responsibility of raising their three young sons. In them he 
instilled the same worthy interests and ideals that 
distinguished his own professional and personal life. 

Duine cairdeil, coibhneil, coir a bha seo... agus duine ceart. 


TRANSACTIONS 
Copies of Volume LXIV were sent to members in November, 
2008. The only back numbers now available to members are 
Volumes LVII, LX, LXI and LXII. Application should be made to 
the Honorary Secretary, Mrs Anne Souter, 15 Green Drive, 
Inverness. [V2 4EX 


PRIZES 

In 2008 Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: Kirsty 
MacVicar, Culloden Academy; Lindsey Stirling, Inverness Royal 
Academy; Mairi Niclllechiar, Millburn Academy; Robyn Beaton, 
Millburn Academy. 
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In 2009: Dawn Cheyne, Culloden Academy; Catriona NicPhail, 
Inverness Royal Academy; Robyn Beaton, Millburn Academy; 
Struan Chisholm, Millburn Academy. 

In 2010: Karen Oakley, Charleston Academy; Mairi Chaimbeul, 
Charleston Academy; Vikki Horne, Culloden Academy; Alison 
Brus, Inverness Royal Academy; Emma NicAmhlaidh, Millburn 
Academy; Mairi NicIllinnein, Millburn Academy. 


LIBRARY 

The perennial problem of restricted shelf space within the 
Society’s section of the reference library continues to limit planned 
expansion of the bookstock. Decanting of some manuscript items 
to the stock-room has enabled some re-distribution of volumes to 
be carried out, thus to some extent relieving an increasing 
congestion especially in the Gaelic literature section. 

Despite constraints of space, however, the library continues to 
grow, the total number of additions since publication of Vol. LXII 
being 171, of which no fewer than 124 were donations. These vary 
in type and size from ephemera such as offprints, reports, 
periodicals and magazines to, for example, the 3-volume edition, 
extending to over 1500 pages of “The Last Warrior Band”, a 
detailed account of the First World War exploits of the Ross 
Mountain Battery compiled by Sheriff Colin Scott Mackenzie and 
donated by Jeff MacLeod; a leather-bound anthology in 
manuscript of original prose and verse compositions by Major Neil 
MacLeod, Waternish, donated by Dr A.C. MacLeod, Nashville, 
Tenessee and the extremely generous donation of 20 scholarly 
publications, valued in aggregate at over £500, from Mr and Mrs 
Henry Matthews, New York. Of particular interest also is a 
collection of over 100 documents and photographs made by the 
late Sheriff J.L. Martin Mitchell, Edinburgh, donated by Mrs 
Mitchell and professionally conserved, listed and digitised through 
the joint initiative of Highland Archive and Am Baile Project. 

Following valuation by Donald MacCormick, Edinburgh, the 
library stock has been insured on an ongoing basis with the London 
firm of T.L. Dallas (City) Ltd. In lieu of fee or honorarium firmly 
declined by Mr MacCormick, the Society has made a donation of 
£100 to Sabhal Mor Ostaig, to be used for purchasing items for the 
College library, and has followed this up with a donation to the 
College of over 40 items held in duplicate. 

Substantial additions have been made to the library’s collection 
of magazines and pamphlets, including the journals of some local 
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history societies and other community groups. Contact with these 
is seen as an important source of appropriate contemporary and 
traditional material and also as a means of identifying some 
potential contributors to the yearly syllabus. 

A small number of the printed catalogue of the library stock is 
still available free of charge to members together with the three 
appendices which followed its publication in 2001. 

The Society records its warm thanks to those members and well- 
wishers who have made, or negotiated, donations to the library, to 
Donald MacCormick for his valuation and advice regarding 
insurance cover and to the staff of the Highland Archive, Am Baile 
Project and Highland Libraries for their continuing and 
consistently helpful support. 


WEBSITE 

The Society’s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, provides 
a range of useful information about the Society under the headings 
News Page, Constitution, History, Syllabus, Joining, Office 
Bearers, Transactions and Links. It is hoped that members will find 
the News Page particularly useful in keeping in touch with the 
Society’s activities and other Gaelic news in the Inverness area and 
beyond. A copy of the regular newsletter is also posted online. The 
website was designed and is maintained by Mr Michael S. Graham. 
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CULLODEN ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
JOHN A MACPHERSON 
19th April 2008 


Mar eilthireach ann an Tir nan Craobh ’se urram air leth a than 
dhomhsa a bhith air m’ainmeachadh mar cheannard air Comunn 
Gaidhlig Inbhirnis air a’ bhliadhna seo. Agus ’se tlachd agus 
sochair a th’ann a bhith comhla ribh an diugh gus cuimhneachadh 
air latha a dhruidh cho mor air ar beatha mar Ghaidheil. Tha e 
cubhaidh agus feumail, deuchainneach ’s gu bheil e, gum biomaid 
a’ meorachadh air tachartas duilich a bha cho cudromach agus a 
tha cho toinnte ann an cur is dlúth ar n-eachdraidh. 

A few weeks ago I had a moment of misgiving when I read on 
the web in a Scottish newspaper an article that opened with the 
sentence: “Fears that no ancestors from the winning side in the 
Battle of Culloden would take part in the official opening of the 
new Culloden Visitor Centre were allayed at the lith hour 
yesterday.” | wondered if I should come martially as well as 
verbally prepared, until it dawned on me that they meant 
descendants. It was an understandable Freudian slip, because 
ancestry Is the reason that we were here at the opening ceremony 
earlier this week, and that we are here today to remember and 
reflect. 

As the first expat to have the honour and privilege of being 
Chief of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, | feel an overwhelming 
sense of inadequacy when I think of the eminent people who gave 
this address in the past. At the same time I feel proud to bring a 
message from New Scotland which owes much of its ethnic DNA 
to Culloden and its aftermath of suppression, clearance and exile. 
Across the Atlantic the blood is still strong, the heart is Highland, 
and our shared cultural heritage continues to send vital pulses 
through our psychological disposition and reminds us of the 
abiding relevance of the past to our present lives. 

Today there is another Culloden anniversary ceremony in 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia. It’s held at a cairn which is a replica 
of the one here. It was erected 70 years ago as a monument to 
three men who had fought at Culloden and escaped the carnage. 
At an advanced age they settled in Pictou County in 1791 and 
named the settlement Moidart. Two of them were MacDonalds — 
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Angus and Hugh. The third had an even more venerable sobriquet. 
His name was John MacPherson. 

I live beside the Mira River in Cape Breton, in a community 
originally settled by immigrants from North Uist. Every day I pass 
a cemetery which tells part of the story. Two of the old tombstones 
mark the graves of people of the name MacCodrum. They were 
members of the family of Donald MacCodrum who settled at a 
place called Mineral Rock which I see from our living-room 
window on the other bank of the Mira River. 

From the window of the home in which I was brought up in 
North Uist the most prominent landmark was the monument 
erected in memory of Donald’s cousin John MacCodrum, the 
Gaelic bard. One of his fine compositions, “Oran an Aghaidh an 
Eididh Ghallda”, was a scathing condemnation of the “Lowland 
garb” that was imposed post-Culloden when the dress and the 
language of the Gael were proscribed. Another was a vituperative 
mock-elegy on the death of Captain John Ferguson of the Furnace 
whose punitive and callous conduct after Culloden is well 
documented. 

The name MacCodrum disappeared from North Uist a long time 
ago. Sadly, it has also disappeared from Cape Breton. The only 
reminder of it is a rock structure called “the MacCodrum 
formation”. Geology is more enduring than genealogy. When I 
looked up MacCodrum in Google the first reference I found was 
to a baseball player in the United States. 

Another nearby Cape Breton reminder of Culloden is the 
reconstructed Fortress of Louisbourg, captured from the French in 
1758 by the British army under the command of General James 
Wolfe. At the age of 19 Wolfe had been in the government army 
at Culloden as an aide-de-camp to General Hawley. It is claimed, 
rightly or wrongly, that he refused to carry out an order by the 
Duke of Cumberland to shoot a wounded Highlander by stating 
that his honour was worth more to him than his commission. 

Subsequently, and perhaps consequently, Highland soldiers 
served him with loyalty. One of them was Donald Og MacNeil 
from Barra, whose service in the British army took him to Cape 
Breton. On a visit home he was full of the praises of the Bras d’Or 
Lakes. Later he was with Wolfe at Louisbourg. The following 
year he was killed at the siege of Quebec, where he was one of the 
Highland soldiers of whom the supposedly benign General Wolfe 
said: “ “Tis no great mischief if they fall”. Wolfe himself was 
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killed at Quebec and, to add to the irony, his body was carried 
down from the Plains of Abraham draped in the plaid of Donald 
MacLeod of the Fraser Highlanders. Donald Og was shot by a 
French sniper while attempting to raise the British flag to mark 
Britain’s taking possession of Canada. 

Donald Og MacNeil had left instructions at home in Barra as to 
the best area of Cape Breton for settlement. It was forty years 
before his advice was followed, when four MacNeils — two fathers 
and their sons — came from Pictou to look for a site on which to 
settle. In Sanntraigh, now called Iona, they recognised the place 
that Donald Og had so strongly recommended. Several years later 
two of Donald Og’s own sons settled in that community. Their 
Gaelic speaking descendants are still there. One of his lineage is 
here today — my wife Helen. 

Later settlers included the eccentric and autocratic Reverend 
Norman MacLeod, who took the Gaelic diaspora to extremes by 
leading his flock from Sutherland to Nova Scotia and from there 
to New Zealand via South Africa and Australia. 

There were different reasons for emigration. One of them was 
religious persecution. A friend of mine, a prominent Canadian 
broadcaster, comes from a remote community called Macintyre’s 
Mountain and is descended from a South Uist family driven from 
their home by the religious persecution of the Laird of Boisdale 
and his infamous Creidimh a’ Bhata Bhuidhe, the religion of the 
yellow stick. One cannot blame Culloden for all these 
circumstances but it was the prologue for the turbulent times and 
passions of later generations. 

Sadly, Gaelic is on the wane in Nova Scotia as the older 
generation that spoke it dwindles. A recent obituary for an elderly 
lady said that there were two tenets from which she derived strong 
and sustained inspiration: God and Gaelic. And I thought, you 
can’t do much better than that. Another obituary, for an older man 
this time said: “When the Scottish music played he became a 
whirlwind on the dance floor”. Men apparently have different 
priorities. 

Over the past year I have had the privilege of being involved in 
the preparation of some of the Gaelic material for the new 
Culloden Visitor Centre. It was an exploratory process as well as 
an explanatory one. As an erstwhile victim of Grant’s Synopsis of 
British History, which most of you are too young to remember, 
but which scarred my schoolboy psyche incurably, I became 
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aware once again of the inadequacy of the teaching of Scottish, 
and particularly Highland, history in our Scottish schools. My 
generation was systematically drenched in the causes, course and 
consequences of the War of the Spanish Succession, while driblets 
on Culloden and the Clearances were largely relegated to the 
Gaelic class. If Culloden was mentioned at all it was not in the 
context of a civil war but as a rammy between Scotland and 
England, Highlands and Lowlands. The repellent transformation 
and the cruelties and retribution that it triggered within the Gaelic 
milieu were either glossed over or misrepresented. Consequently 
the divided loyalties and conflicting emotions have not yet been 
fully erased. I understand that efforts are being made to redress 
past defects in the teaching of Scottish history, and that is to be 
commended. The Visitor Centre here is a powerful educational 
tool that gives Gaelic prominence that it doesn’t receive, to my 
knowledge, in any similar environment. For that we are grateful to 
the National Trust for Scotland and to Bord na Gaidhlig for its 
generous support. 

Teaching a learning history is fine but the compelling message 
is that we learn, not of it, but from it. The Gaelic world still faces 
social and cultural issues that we try to solve by confrontation 
rather than collaboration. That compromise should ever be 
contemplated is a grisly thought, even when it takes endless 
discourse over many years to arrive at a decision. The Gaelic word 
co-dhùnadh, closure, does not always appear to convey a sense of 
urgency. 

Conflict comes in different forms, and there are many ways of 
venting venom. We don’t need a broadsword or bayonet to assert 
or attack bigotry or intolerance or a different point of view. 
Today’s weapon of choice is invective. It’s transmitted via blogs 
on the internet, cranky commentators and self-appointed experts 
meddling in matters they barely understand, pundits and 
busybodies at all levels of society, wishful thinkers waiting for a 
Messiah to deliver them from real or perceived repression, those 
who are culturally or congenitally inclined to be fractious and 
dissonant, and those whose main purpose in life is to find 
scapegoats and whipping-boys. Conflict resolution is a familiar 
mantra these days. But only the consultants who make a good 
living from it appear to take it seriously. 

Today, as we recall the past and salute the fallen and honour the 
dead, we should remember that the issues of the ‘45 are not so 
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different as we might think from international, national and 
regional issues of today. But a future forged in the crucible of 
understanding, prudence and solidarity is not as inconceivable as 
it might appear. Let’s hope that these attributes are embraced not 
only by the Gaelic community but by the world at large. But let us 
not forget that our generation has its own assassins. 

Tapadh leibh son èisdeachd cho furachail agus cho 
foighidneach. 





CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 


CAILEAN MACLEAN, M.A. 
18th April, 2009 


There is a tale in Skye’s folklore about an army officer from the 
island who was in America at the time of their War of 
Independence. He had become disorientated and took the 
opportunity to ask directions from a woman working in a field by 
the roadside. She did not answer. The officer then spoke to her in 
French and then in German but to no avail. Exasperated, he tried 
Gaelic but this time asked what the time was. To his surprise she 
answered, but in a rather enigmatic way, “Tha e am chrodhadh 
chaorach mu dha thaobh Beinn Duagraich”. Roughly translated 
this means ‘time to gather sheep on the slopes of Beinn 
Duagraich’, Beinn Duagraich being a reasonably prominent hill in 
Bracadale. Intrigued, he questioned her further about her 
knowledge of Gaelic and her acquaintance with that part of Skye. 
Her response came in the form of a place-name rhyme, “Grula ’s 
Brunnal, da Chnoc Scarail, Airigh nam Bo, da Chnoc nan ’O, Lag 
nan Aighean, Beinn Thotaig Ghormshuil nam fear sgiamhach, m’ 
ionnam ’s mo chiall Beinn Duagraich.” 

The story ends with the assertion that she had been seized by 
kidnappers while gathering dulse at Gesto, on the shores of Loch 
Bracadale, and taken against her will to America. 

The encounter between the Skye officer and Skye woman in 
America probably never happened. It is likely that this story is a 
conflation of a local placename rhyme and an obscure episode in 
history into an interesting anecdote. But the notion of kidnap and 
forced shipment to America, which emerges at the end of the 
anecdote, relates to an actual event which involved the isles of 
Skye and Harris. This is the sorry episode of 1739 which folklore 
has dubbed the “ship of the people” — soitheach nan daoine or 
long nan daoine depending in which island you are. This story of 
the kidnap, escape and the endeavours to bring the perpetrators to 
justice is in itself shocking and surprising. But more intriguingly, 
given the reason for us all foregathering here today, the episode 
seems likely to have had a bearing on different clans’ involvement 
in the 1745 Jacobite Rising and may well have affected the 
outcome. This is the story of Soitheach nan Daoine or the Ship of 
the People. 


XXX 
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On 10th November 1739 reports of a curious event reached 
Mssrs. Bailie and Montgomery who were Justices of the Peace in 
County Down in Ireland. These pertained to the escape of a 
number of ‘Highlanders’, as they were described, from captivity 
in barns near the town of Donaghadee near Belfast. The barns 
belonged to a farmer called Francis MacMinn and to William 
Davison, a local ship-owner. The reports also told of five or six 
‘Highlanders’ being recaptured in nearby Bangor and returned 
shackled and violently treated to Donaghadee and then put aboard 
a ship in the harbour. Further investigation revealed that the 
escapees were part of a larger group of ‘Highlanders’ who were 
still imprisoned in the barns. 

In due course they were liberated and, through interpreters, 
sworn statements were taken from them. These were relayed to 
Dublin Castle for the attention of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
British politician who, from his base at Dublin Castle, was 
responsible for the governance of Ireland. The authorities there 
took a very dim view of the whole affair and recommended that 
those responsible should be dealt with severely. 

The story emerged that around harvest time a ship called the 
William, belonging to the said William Davison of Donaghadee, 
put into Finsbay in Harris and loaded up with people who had 
been removed from houses, their beds, fields and so forth against 
their will, One Murdo MacKay from Harris told those 
investigating of how he had been accompanied by a group of five 
men from the William to gather sheep in the hill but was 
kidnapped and thrown into the hold of the ship. 

From Finsbay the ship went via Loch Portain in North Uist to 
Loch Bracadale in Skye where the same thing happened. Here a 
Donald MacKay was one of those kidnapped and taken on board 
the William. The translator listening to his story recorded that 
MacKay was 


in bed in the night time in his house in the Isle of Skie (sic), five 
men entered his house and forcibly seized him without lawful 
authority or procuring any warrant from any magistrate and 
carried him to the shore and put him into a boat and hurried 
aboard a ship called the William of Donaghadee and put him 
under the deck into the hold. 


Incredibly, even a couple of lads who came on board the ship 
voluntarily to deliver letters were also flung into the hold. 
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The William left the coast of Skye with just over one hundred 
captives on board and made for Donaghadee in County Down, 
Ireland to be rigged and victualled for an Atlantic crossing. 
According to the legal papers they were bound for Pennsylvania 
where they were to be sold or disposed of as indentured labourers 
for five years in the plantations. Though Skye folklore has it that 
they were destined for the cotton plantations of North Carolina 
this is perfectly consistent with the official record since, at this 
time, people heading for North Carolina tended to land first in 
Pennsylvania. 

William Davison, the ship owner, was implicated in this crime 
and so also were a Norman Macleod of Unish and his father, 
Donald Macleod of Berneray. It appeared that they organised the 
Skye end of the affair and had in March of 1739 contacted a John 
MacGown, the skipper of the Mary & Betty based at Donaghadee 
with a view to contracting him to carry a human cargo. In the 
MacLeods’ letter to MacGown, which was produced as evidence 
by the Justices of the Peace, they indicate that provision should be 
made on the ship for about ninety persons and 


that the project is carried on with great privacy and there is but 
ten Herretors (ie property owners) in Scotland that knows 
anything concerning it. 


The MacLeods’ letter maintained that the folk to be carried off 
were common criminals and that the necessary warrants for their 
removal had been served. To his credit, MacGowan refused to 
have anything to do with the trade and so Davison was then 
contacted and, in due course, he made his vessel available to the 
MacLeods. 

Inevitably the plight of the ‘Highlanders’ soon became common 
knowledge. The authorities intervened and the full story emerged 
of how the Harris and Skye folk came to be imprisoned in 
Donaghadee. 

In time, some of those Harris and Skye folk may have found 
their way back to the Hebrides. Others, however, are likely to have 
settled permanently in the vicinity of Donaghadee — where, it 1s by 
no means impossible, their descendants may live still. 

What happened next is uncertain. It seems that Norman 
MacLeod remained in hiding in Ireland and that the proper 
authorities in Scotland were informed. The Lord President at the 
time was Duncan Forbes of Culloden. He received a letter, dated 
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Hogmanay 1739, from MacLeod of MacLeod protesting his 
innocence in the affair and Lady Margaret MacDonald wrote the 
next day, New Year’s Day 1740 to Lord Milton, the Justice Clerk 
in Edinburgh. In this letter she admits that Sir Alexander had been 
aware of kidnappings but says that he 


never made much noise about the thing in the hope that this 
Norman MacLeod might some time or other cast up; but he has 
never yet appeared in this part of the world and probably never 
will as the thing has made so much noise: his accomplices have 
betaken themselves to the hills and lately robbed a servant of 
ours coursing from Edinburgh, out of pique to his master. 


Actually, Normal MacLeod was back in Skye five years later, 
not as an object of general hatred but as a Captain in one of the 
independent companies his Laird had raised to fight against Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart’s army. 

There were many who could have been charged with this crime 
but it is clear that no one ever was. There is a sniff of conspiracy 
about all this — did Duncan Forbes, himself a big Hanoverian, 
‘buy’ MacLeod and MacDonald’s non-involvement on the 
Prince’s side by ignoring the possibility that they were involved in 
“Soitheach nan daoine’. Certainly any trial of Norman MacLeod 
would probably have produced further allegations; perhaps even 
the truth, and the chiefs might have been sucked into the affair 
more deeply. But Norman was never brought to justice — indeed it 
seems he was rewarded on his return from Ireland with his 
commission. 

MacLeod and MacDonald of Skye did not come out with the 
Prince during the 1745 rising. In fact they raised independent 
companies to serve on the Hanoverian side. The expectation was 
among clansfolk that they would be in support of the Prince and it 
is said that some independent companies leaving Skye wore white 
cockades to foster that impression. The clansfolk fought on the 
Hanoverian side with little enthusiasm. At Inverurie, for example, 
three and a half of MacLeod’s companies ran away at first fire and 
did not stop until they reached Elgin some 50 miles away. Many 
were back in Skye just over a week later having covered the 150 
miles or so from Elgin with considerable speed. 

Another tantalising bit of circumstantial evidence comes in a 
statement to Bishop Forbes by Captain Malcolm MacLeod, 
second cousin of the Laird of Raasay. He tells of a meeting 
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between himself, the Laird of Raasay and Sir Alexander 
MacDonald, the MacDonald chief, in Sconser around the end of 
September 1745. Word had come about the Jacobite victory at 
Gladesmuir (or Prestonpans) according to Malcolm MacLeod 


Sir Alexander said that this was certainly a most remarkable and 
surprising victory the Prince had obtained; that he doubted not 
now of the Princes’s succeeding in the attempt; and that 
everyone should raise his men to assist in the design. 


Accordingly they resolved that Raasay would raise 100 men and 
that Sir Alexander would provide 900, that two battalions of 500 
be formed and that Raasay would be Colonel of one of them. They 
even decided that Raasay would go off with his battalion first and 
that Sir Alexander would follow the next day, where they would 
be quartered, and the number of cattle they would drive with them 
for provisions until they got to the ‘Low Country’ where they 
would get plenty. 

Spirits were high according to Malcolm MacLeod 


Sir Alexander stayed all night in the same house, making very 
merry, and taking a hearty glass with the gentlemen. 


But next day letters for Sir Alexander arrived from Forbes of 
Culloden and from the Laird of MacLeod, who was staying at 
Culloden at the time. They were delivered in the presence of the 
company. 


He stepped aside to a window and read the letters by himself, 
not allowing the company to know anything of the contents. 
Immediately he left his former cheerfulness and frank way and 
was quite upon the grave and thoughtful. He spoke not one word 
more of the matter and left the company soon like one in 
confusion. 


That was the end of Sir Alexander’s apparent flirting with 
joining the Jacobite army. It may have been that President Forbes 
reminded him of previous indiscretions and the possibility that 
they might be raised again were he to ‘go out’ with the Prince. 

Whether the ‘Ship of the People’ was part or even the whole 
reason for the Skye chiefs’ reluctance to come out with the Prince 
has not been conclusively proven. Even if they had 
wholeheartedly thrown their lots in with him would it have made 
much difference to the eventual outcome? 
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But what we can say is that the ‘Ship of the People’ is a measure 
of how that relationship between chief and clansfolk had changed 
even before Culloden, which is often quoted as the reason for the 
demise of the clan system. It is an early example of the crude and 
reckless attempts to turn people into assets which could be 
disposed of. 








BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


L — Ainmeachadh ! 
Se ainm a Chomainn COMUNN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


Ii. Rùintean 

Cànan, bàrdachd agus ceòl na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bàrdachd, 
dùthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; leabhraichean, 
sgrìobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan sam bith, a bhoineas 
do litreachas, do dh’ eachdraidh, do sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe 
nan Gaidheal agus na Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; còir agus cliù nan 
Gaidheal fhireanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas 
do shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


HI. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a bheil 
ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh da roinn de Bhuill ann: 
Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn o àm 
gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a shuidheachadh an 
inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 

i. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, lonmhasair Urramach agus Còignear Bhall den 
Chomunn. Thèid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e (no 1) bhadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Ni 
còignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 

i. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh o 
àm gu àm de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 

ii. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt am 
mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 
Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh cead 
agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ire chìsean, taghadh is 
fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamhan an dà 
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CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


Il. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests of 
the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights and 
character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


III. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three 
Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer 
and five other Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold 
office for the calendar year and shall be appointed by the 
Council. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum. 

u. The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees 
as it may from time to time decide and may determine the 
powers and terms of reference of such Committees. 

The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including 
Bye-Laws providing for the admission of Members, 


ob 


ili. 


xxxvii 
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chuid den Chomunn agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail! agus Neo-abhaisteach 
den Chomunn sa’ chunntas, agus a thaobh fios a thoirt mu na 
h-uile cruinneachadh is mu chothromachadh nan taghadh aig 
na cruinneachaidhean sin; air chumhnant gum bi na Fo- 
laghannan sin daonnan co-shinte ri òrdaighean a’ Bhuinn- 
stèidh seo agus nach bi ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
reachdan a” Bhuinn-stèidh atharrachadh leis na Fo- 
laghannan sin agus nach stèidhichear is nach atharraichear is 
nach leasaichear Fo-laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta 
shéanar aig a’ chuid as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clàr-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clàr-eagair freagarrach de 
phàipearan is de leughaidhean an Gàidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomunn agus 
airson na leughaidhean is na pàipearan sin a chur an clò mar a 
chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach pàipear is leughadh agus nithear gach farpas le 
rùn fosgarra, dùrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na firinn agus cuirear 
gach nì air adhart ann an inntinn chiùin, ghlan agus sin a réir nam 
Fo-laghannan a tha air an suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. 
Sgrìobhaidh an Rùnaire Urramach, air neo “na easbhaidh-san, 
duine sam bith a thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle 
no den Chomunn, Mionaidean na coinneimh agus gleidhidh an 
Rùnaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireigin an dèidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna 
shlàn ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. Aig a’ 
Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ Chomhairle 
Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ Chomainn air 
chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh nan Cunntas fo 
theisteas urra-sgrùdaidh neo-eisimeilich airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri Bàrd, 
Piobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinneimh 
Choitchinn Bhliadhnail, nì còignear Bhall coinneamh dhligheach. 


VIL. Cùisean Airgid 
i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crich air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
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termination of membership, rates of subscription, the 
election and retiral of Office Bearers, the conduct of 
Meetings both of the Society and of the Council, including 
Annual General Meetings and Extraordinary General 
Meetings of the Society, and for the giving of notice of all 
meetings and regulating the voting of such meetings; 
provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with 
such Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted 
or altered or modified without the approval of at least six 
members of the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a suitable 
Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to be 
delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all discussions 
carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute desire for the truth 
and all proceedings shall be conducted in a pure and gentle spirit 
and in accordance with the Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. 
The Honorary Secretary, whom failing a person appointed at any 
meeting of the Council or the Society shall record the Minutes of 
the meeting and such Minutes shall be maintained by the 
Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date after 
31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed by the 
Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall submit 
for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs of the Society 
and a certified Statement of Accounts for the financial year 
preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a Bard, a 
Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual General 
Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
1. The Soctety’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts 
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Ionmhasair (fear no tè) a chuid/cuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dlighich cho luath is a ghabhas déanamh an 
déidh an latha sin. 

ii. Bidh lan ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ Chomainn 
a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann an dóigh sam 
bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa-chomhair rùintean a’ 
Chomainn. 

i. Thèid ionmhas no stor sam bith eile gu lèir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghleidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an suidheachadh 
leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle ullachadh anns na Fo- 
laghannan airson seicichean no ordain a sgriobhadh, 
suimeannan airgid a tharraing as a’ Bhanca, seicichean no 
òrdain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus cumhnant no bann no 
sgriobhadh sam bith eile a shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ 
Chomainn. Bidh cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri 
ni a tha sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam 
bith, no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is 
urrasach an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomuinn a 
ghabhail as laimh a reir is mar a bhreithnichear an 
suidheachadh. 


VHI. Atharrachadh anns a’ Bhonn-steéidh 

Cha ghabh am Bonn-steidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach le 
iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach da thrian de Bhuill a’ Chomainn 
is iad an dara cuid a’ bhotadh gu pearsanta air neo troimh fhear- 
ionaid aig a’ Choinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t- 
atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha an tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios 
na Comhairle ann an sgriobhadh air a shoighneadh le deichnear 
Bhall den Chomunn a h-ochd seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinneimh Choitchinn Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath 
man atharrachadh no man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil 
chon a h-uile Ball ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh 
àm na coinneimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an làthair bhòtadh 
troimh fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach da thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air ghrunnd 
cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an Comunn a chur mu 
sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-abhaisteach de 
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to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon 
as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

ili. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision 
in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or 
orders, withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the 
endorsement of cheques or orders and for the signature of 
any other document, deed or other writing for or on behalf 
of the Society. Without prejudice to the foregoing the 
Council shall have the power to authorise any bank or other 
recognised and reputable financial intermediary to manage 
the Society’s investments on a discretionary basis. 


VHI. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a resolution 
carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members of the Society 
either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual General 
Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must be 
intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. Notice of the proposed alteration or 
amendment must be given to each Member not less than four 
weeks before the meeting. Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that on 
the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary or 
advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether in 
person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall have the 
power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name of the 
Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of 
the Society shall be disposed of only to further the educational 
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Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd bhòtaidh, le fios sanais 
do na Buill ann am paipear-naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an 
dùthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead 
aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinneimh. Mas e is gun 
daingnichear a leithid sin de bhreith le tromalach dà thrian den 
luchd bhòtaidh (co-dhiùbh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear- 
ionaid) aig a leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ 
Chomhairle calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomunn no a tha an 
ainm a’ Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam 
bith a bhios ann, an dèidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phàigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stèidheachaidh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an rùin sin, bidh cinn-uidhe 
an fhoghlaim ri an cur san òrdugh seo (I) a’ Ghàidhlig a thoirt gu 
iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gàidhlig air feadh nan 
dùthchannan anns a bheil i “na gnàthchainnt agus (2) meas is luach 
air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh 
is a leudachadh an da chuid air a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhèin agus 
thairis air na criochan sin. 
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objectives which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this 
purpose the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) 
to perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and (2) to 
promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history and traditions 
both within the Highland area and further afield. 
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GAELIC SPIRITUALITY 
DONALD MACLEOD 
22nd October, 2004 


As John Calvin reminds us, “From the beginning of the world 
there has been no region, no city, in short, no household, that 
could do without religion.”' The Highlands are no exception to 
this rule. Long before the arrival of Christianity the ancient 
inhabitants of Caledonia had their Druids; and long before the 
Druids they probably had even more primitive and more violent 
rituals for which the Druids tend to be blamed. 

The precise nature of Druidism itself is shrouded in obscurity. 
There is no certainty, for example, that they were responsible for 
such stone circles as those at Callanish; and while it is entirely 
probable that fragments of their chants appear in Alexander 
Carmichael’s Carmina Gadelica it is impossible to isolate them 
from their more modern settings. 

Christianity itself, when it came, arrived in successive waves 
and in different varieties. It certainly existed among the Brythonic 
Celts of Strathclyde before ever it came to Iona, but it is this latter 
episode which has captured the romantic imagination, with the 
result that “Celtic spirituality” is now automatically linked with 
the church of St Columba. This would not be a problem were it not 
that Columba himself is so widely misunderstood and his church 
presented as if it were the Green Party at prayer.’ The reality, as 
represented in Adomnan’s Life of the saint,’ is very different. The 
religion of [ona was not built on syncretism, but on the dogmas of 
patristic orthodoxy, the most important of which had all been 
enshrined in the great creeds of Nicea and Chalcedon at least a 
hundred years before Columba arrived in Iona. As a result, 
relations with the surrounding paganism were strained. Far from 
looking out for interesting bits of Druidism to assimilate into his 
version of Christianity, Columba was distinctly confrontational, 
and much more concerned to humiliate their priests than to 
humour them. Columba came to Scotland on a mission, with 
conversion as his aim, and this mission appears to have been 
moderately successful, at least according to Bede, who records 
that Columba came to Scotland specifically “to preach the word of 
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God to the provinces of the northern Picts” and “converted that 
nation to the faith of Christ, by his preaching and example”.* 

Even within the Iona community itself, life was far from easy. 
The Columban church was strictly monastic, and though the 
monks were probably not celibate the Abbot himself was little 
inclined to accord honour to women, and more than a little 
inclined to crass chauvinism. There were no cows on lona: a 
serious inconvenience since it meant that the monks had to go to 
neighbouring Mull for their milk. But Columba, according to one 
tradition, was adamant: “Where there is a cow there is a woman; 
and where there is a woman there is trouble.” 

In other respects, too, the regime was rigorous. Asceticism was 
the order of the day. The saint himself slept on the floor with only 
a stone for a pillow, and the night’s sleep was interrupted at four- 
hour intervals for prayer. Hospitality was offered to strangers, but 
for asylum-seekers (especially fugitives from justice) there was a 
penitential discipline which often bordered on the extreme. There 
was also a strict insistence on observing the Lord’s Day, and the 
punishments for breaking its sanctity would make even the most 
extreme modern Sabbatarian blanch.’ And while the monks did 
indeed sail the seas, till the soil and tend their flocks, this was not 
due to any principled love of nature, concern for the environment 
or romantic attachment to manual labour. It was a matter of sheer 
economic necessity. The law, “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat” applied even to monks: perhaps especially to monks. 

Besides, like clergy everywhere, the monks of Iona could be 
guilty of majoring on the minor, particularly if these minors 
related to ecclesiastical minutiae. How, otherwise, can we account 
for the fact that their main quarrels with the Church of Rome were 
over the shape of the tonsure and the date of Easter? 

Following the Synod of Whitby in 664 the Columban Church 
was assimilated into Roman Catholicism and all trace of 
distinctive Celtic rites gradually disappeared. There is no evidence 
that the Reformation did anything to revive them or that Scottish 
Protestantism drew any of its inspiration from the Columban 
spirit. Even less did it draw on the Columban model of church 
order. One suspects that to John Knox all saints were the same: a 
bad bunch. 

Highland Catholicism survived the Reformation, though only 
just. In the centuries prior to the Catholic Emancipation Act 
(1829) Catholics suffered serious discrimination, though talk of a 
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“Calvinist terror”: is wide of the mark. Draconian anti-Catholic 
Acts certainly made their way on to the statute book, but they 
seem to have remained largely unimplemented, while 
Protestantism put its main effort into evangelistic agencies 
charged with reclaiming Catholics and preventing Protestant 
lapses. The motivation behind this was as much political as 
religious, Catholicism being linked in the Government mind with 
Jacobitism.’ Inevitably, however, the very existence of anti- 
Catholic measures struck terror into the Catholic population and 
drove the movement underground; and the banning of their clergy 
was clearly a serious blow (the Catholic hierarchy was restored 
only in 1878). Such Catholicism as did survive was concentrated 
mainly in Inverness-shire, but there is little evidence of a 
distinctly Gaelic Catholicism. The continued use of Latin, the 
absence of a vernacular liturgy, the shortage of Gaelic priests and 
the lack of local institutions naturally inhibited any such 
development. Catholics may have differed from their Protestant 
neighbours, but their spirituality does not appear to have differed 
from that of the wider Catholic community. Indeed, that may have 
been seen as its strength. 

What is remarkable is the difference between the Catholicism of 
the Gaidhealtachd and the Catholicism of Ireland’s Gaeltacht. 
Neither the anti-Catholic laws, nor the repressions which followed 
Culloden, nor the horrors of the Clearances and the Potato 
Famine, ever fuelled the passionate anti-English nationalism 
which became such a potent force in Irish history. Nor did the two 
communities, Catholic and Protestant, ever polarise in the 
Highlands as they did in Ulster. Even in the tntimacy of ship- 
board life, men were Barraich and Leodhasaich, not Catholics and 
Protestants. 


Protestantism 

It was on Protestantism that the Gaidhealtachd would impose its 
own distinctive stamp. The Reformation came early to the 
Highlands, the General Assembly of the newly reformed church 
appointing Donald Munro its “Commissioner” to Ross as early as 
1564. Three years later, a translation of Knox’s Book of Common 
Order (Fairm na n-Urrnuidhedh) became the first Gaelic book 
ever printed in either Ireland or Scotland. The translator was 
John Carswell, Superintendent of Argyll, and the Dedicatory 
Epistle refers to, “the learned men in Alba and Eirand, skilled in 
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poetry and history and some good scholars”. It is clear from this 
that the Gaidheals of Scotland and Ireland still formed one closely 
integrated community; and a community, too, in which poets, 
historians and scholars were highly regarded. At the same time, 
Carswell speaks rather vehemently of the “vain, hateful and lying 
earthly stories” of secular Gaelic literature. To what was he 
referring? Did there exist, as Maclean suggests, a mass of 
imaginative Gaelic literature which has been almost entirely 
lost?!’ 

Yet it is clear that for fifty years after the Reformation 
Protestantism in the Gaidhealtachd was little more than nominal. 
What we may call the Highland Evangelical Succession began 
only with Robert Bruce, who spent two periods of exile in 
Inverness, 1605-13 and 1622-4. Bruce was successor, once 
removed, to John Knox as Minister of the High Kirk of Edinburgh 
(St Giles). Himself of royal blood, he was for a time the trusted 
adviser of the King, James VI, but his straight talking, bold 
preaching and total lack of sycophancy eventually proved too 
strong for the King’s stomach and led to his being banished from 
Edinburgh. His periods of exile in Inverness were clearly not easy, 
more than one attempt being made on his life, but their spiritual 
effects were dramatic and long-lasting." 

Bruce himself was no Gaidheal, but he possessed one quality 
often seen as characteristic of the Highlander: a mysticism which 
the religious would call the gift of prophecy and the secular would 
call second sight. One remarkable instance of this occurred as 
Bruce was about to depart for his second exile in Inverness. 
Bruce’s horse was the last of the party’s to be brought out. As he 
put his foot in the stirrup, he stopped and stood transfixed, his eyes 
toward heaven. He remained in this position for almost a quarter 
of an hour, by which time most of the party had pushed on. One, 
however, went back to enquire what Bruce was doing. “I was 
recelving my commission and charge from my Master to go to 
Inverness,” he replied, “and he gave it me himself before I set my 
foot in the stirrup; and thither I go to sow a seed in Inverness that 
shall not be rooted out for many ages.” 

Bruce’s talents would have led to eminence in any profession. 
Before his conversion he was on course to become a Senator of 
the College of Justice (a High Court judge), he had served as 
virtual Regent during one of the King’s absences abroad, and his 
ministry in the south had been among the most memorable in the 
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history of the Reformed Kirk (among his converts was Alexander 
Henderson, architect of the National Covenant, prime mover in 
the Westminster Assembly and mediator between King and 
Parliament in the final tragic years of the English Civil War). 
These natural talents, together with his moral fervour, theological 
acumen, psychological insight and evangelistic passion combined 
to make him a mesmeric communicator, and according to a 
reliable tradition hundreds used to make the arduous journey from 
East Sutherland and the Black Isle to Inverness to hear him 
preach." 

One interesting aspect of this is that Bruce spoke no Gaelic, and 
his popularity suggests that already by the early 17th century the 
people of the eastern Highlands were bi-lingual. Here, in the very 
different world of the north, Bruce’s ministry was as effective as 
it had been in the south. Indeed, 1t would not be too much to say 
that it changed the Highlands for ever. The impact lay not merely 
in the number of the converts, but in their calibre, as if they were 
made in Bruce’s own image. Dr. Gustavus Aird describes Bruce’s 
ministry as “in no small measure the procuring cause of the 
progress of the gospel” in the Highlands. He certainly seems to 
have put steel into the religion of the Eastern Highlands, where 
eleven ministers were ejected from their charges for adhering 
resolutely to the National Covenant of 1638. Three of them 
(Thomas Hog of Kiltearn, James Fraser of Brea and John 
Mackillegan of Fodderty) served terms of imprisonment on the 
Bass Rock; another, John Fraser of Alness, was sentenced to 
imprisonment in Newgate, taken thence to the appalling dungeons 
of Dunotter Castle and eventually banished as an indentured slave 
to the Amrican plantations.'* As Hugh Miller remarked, alluding 
to Wodrow, “there was more genuine Presbyterianism to be found 
on the shores of the Bay of Cromarty, notwithstanding the general 
defection, than in any other part of the kingdom north of the 
Tay.” 

Following Bruce’s ministry, Protestant piety took deep root in 
the Eastern Highlands. This owed something to the patronage of 
local noble families such as the Munros of Foulis and the House 
of Sutherland,” but even more important was the fact that there 
emerged after Bruce a long succession of Protestant ministers of 
outstanding ability and extraordinary force of character: men like 
Thomas Hog of Kiltearn, confidante of William of Orange, and 
James Fraser of Brea, one of Scotland’s most influential 
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theologians. Both Hog and Fraser were prominent Covenanters, 
Hog being forced into exile in Holland after several periods of 
imprisonment, and Fraser serving two periods of imprisonment on 
the Bass Rock. Hog, though he bequeathed nothing in writing, had 
an enduring influence on Highland spirituality.” James Fraser left 
an account of his own spiritual journey in a searching 
autobiography,” but he was also the author of another work which 
was destined to have an enduring influence on Scottish theology. 
This was his Treatise on Justifying Faith, written between January | 
1677 and July 1679. The volume lay unpublished until 1749, fifty | 
years after Fraser’s death. In this work, Fraser appeared to teach a | 
form of Universal Redemption, and its publication in 1749 set in | 
motion a train of events which would eventually have profound 
and lasting consequences for Scottish Presbyterianism. The need 
to accommodate the type of doctrine advocated by Fraser was a 
major factor behind the various Declaratory Acts in which 19th 
century Scottish Presbyterianism distanced itself from Calvinist 
orthodoxy.” 

Such facts give the lie to any idea that prior to Culloden 
Highlanders lived in a state of illiterate barbarism. No doubt there 
were some such, especially in the west, but in the 17th century, in | 
the very environs of Culloden, a learned Christian ministry | 
preached Sunday after Sunday to a spiritually sophisticated and 
theologically literate people. Indeed, at the very time of Culloden, 
the Minister of Alness was the Gaelic-speaking James Fraser, son 
of the James Fraser who was sold into American slavery. Fraser 
was the author of a major treatise on Sanctification. He was also 
the author of what came to be known as “An t-Searmon Mhor” 
(“The Great Sermon”). It is “mor” in both length and quality. The 
text itself, Hebrews 9:14, is a challenging one for any preacher: 
“How much more shall the blood of Christ, who, through the 
eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God?” and the 
printed version of the sermon runs to fifty-two closely printed 
pages. The text is meticulously, almost ruthlessly, dissected, every 
difficulty confronted and the hearers treated to judicious 
comments on such topics as the salvation of the heathen, the reflex 
act of faith and the dangers of Neonomianism. It is taxing, even 
for a theologian: so much so that William Cunningham, Principal 
of New College from 1847 to 1861 (and in my view the greatest 
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that the wonder was not that a man could be found fit to preach it 
but that a congregation could be found fit to follow it. Yet John 
Macpherson, author of the Biographical Introduction to the 1898 
edition of Fraser’s Treatise on Sanctification, and source of the 
Cunningham quote,” was confident that when Fraser preached 
“An t-Searmon Mhor” there would be considerable numbers who 
could follow the details of the preacher’s arguments and doctrinal 
discussions. In all likelihood, too, the Treatise on Sanctification 
(running to almost 500 pages) had itself been originally delivered 
from the pulpit. 

Alness, and such other Ross-shire centres of Gaelic spirituality 
as Kiltearn, Fodderty, Nigg, Logie Easter and Resolis, are hardly 
a million miles from Culodden, yet at the very time that 
Cumberland was butchering “Highland savages” many in those 
same Highlands were demanding a learned ministry, and being 
spiritually nourished on such theological fare as few, if any, of the 
pulpits of Anglicanism could have provided, or even attempted. 

Westwards, evangelicalism crept forwards much more slowly.” 
In 1726, Eneas Sage was inducted to Lochcarron, where he 
received, quite literally, “a warm reception”. The story is related 
by his grandson, Donald Sage, the author of Memorabilia 
Domestica.’ When he arrived for his induction, the only 
accommodation available to the new minister was a barn, and 
during the night it was set on fire by hostile parishioners: an 
incident which probably justifies Donald Sage’s description of the 
people as, “Sunk in ignorance, with modes of worship akin to 
paganism.’ By the time Eneas Sage was succeeded by Lachlan 
Mackenzie in 1782 the parish had been transformed. 

Elsewhere in the West Highlands other evangelical influences 
were at work, including the SPCK, the Gaelic Schools Society, the 
Royal Bounty and, not least, itinerant preachers trained and 
supported by the brothers James and Robert Haldane, who had 
sold their Airthrey estate (now the campus of the University of 
Stirling) to fund Christian work.” In 1810, one of these Haldane 
Preachers, John Farquharson, a native of Glen Tilt in Perhshire, 
decided to emigrate to fresh fields in Canada, but a storm forced 
his ship to seek shelter in Uig Bay, and he found himself stranded 
in Skye.” Farquharson used his time there to conduct evangelistic 
meetings, and one of the converts from these meetings was the 
blind fiddler, Donald Munro (“An Dall”). Munro, already the 
local Catechist (and one-man dance-band) was a man of 
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outstanding talents. As John Morison, Gobha na Hearadh, 
suggested it was as if providence had given him double 
compensation for the loss of his sight: 


Do fhradharc sul ge do dh fhag thu 
Ri aimsir t-oige na d’ phaisde 
Fhuair thu dùbladh na àite 

Gu d’ ungadh, slainte an Righ” 


Munro quickly became a charismatic figure, and among those 
he influenced was Rev Roderick MacLeod, brother to the chief of 
the MacLeods of Raasay, and later, as Minister first of Bracadale 
and then of Snizort, revered by generations of Sgiathanaich as 
“Maighstir Ruairidh”. 

Another of those who came under the Dall ’s influence was John 
MacLeod, a native of Kilmuir (Skye) who in 1820 was appointed 
to Galson in the parish of Barvas (Lewis) by the Gaelic Schools 
Society.” It was largely due to this John MacLeod that 
evangelicalism took root in North Lewis. At the same time, 
another Gaelic itinerant lay-preacher, Finlay Munro, a native of 
Tain, began to visit the islands, addressing crowds wherever he 
could gather them.” In 1824, Alexander MacLeod, a native of 
Balachladaich (Stoer), became minister of the westerly Lewis 
parish of Uig, which soon afterwards became the scene of a 
remarkable spiritual movement.” 

The links in this story are impressive, and a salutary reminder 
that local histories are never isolated from events in the wider 
world. The sequence which began in Stirling-shire moved thence 
to Glentilt, from Glentilt to Skye and from Skye to Lewis. But 
beyond Stirling the connections extended through the Haldanes to 
the upper class evangelicalism of London and Cambridge. The 
Haldanes’ uncle, Admiral Duncan, had sailed with Nelson; and 
Charles Simeon of Cambridge, the foremost Anglican evangelical 
of his day, visited Airthrey on more than one occasion. One 
further link in the chain is that on one of his visits to the Haldanes, 
Simeon, in the words of Donald Mackinnon, “was God’s minister 
of mercy” to the Reverend Alexander Stewart, then parish 
minister of Moulin and later of Dingwall. Stewart was 
responsible for translating the Prophets in the second revised 
edition of the Gaelic Bible published in 1707. There is a fine elegy 
to him in John MacDonald’s Marbhrainn a Rinneadh air 
Diadhairibh Urramach nach Maireann agus Dana Spioradail 
Eile.” 
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All this serves as a reminder that the so-called “butterfly effect” 
is as potent in the spiritual world as it is in the physical: an angel 
flapping its wings in Cambridge having untold consequences for 
the furthest Hebrides. The whole sequence becomes still more 
remarkable when we remember that there would have been no 
Haldane Preachers had not the East India Company thwarted the 
brothers’ plans for missionary work in India. And when, 
eventually, the first Church of Scotland missionary went to India 
it was none other than Alexander Duff, one of the fruits of 
Stewart’s ministry in Moulin and still revered as a pioneer of 
educational missions and as a major influence on the development 
of a university system in India.” 


Distinctives 

Similar accounts could be given of the spread of evangelicalism in 
Lochaber, Assynt and Caithness. But it 1s time to move beyond 
narrative and to ask ourselves, What was distinctive of this 
Highland Evangelicalism? 

At one level, nothing. It was not merely the religion of southern 
Scotland translated to the north: it was the religion of Reformation 
Europe with its roots in Luther’s Wittenberg and Calvin’s Geneva 
and its close parallels in the Articles of the Church of England, the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Belgic, Gallican and Helvetic 
Confessions. It was the same religion, indeed, as flourished across 
the Atlantic in New England. Even those religious practices of the 
Highlands which today fascinate anthropologists originated far 
away from the Celtic fringe. The practice of putting out the line, 
for example, is recommended in the Directory for Public Worship 
produced by the Westminster Assembly in 1646. The Gaidheal 
clearly impressed the stamp of his own genius upon it, but he did 
not invent it, and English-speaking congregations in the Central 
Belt were still practising it (not always melodiously) well into the 
18th century.” 

Similarly, the great Communion gatherings were no Highland 
innovation. What is probably the most famous such gathering was 
at Kirk ©’ Shotts, Lanarkshire, on the Monday morning of 21 June, 
1630, when an estimated five hundred people were converted 
under the preaching of John Livingston.“ The practice was 
consolidated by the secret conventicles forced on the Covenanters 
during the troubled years 1660-88, and it was a regular feature of 
church life in the Borders during the ministry of Thomas Boston 
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in the first half of the 18th century." Indeed the very objections 
which are raised against the practice today were already being 
raised in the 17th century (for example, that ministers were too 
often absent from their own pulpits); and by the mid- 18th century 
the Evangelical leader, John Erskine, was actively campaigning 
for more frequent and less elaborate Communion services.” 

Another feature which was emphatically not unique to the 
Highlands was the “liturgy of listening”. Highlanders certainly 
listened, and sometimes they listened for a very long time, as we 
have already noted in connection with the Searmon Mhor of 
James Fraser of Alness. But this liturgical prioritising of the 
sermon was not at all peculiar to the Highlands, or even to 
Scotland. It was a cardinal principle of Protestantism from the 
beginning. John Calvin, for example, was prodigiously active as a 
preacher, and repeatedly stated that if a preacher was content to 
assume the humble role of merely explaining the scriptures then 
his preaching was itself the word of God, and worthy of instant 
faith and obedience: a claim that the Swiss theologian, Karl 
Barth, would make equally strongly in the 20th century.” 

It was this preaching that moulded Highland evangelicalism. 
Indeed, one may go further. It was this preaching that in the 19th 
century moulded the Highlands themselves. The point was well 
made by Robert Buchanan with specific reference to Dr. John 
Macdonald, Ferintosh: 


The proudest and most powerful chieftains of the Celtic race 
never possessed such a mastery over the clans which the fiery 
cross, or the wild piobrach summoned into the field in the fierce 
days of feudal strife as belonged, in these more peaceful modern 
times, to this humble minister of Christ ... Ten thousand people 
have often been swayed as one man, stirred into enthusiasm or 
melted into sadness, by this mighty and faithful preacher’s 
voice.” 


Such influence was not confined to John MacDonald. From Hog 
of Kiltearn onwards the Highland preachers were the equal of any 
in the land. Men like Lachlan Mackenzie (Lochcarron) and John 
Kennedy of Dingwall may have had their peers in the south: they 
had no superiors. The name of John McLaurin is probably less 
familiar to Gaelic ears, but here was another preacher/theologian 
of the first rank.“ The family hailed from Glenderule (Argyll), and 
while his brother, Colin, went on to become an internationally 
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renowned mathematician (in 1725 he was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinburgh University on the recommendation of 
Isaac Newton), John devoted his talents to the Christian ministry. 
Ordained to the then Gaelic parish of Luss in Dunbartonshire in 
1719 he was translated to Glasgow’s North West parish in 1723, 
and in that capacity preached regularly in Gaelic to the city’s 
rapidly growing Highland population. At the same time (another 
reminder of the non-insularity of the Highlands) he was in regular 
correspondence with the great American preacher and 
metaphysician, Jonathan Edwards. McLaurin shared some of 
Edwards’s metaphysical interests, as can be seen from, for 
example, his /nquiry into the Nature of Happiness,” but he gave 
his main strength to preaching, and his sermon, “Glorying in the 
Cross of Christ”, is widely regarded as one of the greatest 
specimens of the Scottish pulpit.* 

These Gaelic preachers were trained and educated, of course, 
outwith the Gaidhealtachd. McLaurin was an alumnus of Glasgow 
University; Hog, Mackenzie, MacDonald, Kennedy and a host of 
others were graduates of Aberdeen.” Such men shared the literary 
and theological learning common to all ministers of the Church of 
Scotland and when they preached they brought no distinctively 
Gaelic or Highland theology. Further evidence of the Gaidheal’s 
catholic taste in divinity is furnished by the theological works 
which were translated into Gaelic, for example: Baxter’s Call to 
the Unconverted (Glasgow: 1750); Alleine’s Alarm to the 
Unconverted (Edinburgh: 1781); Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul (Edinburgh:1811); Boston’s, Human 
Nature in its Four-fold State (Edinburgh: 1811); Dyer’s Christ's 
Famous Titles (Glasgow: 1817); Guthrie’s, The Christian’s Great 
Interest (Edinburgh:1845); Bunyan’s Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners (Edinburgh: 1847); Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
The Glenurghart schoolmaster, Alastair MacDougall, translated 
three of the theological works of the formidable Puritan, John 
Owen: On Communion with God (Edinburgh: 1876); A 
Declaration of the Glorious Mystery of the Person of Christ 
(Inverness:1884); and 4 Practical Exposition on the 130th Psalm 
(Inverness: 1896). On the other hand, there are surprisingly few 
works from southern Scottish divines. Rutherford’s Letters have 
never been translated into Gaelic, nor have any of the works of 
such Disruption theologians as George Smeaton and R. 
S.Candlish. 
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Note should also be taken of the series of religious works 
published under the heading, “Cogadh Mor na h-Eòrpa”, for the 
benefit of Highland soldiers and sailors serving in the First World 
War. Well produced, slim and easy to carry, these were issued in 
1916 under the auspices of an interdenominational committee 
representing the Church of Scotland, the United Free Church and 
the Free Church, “to keep our men at the front in living touch with 
that life of the Spirit, which is the inheritance of their race.” 
Among the volumes issued were condensed versions of John 
Owen’s, The Work of the Holy Spirit; Walter Marshall’s, The 
Gospel Mystery of Sanctification; and Hugh Martin’s The Shadow 
of Calvary. 

That list reminds us that though the life of the Spirit was “the 
inheritance of their race” it had to be sustained by publications 
originally written in English. The reason was simple: there was 
virtually no Gaelic theological prose. When Highland theologians 
wrote, they wrote in English: a fashion that began with Fraser of 
Brea and continued down to John Kennedy. By contrast, there 1s 
a rich store of Gaelic theological poetry and though often elegiac 
in form much of it is superbly didactic. The most acclaimed of 
these poets are Dugald Buchanan” and John Morison (“Gobha na 
h-Earadh”), but John MacDonald’s theological range is greater 
than either’s, his sentiments are closer to the pew and his artistry 
greater than he is often given credit for. He lacks the polemical 
edge of Morison and the metaphysical darkness of Buchanan, but 
his work often has a lyrical quality which explains why he was 
and remains the most quoted of the Gaelic religious bards.” 

It is to such poetry, and particularly to MacDonald’s, that future 
scholars will have to turn if they want to identify the theology that 
marked Highland evangelicalism at the height of its influence. 
They may also be slightly mystified by the fact that although the 
Gaidheals avoided the use of hymns in public worship and 
confined themselves to the Psalms they nevertheless composed 
(and still compose) large numbers of the said proscribed spiritual 
songs. The best known of these is Mary MacDonald’s magnificent 
“Leanabh an Aigh”, known the world over in Lachlan MacBean’s 
translation, “Child in the Manger”. However, as Donald Meek 
points out.” “The contrast with the mortal earthly warrior is at the 
structural centre of the poem, but this crucial image, which 
challenges the secular military ethos of contemporary society” has 
been omitted in MacBean’s translation: 
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Ged a bhios leanaban aig righribh na talmhainn 
Le greadhnachas garbh s le anabarr mùirn; 

'S gearr gus am falbh iad, ’s fàsaidh iad anfhann, 
An àilleachd s an dealbh a’ searg san ùir. 


‘S iomadh fear treubhach, gaisgealach, gleusda 
Chaisg air an steud ’s nach èirich dhiubh, 

A chaoidh gus an sèidear trompaid Mhic Dhè, 
Ag ard mholadh Dhe s a’ seinn a chliù. 


Cha b'ionnan 's an t-uan thainig gar fuasgladh, 
lorasal, stuama, ghluais e n tus; 

E naomh gun truailleachd, cruithear an t-sluaigh 
Dh’ èirich e suas le buaidh on uir. 


However, universal as is the appeal of Leanabh an Aigh, to 
generations of Highlanders the hymns of Peter Grant of Spey-side 
(1783-1867: Grant was a Baptist minister of the Haldane 
connection) were even more familiar.“ The best of these is the 
doxological, “Glóir an Uain”, but for almost unendurable pathos 
there is little in any language to equal his “Oran do Leanabh Og”, 
particularly as sung so memorably by the late Calum Kennedy. 
The composition of dain spioradail continues down to the present 
day, but this would require a study by itself. 

But if there was little that was unique in the theology of the 
Gaidheals the same cannot be said of their religious practices. Out 
of elements that were the common possession of Christendom, 
Highland evangelicalism forged a style of discipleship all its own: 
one that would eventually mark it off from even the religion of 
their fellow Scots in the south. 

This uniqueness was encapsulated in a specialised Gaelic 
religious vocabulary. The concept of the new birth, used by Jesus 
in John’s gospel (John 3:3, 7) to describe the beginnings of the 
Christian life, was usually rendered by the phrase an ath-bhreth, 
though this changes the meaning slightly from the new birth to the 
second birth. But clustered around this was a collection of more 
indigenous Gaelic phrases. One of these was, a’ tighinn fo 
churam: coming under (soul) concern. This could sometimes be 
accompanied by profound feelings of guilt and fear of the Day of 
Judgement, but Gaelic pastoral theology was at pains to warn that 
the intensity of such feelings was not what mattered, and that in 
themselves they were no sure sign of a saving spiritual change. 
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The danger of confusing deep feelings of guilt with faith in Christ 
used to be set forth in lines which I often heard quoted but of 
which I have not been able to trace the source: 


Dearbhadh peacaidh ‘s diteadh cogais 
Gam meas mar chreidimh shlainteil. 


Once again, however, there was nothing here peculiar to the 
Gaidheal. Ever since Martin Luther the “introspective conscience” 
has been a pronounced feature of Western Protestantism,” and one 
of the most remarkable instances of it is to be found in the early 
life of the Southerner, Robert Bruce. Years later, he recalled it 
vividly: 


At last it pleased God, in the 1581 year of God, in the month of 
August, in the last night thereof, being in the place of Airth, 
lying in a chamber, called the new loft chamber, in the very 
night while I lay, to smite me inwardly and judicially, in my 
conscience, and to present all my sins before me in such sort, 
that he omitted not a circumstance, but made my conscience to 
see time, place, and persons, as vividly as in the hour I did them 
... Yea, I was so fearfully and extremely tormented, that I would 
have been content to have been cast into a cauldron of hot, 
melted lead, to have had my soul relieved of that insupportable 
weight.’ 


Within the Gaelic community the most striking example of 
conviction of sin is probably Ceit Mhor, Lochcarron.” Ceit was 
reputed to have been guilty of every sin but murder, and the best 
efforts of her assiduous pastor, Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie, failed to 
get her to attend church. When all else failed, he resorted to what 
by any standards was an unusual stratagem. He composed a song 
exposing in graphic terms all Ceit’s known sins, had it set to 
music, and then arranged for it to be sung 1n her hearing in one of 
the ceilidh-houses she was known to frequent. The stratagem 
worked and Ceit fell into fearful agony of mind: “The solitudes of 
Lochcarron were heard to resound with the voice of wailing, and 
the inmates of the bothies amid the hills knew from whose lips 
those cries of agony were wrung. They came from the once 
hardened Muckle Kate. Deep as her conviction was, it never 
seemed to subside: weeks, months, even years passed, yet the 
sorrows of the convicted sinner were as fresh as ever.” Eventually 
she wept herself blind. There is a sequel to this story, but it can 
wait for a moment. 
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The first step on the path of public Christian discipleship was 
expressed in the phrase, a’ tòiseachadh a’ leantainn: literally, the 
newly converted “started following”. At first sight this looks like 
an echo of Jesus’ words to his first disciples, “Follow me!” 
Curiously, however, the “following” in view here was not 
following Christ (at least, not directly), but “following the means 
of grace” (a° leantainn na meadhanan, or, alternatively, 
a'frithealadh na meadhanan). This clearly meant more than 
beginning to attend church on a Sunday morning, which would 
have been fairly normal even for those with only a loose 
attachment to religion, though the levels of church attendance 
which prevailed among former generations of Highlanders should 
not be exaggerated. The scattered nature of many parishes often 
meant that the church was many miles away. The church in the 
Lewis parish of Barvas, for example, was almost twenty miles 
from the densely populated village of Eoropie near the Butt. Such 
distances made frequent or even regular attendance impossible. 
Indeed the church itself could not have accommodated more than 
a fraction of the population. The situation was somewhat relieved 
by the erection of the Parliamentary churches from 1824 onwards, 
but even then, according to anecdotal evidence, it remained 
traditional that young males never attended church till they earned 
their first wages (and could afford to buy a suit). 

But whatever the background with regard to general church 
attendance, when it came to “following”, the key element was that 
the individual (who had probably been fo churam for some time 
previously) now “came out” to the mid-week prayer-meeting for 
the first time. This was a moment of decisive and declaratory 
significance: more symbolic and often more traumatic than even 
one’s first Communion. It was a step which made grown men 
tremble, and stories abounded of people (particularly men) 
walking to the meeting-house round the backs of the crofts or by 
some other devious route to avoid being seen. The reason for this, 
probably, was that there was always a social cost to public 
discipleship: not merely the fact that it meant standing back from 
old companionships and abandoning old haunts, but that, at least 
to begin with, it carried something of a social stigma, and for a 
while would figure prominently in the gossip of the day. But once 
this step was taken, there was no going back. It was a veritable 
Rubicon. The bothan and the dance-hall were forsaken and the 
“means of grace” became one’s life; and having made this 
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decision very few went back to their old ways. This bred its own 
form of Protestant monasticism: not an asceticism of the cloister, 
but an asceticism of daily life, practised within the secular 
community. 

One reason for the perseverance and durability of those who 
“started following” was that /eantainn na meadhanan involved 
also leantainn na treud (“following the flock”). From the moment 
of conversion, one was caught up in an alternative social life, and 
this was often spoken of in terms of the language used by Ruth 
when she opted to go to Israel with her mother-in-law, Naomi, 
rather than stay with her own Moabite people: is e do shluagh-sa 
mo Shluagh-sa, agus do Dhia-sa mo Dhia-sa (Ruth 1:16). The two 
were inseparable: to choose God was to choose his people (sluagh 
an Tighearna). This meant that from the outset the Christian life 
was overtly social, and this provided believers, especially young 
believers, with a highly effective support net-work. It can also be 
defined as a system of mutual discipline. John Calvin spoke of 
discipline as providing the “sinews of religion”,* and this 
immediately conjures up images of excommunication and 
penitence-stools. In reality, discipline of this sort was seldom 
resorted to in Highland Evangelicalism, and seldom needed. What 
really mattered was the subtle, unwritten discipline that operated 
within the group. In part, it was simple peer-group pressure, but it 
also had its elements of kindly watchfulness, and where need be 
(if a taboo were broken or the frithealadh flagged) instant private 
admonition. 

The flock also had its own hierarchy, normally based on age 
(not necessarily physical but spiritual age, based on the years that 
someone had been “following”’); and the power of admonition was 
by no means confined to males. Sluagh an Tighearna included 
“mothers in Israel”, sometimes formidable, and sometimes not. 
They could be tender to the young and inexperienced, but scathing 
to ministers and elders and anyone else who had ideas above their 
station. Witness the story told of Margaret Macdiarmid, Bean a 
chreidimh mhoir (“the woman of great faith”) . It refers to an 
incident which occurred in a Highland manse after the Monday 
morning service of a Communion Season. It is best told in context: 


When the solemnities of a Highland Communion season are 
ended with the thanksgiving service on Monday, there are few 
companies, as a rule, more joyously happy than those of the 
manse study or drawing room. Theirs is the joy of elevated 
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thought. It is, at any rate, a natural rebound of spirit, which may 
very naturally and easily become worldly and frivolous, unless 
some strong and wise personality exercises a restraining 
influence. 


Being at dinner in a manse on such an occasion, Peggy felt that 
the conversation was of too frivolous a nature, after the solemn 
privileges they had been enjoying, and she ventured to make a 
remark about it. The Rev. Dr. Ross of Lochbroom, who was 
present, remarked that the Apostle Paul did not allow women to 
speak in public. “Indeed, sir,” she retorted, “if the Apostle Paul 
were here no woman had any need to speak.””” 


But such a spiritual culture was not without its faults. It often 
meant the loss of liberty of conscience as Christian people 
submitted to the taboos imposed by the group, whether these 
taboos were biblical or not. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that as a support-network, within which everyone looked 
out for everyone else, it was highly effective. And similarly, there 
can be no doubt that the much more individualistic, detached and 
fragile discipleship which now prevails in the Highlands as 
elsewhere is itself the result of the collapse of the old discipline. It 
remains to be seen whether the gain in personal private space 
outweighs the loss in support. 

One inevitable result of this social framework was that a great 
deal of corporate spiritual life centred not on church buildings but 
on more informal settings. Indeed, whatever the respect for 
preaching and preachers, it was not unusual for worshippers to 
remark that they derived greater benefit from conversing with 
fellow-worshippers on the road to and from church than from the 
sermon itself; and for this, too, there would be a biblical paradigm: 
the two whose hearts burned within them as they walked with 
Jesus on the road to Emmaus (Luke 24:32). 

The main focus of religious interaction, however, was people’s 
homes. Here, on Sundays, worshippers from the remoter corners 
of the parish would be entertained between the morning and 
evening services; here after the mid-week prayer-meeting friends 
would gather; and here at Communion times hundreds of visitors 
from other parishes would receive hospitality. There would be 
tood, of course, but there would also be banter, discussion, debate, 
testimony, anecdotes and, finally, family worship. In these 
gatherings young Christians who preferred to hide in a corner and 
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listen silently (as I did myself) were in effect enjoying theological 
immersion courses. Here a potential preacher might take his first 
faltering steps in stating and defending his views, and here, too, a 
future pastor would acquire a respect for the laity which would 
never leave him. 

This was the reason, doubtless, that the charismatic and house- 
church movements made so little impact on the Gaelic churches. 
To stiff, liturgically-bound churches, Neo-Pentecostalism brought 
a breath of fresh air and a welcome taste of informality, but the 
Gaelic churches already had the best of both worlds. They had the 
formality and structure of church services; and they had the 
informality (often extreme informality) of house-based 
fellowship. These cuideachdan (or cruinneachaidhean) were an 
essential feature of Gaelic spirituality. Yet, once again, they were 
by no means unique to the West Highlands. In the mid-19th 
century David Steven’s five-apartment house in Bower 
(Caithness) would be so crowded on the Monday following 
Communion that family worship after dinner had to be conducted 
in the open air.” And John Noble, writing around 1900, records 
the extraordinary fact that, “There are at least two houses in Easter 
Ross — one in the parish of Tarbat, and the other in the parish of 
Fearn — where weekly meetings for prayer have been 
uninterruptedly held for more than two centuries. The buildings 
are not probably the same, but the sites are.’ 

The next stage in the spiritual journey would be the decision to 
become a communicant. This would be referred to in Gaelic as ag 
aideachadh (“professing”), probably because the Kirk Session 
minute recording the fact would be to the effect that she joined 
“by profession of faith”. There was a progression here, from mere 
“following” to “professing”, and in a few instances this last step 
might never be taken. This, however, would have been very 
unusual in most parts of the Highlands, and the reasons for the 
anomaly would vary from individual to individual, and from place 
to place. It was far more common in Assynt, for example, than it 
was in Lewis, due, probably, to the influence of the celebrated (or 
notorious) Norman MacLeod of Cape Breton and Waipu (New 
Zealand), whose scathing denunciations made the term 
“communicant” almost synonymous with “hypocrite”.” The best 
way to avoid being dubbed a hypocrite, therefore, was to avoid 
becoming a communicant. In other instances, prominent elders set 
indefensibly high standards for admission to the Table. The great 
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Separatist leader, John Grant, for example, refused to admit 
anyone unless, he said, “I first get them from the Lord at a throne 
of grace”.“ Such attitudes inevitably deterred the best of people 
from applying, and once the best had been deterred the rest 
scarcely dared. Eventually, it became a matter of family pride: 
“My father was a good man, but he never professed; and if he 
didn’t, how could 1?” 

The effects of this spiritual virus were tragic. By the Second 
World War, the church in such places as Assynt had become a 
church without communicants, and thus without elders or 
leadership, or even basic local structures. 

But such extreme attitudes were by no means universal within 
Gaelic spirituality. In Lewis, virtually everyone who was 
“following” eventually “professed”, some after a few years, some 
after a few months and some after a few weeks; some extremely 
old, but also some extremely young. And although there was a 
clearly recognised procedure, involving interview by the Kirk 
Session, this could be departed from whenever circumstances 
warranted it. 

This is where we return to the story of Ceit Mhor. Three years 
after the change in her life-style, Maighstir Lachlan was anxious 
that Ceit would take her place at the Lord’s Table, but she refused: 
adamantly. It was not for such as her. The Communion Sunday 
duly arrived, Kate’s determination still unchanged. But suddenly, 
as the service was reaching its close, the bread and wine having 
already been served, “a cry of despair was heard in a distant part 
of the audience — a shriek of female agony — that rose loud and 
clear, and was returned, as if in sympathy, by the echoes of the 
surrounding hills.” Mr. Lachlan instantly recognised the voice, 
rose, took Ceit by the hand, seated her at the head of the 
Communion Table, asked for the bread and the wine to be 
returned to the Table, and served her. She sat there, “alone in the 
midst of thousands”. and took her first Communion. 

Yet there can be no denying that there developed within Gaelic 
spirituality an attitude to the sacraments that bears little relation to 
the New Testament, where there is not the slightest hint that 
believers agonised over taking Communion, and even less hint 
that the apostles felt they had to preach special pre-Communion 
sermons to persuade believers to come to the Lord’s Table. But 
this 1s what happened in the Highlands. Taking Communion 
became a momentous step, partly because you had to appear 
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before the Session; partly because the profession itself became 
less a profession about Christ than a profession about oneself (“I 
profess to be a true believer”); partly because once you became a 
communicant you had to engage in such duties as praying in 
public (if you were a man); partly because there was always a fear 
that you would fall away and that it would all end in disgrace; 
partly because the fear of coming to the Lord’s Table 
“unworthily” was never far away, these words of St Paul's (1 Cor 
11:27) having been given a prominence out of all proportion to 
their place in the New Testament; and partly because some 
ministers abused the “admonition” (which is an essential part of 
Communion Orders throughout the Christian church) to erect an 
impossible “fence” around the Lord’s Table. 

These factors would all bear further examination, but the nett 
result was that a step which was the most natural in the world for 
New Testament believers became fraught with angst for the 
church in the Highlands. Traces of this still remain, and they will 
disappear only when the focus shifts from the sinfulness of 
coming to the Sacrament “unworthily” to the greater sinfulness of 
not coming to it at all. 

Another phrase linked to Communion was a’ dol air adhart: 
people who took Communion were described as “going forward”, 
and ministers generally took their encouragement (or 
discouragement) from the number of people who “went forward” 
at any particular Communion Season. 

But the phrase had two distinct origins. One lay in the fact that 
all new communicants had to “go forward” to the Session and 
there be interviewed as to their fitness for Communion. This 
normally happened after one of the preparatory services (on 
Saturday evening, for example), which meant that the critical 
moment of “going forward” was not the actual Communion 
Service, but the venturing to apply to the Session in order to go 
forward to the Lord’s table for the first time (a’ dol air adhart gu 
Bord an Tighearn’ air son a’ cheud uair). 

But the phrase was also rooted in the fact that the traditional 
Scottish Communion Service (Lowland as well as Highland) did 
involve a literal “going forward”. Communicants (as laid down in 
Knox’s Liturgy) received the Sacrament seated around a table, but 
the general practice was that they sat in the body of the church till 
the Table had been “fenced”: only then, at the minister’s 
invitation, did they “come forward”. This itself could be a 
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moment of liturgical drama, wife leaving husband, child leaving 
father and mother, and friend leaving friend, to take their places at 
the Table. In its own humble way it was a very public statement 
of one’s allegiance to Christ. 

What was expected of communicants? Probably the best way to 
approach this is via the points which were emphasised on Latha 
na Ceist. The precise origins and evolution of this venerable 
institution need not detain us here. In the east, it seems to have 
been referred to as “Men’s Day” because it very much belonged 
to “the Men”: not, as has often been pointed out, men as 
distinguished from women, but men as distinguished from 
ministers. When the practice first began to surface in Sutherland 
in the mid-18th century, the clergy did their best to suppress it, but 
in vain, and it serves, even today, as an enduring reminder of the 
importance of the laity in Gaelic spirituality (and probably also of 
the strain of anti-clericalism which is endemic to Highland 
religion). To what extent “the Men” were an order is a moot point. | 
Some, particularly in the 19th century, seem to have affected a 
distinctive form of dress, but for the most part “the Men” were 
simply the most eminent among the elders, and for that reason 
most likely to be called to speak to the Ceist. Circumstances 
conspired to give such elders a degree of spiritual authority which 
we can hardly imagine today. Men like John Munro, the Caird of 
Kiltearn, for example, were forced to fill the leadership vacuum 
when their ministers (in Munro’s case, Thomas Hog) were 
banished from their charges during the persecutions of the 
Covenanting period (1660-88). In the 18th century, Moderatism 
cost many clergy the respect of their people, and authority passed 
instead to the elders. It was against this background that “the 
Men” emerged, and we should bear in mind that in those days the 
lack of educational opportunity meant that talent did not flow out 
of Highland parishes as it does today. The most gifted intellects 
and the most charismatic leaders might spend their lives as 
crofters or artisans, and it was from these ranks that the “Men” 
evolved. John Grant of Kildonan, widely regarded as the most 
eminent of the “Men” of the North, spoke little English, but Finlay 
Cook, the revered Minister of Bower in Caithnness, once 
remarked that Grant could have ruled a kingdom. And when 
James Haldane and some of his colleagues visited Inverness in 
1803 and heard William Fraser of Tomnahuraich pray for over an 
hour on end, they were close to awe-struck: “Another hour of it 
would have been no burden to either a Christian or a poet.” 
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This may be blatant hagiography, but while hagiography may be 
no reliable guide to a man’s true worth it is a very reliable guide 
to the esteem in which he is held within his own community, 
whether it be St Columba among his monks or “the Men” within 
Gaelic evangelicalism. The latter may have lacked the trappings 
of learning and aristocratic breeding, but these were not the 
qualities which counted in their own communities. What mattered 
was knowledge of the scriptures, immersion in the tenets of 
biblical Christianity, facility of expression, force of character and, 
above all, integrity. They clearly possessed these in abundance, 
and this often gave them a standing which neither minister nor 
laird could match. There was also the added fact that as they 
itinerated round the Communion circuit they became known not 
only to each other but to a wide circle all over the North, forming 
a recognised corps with, no doubt, its own hierarchy. 

The term “Men’s Day” never prevailed in the Western Isles, nor 
was there ever a clear order of “men”, nor were they ever referred 
to as Na daoine.” Instead, the universal usage was Latha na Ceist. 
This stemmed from the fact that the proceedings of the day began 
with “putting out the Question” (a’ cur a-mach na Ceist). This 
involved announcing a text of scripture, normally one that had 
some bearing on the uncertainties besetting self-doubting 
communicants (or potential communicants), and the Question 
would usually take the form, “Starting from this text, and in the 
light of their own experience, would the ‘brethren’ give some 
‘marks’ that would distinguish those who were truly born again 
from those who were deluded?” The Question would usually be 
given out by one of the local elders, but any male communicant 
was free to take this initiative, and this was by no means a rare 
occurrence. Similarly, those called on to speak would normally be 
elders, beginning with the oldest elder present, and then calling 
one elder from each congregation until (unless time ran out) each 
congregation had had its representative. But there was no hard and 
fast rule that only elders could speak, and sometimes (on occasion, 
out of mere mischief) the local minister might pounce on some 
startled young man to whom it had never occurred that his name 
might be called. His contribution would at least have the 
advantage of novelty. Most of the others would be seasoned 
speakers and their contributions a little predictable. The novice 
might be original. 

The reason that the contributions might be predictable is that the 
Question Meeting gradually came to assume the form of a 
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Testimony Meeting, each speaker recounting the story of his own 
conversion, plus more or less of his subsequent experience. Such 
a narrative, for obvious reasons, did not admit of much variety. 
Those who needed “marks” were left to infer them from the 
various conversion-narratives, and the comfort lay in the fact that 
your experience coincided with that of the speaker. The “marks” 
were referred to as comharraidhean: a word which was also used 
of the ear-marks of sheep and of the landmarks used by mariners, 
especially as they negotiated the harbour entry. In the religious 
context, these marks were emphatically distinguishing marks. For 
example, the idea had been used by the Reformers to distinguish 
a true church from a false. In the Highland context, they were 
applied to believers; or, rather, believers applied them to 
themselves. How could they be assured that they were in a state of 
grace? Part of the answer, though by no means the whole, came | 
from the inward graces possessed by the Christian, and there can | 
be no doubt that pre-occupation with these graces introduced an | 
unhealthy introspection into Gaelic spirituality. | 
Some little blame for this may be ascribed to Gaelic preaching, | 
though it is difficult to verify from published sermons. But it also 
owed something to two other closely related factors: the attitude 
to Communion which came to prevail in some parts of the 
Highlands; and the quest for a “pure” church which came with the 
Separatists. This was a radical departure from the older 
Presbyterianism, which had quickly adopted as a guiding principle 
that no one could know someone else’s heart. The elders of the 
North began to think that they could, and fell into the practice of 
not admitting anyone to the Table unless they could convince the 
Kirk Session that they were genuinely born again. That is the 
prerogative of omniscience, and in sinful human hands it bred two 
corollaries: inquisitorial prying into men’s souls on the part of the 
eldership, and excessive introspection on the part of their flocks. 
What it did not, and could not, produce, of course, was a pure 
church. 
Luther and Calvin would probably have been utterly bemused 
by the tenor of these later Question Meetings, but the pre- 
occupation with inward marks of grace was by no means confined 
to the Highlands, or even to Scotland. William Guthrie of Fenwick 
(Ayrshire) had already written his classic, Trial of a Saving 
Interest in Christ in 1658;” and several similar treatises appeared 
in America in connection with the Great Awakening.” It is 
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significant that all these manifestations of the introspective 
conscience are linked to major spiritual movements: the revivals 
in central and southern Scotland in the mid-17th century, in New 
England in the 1740s and in the Highlands and Islands in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. These all produced large numbers of converts, 
but there were inevitably tares among the wheat. Many were only 
temporary converts; others, as Charles Finney is said to have 
remarked, were a disgrace to religion. The church would have 
been wiser to follow the advice of her Lord and leave the wheat 
and the tares to grow together till the Judgement Day. 
Unfortunately she didn’t, but (particularly in the Separatist 
tradition) went on to do the separating herself. The inevitable 
result followed: much of the wheat was pulled up with the tares; 
and some of it threw itself on the fire. 

But this concern with comharraidhean may also be set within a 


wider discourse. In The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 


Capitalism (1904) Max Weber argued that Calvinism was a major 
factor in creating the spirit of capitalism.” At the heart of his 
argument lay the idea that in a piety dominated by the idea of 
predestination there was an urgent need for proof that one was 
elect, and this proof was provided by two things: diligence in 
one’s calling and asceticism in life-style. This meant that the 
Calvinist thought it God-glorifying to be successful in whatever 
business he pursued, and equally God-glorifying to avoid all self- 
indulgence. As a result, he made money; and since he could not 
spend it on himself he invested it, and it made more money. This, 
Weber argued, was a significant factor in producing the “spirit” or 
collective psychology which made possible the development of 
capitalism. But if it ever crossed the minds of the “Men” of the 
Highlands that it was a mark of grace to be a diligent capitalist, it 
certainly never figured among their comharraidhean. The stress 
fell on inward graces, and anything which might tend to salvation 
by works was carefully avoided. Good works, such as concern for 
the poor, were certainly practised, but were probably seen merely 
as ordinary elements in human decency and not worth citing on 
Latha na Ceist. They were civic virtues, rooted in Common 
Grace, and would not have afforded proof of election to even the 
most successful Calvinist capitalist. 

There certainly were successful business-men among the Men. 
David Stephen of Bower, for example, was a clockmaker to trade 
and he might well have served as Weber’s “ideal Calvinist”: 
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After David had become known and esteemed throughout the 
county on higher grounds than those of trade, business flowed 
in upon him. Many assumed that they would find in him a 
conscientious workman, and their expectations being realised, 
they spread his reputation so that his hands became full. His 
gains were in proportion, and he acquired as much capital as 
enabled him to go to Edinburgh to purchase a larger stock.” 


But neither David nor his peers would ever have appealed to 
such commercial success as proof of election. Indeed, had the 
legendary Lewis saint, Tormod Sona (“Easy-going Norman”) 
been judged on his diligence as a part-time crofter he would have 
been excommunicated and his halo transferred to his over-worked 
wife. It was certainly not by his prowess as a wage-earner and 
prudent investor that Norman made his calling and election sure.” 

What then were the comharraidhean? One, certainly, was that 
Christians engaged in secret or private prayer. Great stress was 
laid on this: what mattered was not what someone was in public, 
but what he was as an uaigneas (“in the secret place”). Dr John 
MacDonald highlights this in his poem, “An Criosduidh air a 
Thurus gu Iordan” (a tribute to his father, James MacDonald): 


‘S bu tric a bha na glùinean ud 

A’ lúbadh gach aon la; 

Is “anam faigheil urachaidh 

Gach uin’ aig caithir grais. 

Oir thugadh spiorad urnuigh dha 

‘Chum dluth e rith’, gu brath, 

'S maith ’s cuimhne leam gu’n lúbadh e, 
A ghluin air shabh is blar.” 


Another oft-cited comharradh was self-examination: fein- 
cheasnachadh. This was not a call to self-doubt. It was an echo of 
the language of St Paul, “Let a man examine himself, and so let 


envisaged the possibility that someone might examine herself and 
not eat. What we have to remember, however, is that someone 
who is every way entitled to partake of the Sacrament may 
nevertheless have a great deal to regret and a great deal to mortify. 
Self-examination is meant to lead not to doubt and despair, but to 
humiliation and repentance; and everyone of us has much to be 
humble and penitent about. It is part of the Calvinist paradox that 
the elect cannot be self-assured. 
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But of all the comharraidhean, the one which probably received 
most emphasis was gradh braithreill: brotherly love. Indeed, the 
text most frequently proposed for the Ceist was I John3:14, “We 
know that we have passed from death to life because we love the 
brethren.” Highland spirituality was eminently social, and the 
great Communion gatherings were a reflection of this. People 
loved each other’s company, and it was this, as much as the 
preaching, which rendered such sacramental occasions a fèill 
(feast).As much as anything else, conversion involved a 
revolution in social preferences. Old friendships were left behind 
and new bonds formed on the basis of a common allegiance to 
Christ. Even today (perhaps especially today) this can be a 
challenge. As St Paul reminded the Corinthians, there is little in 
church circles that caters to snobbery: “not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called” (1 Corinthians 1:26). This 
was certainly true of the Highland churches. They consisted of 
men and women in humble occupations, living in humble 
circumstances, and rendered all the more humble by the fact that 
they spoke only Gaelic. 

But the bond between them was close indeed: frank and 
familiar, without being meddlesome. John Macleod of Galson and 
Finlay Munro, the itinerant preacher, were veritable soul-mates; 
and Murdo MacDonald of Stornoway was buried, by, his own 
express wish, beside Donald Munro, An Dall, in Skye. Nor was 
such bonding confined to members of the same sex. There was a 
recognised category of “spiritual” love (gràdh spioradail), distinct 
from “natural” love (gradh nadurrach), and this knew no sexual 
boundaries. Nor did it breed any suspicions of impropriety. 
Catriona Thangaidh (Catherine Mackay), from Barvas, could tell 
one young man that his father had stolen her heart; and refer to her 
friend, John Mackay, as her “darling” (mo ghradh) even though he 
was a happily married man. He was also, as it happened, living in 
Canada, and this highlights another feature of this spiritual 
bonding: the clear belief that where it existed people would know 
each other’s needs and circumstances almost as a matter of course, 
with no physical communication. Soul-mates would know by 
instinct (or by the Spirit?) that one or the other was in trouble. To 
refer once again to Catriona Thangaidh: weeks before any formal 
communication was received she knew that her friend, John 
Mackay, had died in far-way Quebec. She knew because she could 
no longer pray for him. Similarly, her friend, Fionnghal Bheag 
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(Little Fiona), knew that one of her acquaintances, along with 
another man, was in trouble on the island of Rona: knew with such 
certainty that she alerted the local doctor and persuaded him to 
contact the authorities. They duly found the two men dead, in 
baffling circumstances.” 

Stories abounded of people sensing that distant friends needed 
help because they were in dire straits through lack of money or 
lack of food. But it wasn’t always bad news. Sometimes, these 
extraordinary perceptions brought comfort and reassurance. In the 
early 18th century, Donald Roy, “the good old seer of Nigg”, was 
able to give categorical reassurance to a distraught husband, 
desperate to return without delay to his dying wife (Donald Roy’s 
own daughter): “Dinna be sae distressed, for there’s nae cause. 
Katie will get o’er this, and live to see the youngest of her bairns 
settled in the world, and doing for themselves.” So it happened; 
and the “bairn of her youngest bairn” turned out to be none other 
than Hugh Miller, who heard the story from his grandmother’s 
lips when he was but, “a little kilted urchin of five summers’’.”* 

Almost two hundred years later, news came to the home of a 
little Lewis girl that her father’s ship had been torpedoed in the 
Indian ocean, and that he was lost. The usual rituals of mourning 
were quickly in place, friends gathering for the wake and 
neighbours offering all possible support. Granny, however, 
refused to believe a word of it. Weeks passed, then months, but 
she remained unmoved. Then the news came: he was alive. After 
his ship was torpedoed, he was picked up by another, but that, too, 
was torpedoed, and in the confusion the Admiralty had no clear 
information on survivors. 

I knew the father, I feared the granny, and I telephoned the little 
girl just a few minutes ago. The story is cast-iron truth. 

But how, with such an emphasis on brotherly (and sisterly) love 
did Gaelic spirituality end up so deeply divided? Before we rush 
to ascribe it to the inherent factiousness of Presbyterianism we 
should pause to remind ourselves that the first secession from the 
Reformed Kirk in Scotland was not Presbyterian but Episcopal, 
when those enamoured of bishops made their disaffection from 
both church and state manifest after the Revolution Settlement of 
1689.” Among Highland Presbyterians there was a strong strain of 
Separatism from the 18th century onwards, but all in all it was a 
very peculiar phenomenon. For one thing, it never formally left 
the church. Far less did it set up a separate denomination. Instead, 
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the Separatists limited their protest to absenting themselves from 
the public ministrations of clergy whose preaching they found 
unedifying (though they were perfectly happy to have their 
children baptised by these same ministers, and even happier to 
continue to frequent the great Communion gatherings). 

The other peculiarity of Separatism was that it was entirely a lay 
movement, without clerical leadership. Norman MacLeod of 
Assynt would have liked to exercise such leadership, but his 
virulence against the Establishment never commanded the 
requisite support. At the time of the Disruption, many of the 
Separatists followed the Evangelical ministers into the Free 
Church, but much of the disaffection from the clergy still 
remained, and men like Dr MacDonald and Dr Chalmers found 
themselves the targets of as much invective as any Moderate.” 
The disaffection eventually found clerical leadership in 1892-93, 
when Rev. Donald MacFarlane and Rev. Donald MacDonald led 
thousands of Highlanders into the Free Presbyterian Church." 

Where does brotherly love fit into all this? Nowhere, might be 
the easy answer, and it has a painful measure of truth. But it is not 
the whole truth. Within the seceding movements themselves the 
bonds are always strong, and such bonding is inevitably 
accompanied by an exclusivism which frowns upon any 
fraternising with outside bodies (particularly the original parent 
denomination). At the same time, however, relations between the 
non-exclusivist denominations become warmer and friendlier as 
the events which brought about the original division fade from 
memory. This is particularly true of relations between the Church 
of Scotland and the Free Church. These were divided in 1900 by 
problems which were not of the Highlanders’ making, but which 
nevertheless forced into separate camps men and women who 
were of one mind on every spiritual issue. Just how subtle the 
arguments were can be gauged from the fact that it was touch and 
go whether Tormod Sona, now canonised as a Free Church saint, 
would or would not enter the Union.» 

Today the unanimity between Highland Evangelicals is as 
extensive as ever: possibly even more extensive, as ministers of 
the Church of Scotland increasingly adopt a conservative 
theology. But that serves only to make the ecclesiastical situation 
all the more tragic. There is logic and consistency in the consistent 
aloofness of the Free Presbyterian Church: “If we were free to 
worship with you occasionally, we would feel bound to worship 
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with you always.” Will the day come when more inclusive 
Evangelicals will adopt the same logic, but point it in the opposite 
direction: “Since we now feel able to worship with you 
occasionally, we feel bound to worship with you always”? 

Those of us with no ecclesiastical role can only watch and wait, 
throwing an occasional pebble into the pool, and asking, How 
long will human Aubris stand in the way of Evangelical unity? In 
the sight of God, all the Christians in a Highland village constitute 
one church. What a pity the same is not true in the sight of men. 
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BARD PHABAIGH 


Jo NICDHÒMHNAILL 
An 5mh den t-Samhain, 2004 


Tha Niall Moireasdan fhathast ainmeil sna Hearadh mar shàr- 
bhàrd a chuireadh faclan an altan a chèile air iomadh cuspair — 
dhèanadh e òrain ghaoil, òrain chianalais, òrain mholaidh, òrain 
chloinne, òrain èibhinn, òrain eagail, òrain le beachdan sòisealta, 
aoirean, marbhrannan agus laoidhean spioradail cuideachd. 
Rugadh e c.1816 is chaochail e ann an 1882;' mar sin tha e dha- 
rìribh a’ buntainn ris an naoidheamh linn deug — an linn sin aig a 
bheil cliù car cugallach am measg luchd-breithneachaidh na 
bàrdachd Gàidhlig. Ach, tha am pailteas spionnaidh is ùrachaidh 
ann am bàrdachd Nèill Mhoireasdain is ann an iomadh dòigh tha 
e mar dhrochaid eadar sean is ùr. Bhiodh e a’ cleachdadh 
bhriathran uaibhreach, sreathan bhuadhairean, agus structar is 
meadarachd a bha na b’ fhaisge air bàrdachd nan linntean a bh’ 
ann roimhe, ach cuideachd tha pearsantachd a’ nochdadh a tha nas 
coltaiche ri bàrdachd choimhearsnachd an là an-diugh. 

Ged ab’ e Niall Moireasdan ainm ‘oifigeil’ a’ bhàird, tha e fior 
gum b’ aithniste e fo ghrunn ainmeannan eile: ‘Niall mac 
Choinnich Nèill’ mar shloinneadh, agus ‘Bàrd Chleite na Ducha’ 
seach gur ann an seo air taobh an iar na Hearadh a chuir e seachad 
a’ mhòr-chuid dha bheatha. Mar as trice ge-tà, theirear ‘Bard 
Phabaigh’ no ‘Am Bàrd Pabach’ ris, seach gun do chuir e greiseag 
seachad a’ cìobaireachd air Eilean Phabaigh ann an Caol na 
Hearadh agus ged nach buineadh e fhèin dhan eilean — is a rèir nan 
òran, gràin aige air a bhith ann — tha an t-ainm air leantainn ris 
chun an là an-diugh. Gu dearbh, b’ e seo a ghabh e air fhèin ann 
an Oran na Làire nuair a bha a mhac Dòmhnall a’ feuchainn ri 
greim fhaighinn air làir a bha air a dhol ma sgaoil: 


“A mhic a’ Bhàird Phabaich nach cùm thu i agad 
'S bheir mise dhut cairteal thombaca nad dhòrn.” 


Faisg air deireadh na naoidheamh linn deug, beagan 
bhliadhnachan às dèidh dhan bhàrd caochladh, chaidh an sgoilear 
Seòras MacEanraig dha na Hearadh a sgriobhadh òrain Neill 
Mhoireasdain mar a chuala e iad bhon bheul-aithris. Tha e fhèin 
ag innse gura h-i Mòr nighean a’ bhàird, Dòmhnall MacIlleathain 
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no Domhnall Pabach as an Taobh Tuath, agus Catriona NicLedid 
as na Buirgh a thug dha a’ mhor-chuid dhen fhiosrachadh; gu 
dearbh tha e follaiseach gun robh cuimhne laidir aca is torr dha na 
h-orain a’ ruith gu corr is sia fichead sreath uile gu léir. Gu h- 
inntinneach bhiodh oghaichean a’ bhaird ag innse gun tainig am 
fear a bha seo dhachaigh far tir-mor is gun do chuir e seachad ùine 
comhla ri Mor a’ Bhaird ann an Cleite na Ducha is e a’ sgriobhadh 
mar a dh’innseadh i dha.’ Seo mar a tha MacEanraig fhéin ga chur: 


To the intelligent Donald MacLean the Bible, Connell’s 
Astronomy in Gaelic, and Neil Morison’s songs were a 
sufficient library, and it is to this companion of the poet and the 
poet s daughter at Cleit-na-ducha that the honour falls of 
having most correctly preserved the songs of the Pabbay days. 
It is from these two and from Miss Catherine MacLeod of Borve 
that I have written down the poet's compositions, which are 
exceedingly relished by Harrismen, many of whom can give 
snatches of them.* 


Mar sin nuair a dh’fhoillsich Seòras MacEanraig Leabhar nan 
Gleann ann an 1898 bha caibideal a-mach air Niall Moireasdan 
fon tiotal ‘The Pabbay Poet.’ Gu dearbh tha sinn fada na chomain 
airson fichead òran leis a’ bhàrd a ghleidheadh dhuinn an sin. Tha 
e cuideachd a’ toirt beath-eachdraidh ghoirid ann am Beurla, ach 
chan eil notaichean an cois nan òran a mhìnicheas an eachdraidh 
no a dh’innseas cò direach na daoine no na h-àiteachan air a bheil 
am bàrd a-mach. Mar sin b’ e priomh amas an sgrìobhaiche seo na 
h-òrain a chlàradh à beul-aithris an là an-diugh, am mion- 
fhiosrachadh seo a thrusadh, na h-òrain a chur ann an òrdan mar a 
rinneadh iad, dealbh nas iomlaine a thogail mu bheatha a’ bhàird, 
sealladh fhaighinn air eachdraidh shòisealta na Hearadh san 
naoidheamh linn deug, agus coimeas mionaideach a dhèanamh 
eadar na h-òrain mar a tha iad rin cluinntinn sa bheul-aithris an- 
diugh is mar a chlàr MacEanraig iad." Chan eil am pàipear seo ag 
amas air na coimeasan sin a chlàradh, is cha cheadaich ùine na h- 
òrain a thoirt seachad gu h-iomlan (tha earrannan air am fàgail às 
air an comharrachadh le [...]) ach thathar an dòchas beagan a 
libhrigeadh mu bheatha a’ bhàird is eisimpleirean a thaghadh a 
bhios an dà chuid tarraingeach is a sheallas meud a chomais mar 
bhàrd. 

Fhuaireadh a’ chuid mhòr dhen stuth a chruinnicheadh bho lain 
MacDhòmhnaill — Iain Nèill mac Mòr a’ Bhàird — nach maireann 
a Losgantir (iar-ogha a’ Bhàird); bho Niall MacDhòmhnaill — 
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Niall Dhomhnaill Néill — nach maireann as an Taobh Tuath ach a 
bha mu dheireadh a’ fuireach ann an Glaschu (ogha Dhómhnaill 
Phabaich); bho Mhairi NicDhomhnaill — Mairi Neill Dhomhnaill 
a’ Bhàird — a Sgarastagh (iar-ogha a’ bhàird); agus bho 
Dhòmhnall Iain MacDhòmhnaill — Dòmhnall Shaim — a 
Horgabost (athair an sgriobhaiche). A bharrachd air eachdraidh is 
fiosrachadh mu na h-orain a bha ann an Leabhar nan Gleann, 
fhuaireadh cuideachd sia òrain — sin cha mhór da cheud sreath — 
nach deachaidh riamh an clo. Seach gu bheil lamh-sgriobhainnean 
MhicEanraig taisgte ann an Leabharlann Oilthigh Ghlaschu’, bha 
cothrom ann rurach sna coig bogsaichean deug a tha sin, ach cha 
d” fhuaireadh sgeul air na rannan nach do nochd san deasachadh. 
Tha e fior gu bheil na rannan seo gu math ‘aotrom’ an coimeas ri 
cuid dha bhardachd, is drabastachd a’ nochdadh corra uair 
cuideachd. Chan eil fhios an robh iad seo aig MacEanraig is an e 
fhèin a roghnaich gun an cur an clo, ach dh’fhaodte cuideachd 
nach biodh daoine airson an toirt dha nuair a bha e gan 
cruinneachadh seach gur e fear-eaglais a bh’ ann. Dh’fhaodte 
cuideachd gun robh an luchd-libhrigidh agus a’ choimhearsnachd 
fhèin a’ déanamh tomhas de chaisgireachd, fiú ’s gun fhiosta 
dhaibh, mura robh iad gam meas airidh aig an am. An-diugh ge- 
ta, is sinn ceum a-steach air stairsnich na 21mh linn, thathar a’ 
meas gu bheil gach bloigh a ghabhas cruinneachadh a’ toirt dealbh 
nas iomlaine air obair a’ bhaird is a’ sealltainn nach e a-mhain 
‘òrain mhòra’ a bhiodh e a’ deanamh. 


Beath-eachdraidh 

Rugadh Niall Moireasdan ann an Innis na Sith, faisg air 
Sgarastagh Bheag ann an ceann a deas na Hearadh c.1816.* B’ e 
Coinneach Moireasdan — Coinneach mac Nèill — a b’ athair dha 
agus b’ i Mòr NicLeòid — Mòr ni’ Thorcaill — a bu mhathair dha. 
Ann an 1848, phòs e Raonaid NicIlleathain (1822-1891) às an 
Eilean Sgitheanach is bha seachdnar chloinne aca: Seònaid (1848- 
?), Dòmhnall (1850-1940), Anna (1851-1859), Mòr (1854-1908), 
Cairistiona (1855-1941), Màiri (1857-1859) agus Anna (1860- 
1860).” B’ ann ri ciobaireachd chaorach a bha am bàrd fad a 
bheatha — eadar ceann a deas na Hearadh is eileanan a’ Chaoil — 
gus an do chaochail e ann an Cleite na Ducha san earrach 1882 ’s 
gun e trì fichead ’s a sia a-mach. Tha MacEanraig ag innse nach 
do dh’ fhag e na Hearadh tric riamh, ach dh’fhaodte uair ainneamh 
gu ruige Port Righ no Grianaig.” Chaidh a thiodhlacadh ann an 
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cladh Sgarastaigh" ach chan eil leac ri lorg no duine ann an-diugh 
a chomharraicheas dearbh larach na h-uaghach. 

A reir MhicEanraig: “The poet was tall, dark-eyed, glas san 
aghaidh and one of Nature's gentlemen. ”? Tha a’ chiad iomradh 
oifigeil air a’ nochdadh ann an Cunntas-sluaigh 1841 a dh'innseas 
gu bheil teaghlach a’ bhàird òig a’ fuireach deas air a’ mhansa ann 
an Sgarastagh: 


Kenneth Morrison, Head, aged 70, Agricultural Labourer; 
Marion, wife, age 70; Neil son age 25, Shepherd.” 


Tha e follaiseach gun robh a phàrantan suas ann am bliadhnachan 
nuair a rugadh am bàrd is ged a tha seanchas ann gun robh leth- 
bhràthair aige, cha d’ fhuaireadh dearbhadh sam bith air a sin. Ann 
a bhith a’ rannsachadh a bheath-eachdraidh, chan eil e furasta 
dèanamh a-mach co dhiubh a bha e riamh ann an sgoil no an lúib 
foghlaim oifigeil sam bith. Tha ministear Sgarastaigh a’ toirt 
seachad fiosrachadh mu sgìreachd na Hearadh ann an 1839 airson 
an New Statistical Account for Scotland. B’ esan lain Maclomhair 
à Gleann Eilg a bha air a bhith ann an Sgarastagh seachd bliadhna, 
is bha e ag innse: 


The total number of schools in the parish are four — one 
parochial and three supported by the Gaelic Schools Society. 
The branches taught in the parish school are Latin, arithmetic, 
writing, and English reading. The parochial schoolmaster has 
only £21 of a salary and fees are seldom exacted. The 
schoolhouse is in such a wretched state of repair, that parents 
have been under the necessity of withdrawing their children. 
Very few above the age of thirty years are able to read." 


Bhiodh am bard mu thri air fhichead aig an am seo, is gu dearbh 
mu leth-cheud ’s a sia mus tainig Achd an Fhoghlaim (Alba) gu 
bith ann an 1872, ach tha e do-dhèante dèanamh a-mach an robh 
e am measg na h-àireimh sin a fhuair foghlam sgoile air choreigin. 
Ach, le bhith a’ tomhas an fhiosrachaidh seo is le bhith a’ toirt aire 
do na tha am bard ag radh sna h-orain — mar eisimpleir ann an 
Oran a’ Chianalais tha e ag radh “Nan déanainn sgriobhadh gur 
fhad o dh’innsinn”"* — thathar a’ meas nach robh e riamh san sgoil 
is tha cho ealanta ’s a tha a bhardachd is cho brioghmhor ’s a tha 
a chanan na dhearbhadh nach e rud foghlaim a tha ann am 
bàrdachd ach gibht shònraichte. Chan eil MacEanraig a’ toirt 
iomradh air foghlam no cion foghlaim ged a tha e ag ràdh mu 
Oran a’ Chianalais “a song of solitude in which he alludes to his 
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inability to write.” '° Cuideachd, san Darna Oran Molaidh dhan 
Mhorair Dunmore tha na rannan: 


Gun agam canan ach a’ Ghaidhlig 

*S pàirt dhi nach eil uil” agam 

Ach ’s 1 bha ghnàth air feadh na ceairn seo 
Anns an ait’ san d’ rugadh mi;” 


Dh’fhaodamaid grunn mhineachaidhean a thoirt as na rainn seo 
— nach eil a’ Ghaidhlig aige fhéin gu h-iomlan seach nach sgriobh 
e i, no gu bheil 1 a’ lagachadh na bheachdsan seach mar a bha 1 ri 
linn a shinnsearan. Bha Jain MacDhomhnaill, iar-ogha a’ bhaird, 
dhen bheachd nach robh am bard namh san sgoil ach gum bíodh 
beagan ‘Beurla chluaise’ aige seach gum biodh e gu tric am measg 
nan uaislean a bhiodh a’ tighinn chun na h-oighreachd far an robh 
e ag obair. Mar a thuirt e fhéin: 


S dócha nach robh Beurla aige ach air a shon sin ’s air a dha 
shon dheug, feumaidh gun robh, a chionn cha b’ urrainn nach 
robh Beurla aig a h-uile duin’ aca — plamartaich air choreigin.”* 


Mar a tha Cunntas-sluaigh 1841 ag innse, b’ e ciobair a bha sa 
bhard, is tha e fhéin ag radh ann an Oran Ciorstaidh Bruce: 


Ged tha mi nam chiobair 

A’ direadh nam beann 

A’ cruinneachadh chaorach 
Feadh raointean is ghleann.” 


Tha MacEanraig a’ toirt cunntas air far am biodh e ris an obair 
seo: 


The periods of his life map themselves out as follows: - (1) At 
Cleit-na-ducha, with Mr Macrae, son of Maighstir Fionnladh, a 
former minister of North Uist; (2) At Scarista with Mr 
Macdonald; (3) In the Isle of Pabbay, with Stewart of Ensay.’”° 


Fad nam bliadhnachan seo fhad ’s a bha am bard a’ ciobaireachd 
chaorach air taobh an iar na Hearadh, bhiodh e a’ deanamh nan 
òran aig a’ cheart am — mar a tha follaiseach ann an Oran Eathar 
Fhearghais: 


'S mor gum b’ annsa bhith san aonach 
Feadh nam fraochan ’s anns a’ chruadhlach, 
'G altram uan ’s a’ tional chaorach 

'S greis air mo thaobh a’ deanamh dhuanag.”' 
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A réir an t-seanchais b’ e Oran Ciorstaidh Bruce a’ chiad òran 
a rinn am bard riamh, c.1834 is gun e ach ochd bliadhna deug a 
dh’aois. Tha MacEanraig ga thoirt fon tiotal ‘Oran Gaoil’ is e ag 
radh “When he was eighteen he composed his first song, very 
likely one to Kirsty Bruce, his first sweetheart, on whom he 
composed a number, of which the love-song with which I begin is 
the best.” Bha Ciorstaidh Bruce na searbhanta air oighreachd 
Losgantir is rinneadh an t-oran nuair a bha 1 a’ falbh air ais 
dhachaigh. Tha grinneas na h-ighne air a dhealbhachadh le 
iomhaigheachd thraidiseanta is tha an gaol na thinneas dha. Aig 
deireadh an orain tha e ag radh gum bi doigh-beatha nas fhearr aca 
na bhith ri feamnadh is gum bi iad comhla gu brath. 


Oran Ciorstaidh Bruce 
Ho ro gum bi mi 

Gad chaoidh rim bheo, 

Ma thréig thu mise 

Cha lugh’ orm thu; 

Nan tigeadh tu fhathast 

Bu tu m’ aighear ’s mo rún, 
'S nam faighinn do litir 

Gu fruiginn thu null. 


Air do m’ inntinn bhith strì riut 

“S a’ sior dhol mun cuairt, 

Air an ribhinn óig chùl-duinn 

°G amharc dlùth air a snuadh; 
Ghabh mi tlachd na do bhaindeachd 
Ann an cainnt nach gabh luaidh, 

°S mi bha togarrach falbh leat 
Feadh gharbh-chriochan tuath. 


Tha mo chridhe cho luaineach 
Ri duilleach na craoibh, 

Nuair bhios e air ghluasad 

Le fuachd is le gaoith; 

Bho nach d’ labhair mi facal riut 
A bha fo mo shuim, 

Dh fhas seo na ghath-gearraidh 
Fom asnaichean taoibh. 


Do cheum air an driùchd, 
Madainn chiuin ris a’ ghréin — 
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Sioda ri dearrsadh 

Bho áirde do chléibh, 

A dh'ionnsaigh do shàilean, 
Gum b’ àilleachd leam fhèin 
Mi bhith teannadh nad chòir, 
Claistinn còmhraidh do bhèil. 


Gus an téid mi dhan úir 

Air mo dhùnadh sna clàir, 
Àilleachd do ghnùis bidh 
Nam shùilean gu bràth; 

Dh’ fhàg thu neo-shunndach 
Mi direadh nan ard, 

Muigh aig fuarain nam beann 
Anns gach am ’s gun mi slan. 


Ged tha mi nam chiobair 

A’ direadh nam beann, 

A’ cruinneachadh chaorach 

Feadh raointean is ghleann; 

"S ann a thèid mise null 

Far an cluinn mi do chainnt 

'S gum bu leasachadh slàint’ leam 
Do lamh chur nam laimh. 


Gura binn thu rid chlaistinn 
Na ealtainn nan speur — 

No m piana ri ceól 

’S cluiche seòlta ri teud; 
No a’ chuthag air lòn 

Latha ceòthach air ghleus — 
No smeòrach nam badan 
Air meangan fo gheug. 


Do Shlèite nam bradan, 

Far an deachaidh tu thàmh — 
Nach mise bha mar riut 

Gun leabaidh ach càrn; 

Chan fhaireachadh gòrach 
Leam d’ eòlas ’s do ghnàths — 
Bu bhinne lem chluais thu 

Na fuaim a’ chiùil aird. 
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Diluain air an rathad 

“S mi falbh leis an spréidh, 
Nuair chuala mi naidheachd 
Leig mo chridh’ as grad leum; 
Is shuidh mi air tulach 

Is m° uilinn air geug, 

Mi smaointinn thu falbh 

Ga ar tearbadh o chèil’. 


[...] 


Tha mo shúilean air sileadh 

Mar fhrasan on áird, 

Mo rasgan air losgadh 

Aig teothad do ghráidh; 

Fo eagal, fo imnidh 

Fo imcheist gach la, 

Gun toir mac a’ Ghoill bhuam thu 
“S nach buannaich mi d’ lamh. 


Ri feamainn a’ chladaich 

Cha bhi sinn a’ stri, 

Le corran ga buain ’s ga 

Cur suas air ar druim; 

“S ann théid sinn a Shlèite 

Far am b’ éibhinn leat bhith — 

’S bidh sinne le chèil’, 

Dh’aindeoin Clèir no cruaidh bhinn.” 


Coltach ri iomadh àite eile, dh'fhuiling na Hearadh gu mor ann 
an 1846 — ‘A’ Bhliadhna a dh’fhalbh am Buntata.’ Mar a tha 
James Hunter ag innse san leabhar The Making of the Crofting 
Community: 


The first hint of the oncoming calamity occurred in 
Harris in the early summer. The previous year’s potatoes 
having proved inedible when lifted from their storage 
pits, the island’s population were forced to subsist on a 
diet of shellfish and sand eels.” 


Ann an Oran a’ Bhuntata ~ an t-òran a b’ fhaide arinne’s ea’ 
ruith gu ochd fichead sreath — tha am bard a’ toirt iomradh air a’ 
mhaorach seo a tha a’ fagail nan daoine cho fann is nach éirich iad 
far an glùinean. °S e seo an aon bhàrdachd a tha againn ann an 
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Gàidhlig na h-Alba mu Ghaiseadh a’ Bhuntata — co-dhiù a chaidh 
a dhéanamh ri linn a’ ghaistdh is a tha air mairsinn chun an la an- 
diúgh.” Bàrdachd ioma-fhillte a tha a-mach air cuspair 
deuchainneach, is ged tha seo aithnichte ann an cuid de na rannan, 
tha ceathramhan eile geur-chainnteasach is èibhinn — dh’ fhaodte 
gun robh e fa-near dhan bhard faochadh a thoirt dha fhéin is dhan 
a’ choimhearsnachd tron àbhachdas. Leis a’ mhodh innleachdach 
seo tha e a’ bruidhinn ris a’ bhuntata fhéin ’s ag rádh nach eil 
iongnadh sam bith ann gun do roghnaich e an dùthaich fhàgail leis 
mar a bha daoine a’ déanamh mi-fheum dheth is ga dhroch- 
laimhseachadh: tha iad ga ghoil, a’ stobadh fhorcannan ann is 
leth-dusan lamh a’ toirt ionnsaigh air comhla! 


Oran a’ Bhuntata 


'S bochd a’ ghaoir anns gach dùthaich 


Aig clann daoine gad ionndrainn, 
O thàinig plàigh anns an ùir 
A rinn d’ fhògradh. 


Dh fhág don t-sluagh air dhroch bhlas thu, 


Mar an gual ann an dreach thu, 
’S tu cho cruaidh ris na clachan 
Fod chòmhdach. 


Thar gach seòrsa bhiodh aca, 

Bu tu ’m pór san robh “n taice 

Do gach aon nach robh pailt 
Ann an stòras. 


O mheasg na talmhainn a b’ fheàrr 

Thàinig sgriob ort ro gheàrr, 

Ach na mhair dhiot feadh bhàgh 
Ann am mòintich. 


"S iomadh dimeas is tàir 

Bha thu giùlan ’s gach ceàrn, 

Ged a thogair thu “m fàgail, 
Cha bu neònach. 


Bhith gad chrochadh air stàilinn 

Ann am priosanan praisich, 

'S uisge goilteach an aird 
Chum am beóilean. 
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Gun deidheadh cuibhrige daraich 
Os do cheann a theann sparradh, 
Gus am fagadh do neart 

Anns a’ cheo thu. 


’S nuair a bheirist a-bhàn thu 

Gus do thaomadh sa chlar, 

Gum biodh leth-dusan lamh 
Agad còmhla. 


’S leam chan iongnadh thu theicheadh 
’S a liuthad aon a bha breith ort, 
A thug toll air do sheiche 

Len òrdag; 


Is cuid eile gad riabadh, 

A’ cur forca nad chliathaich, 

O nach b’ fhiù leo d’ fheuchainn 
Lem meòirean. 


P 


’S math an còcair’ an t-acras — 

°S e nach dèanadh ort tarcais, 

Ged a bheireadh tu ’n aileag 
Dhan sgòrnan. 


[...] 


Tha “n gruaidhean air seacadh 
°S an aodainn air cairteadh, 
Le goinne ’s le acras 

Gad ionndrainn. 


Aig maorach a’ chladaich 

Air am fagail cho lag 

Is nach èirich tad ceart 
Air an glúinean. 


[...] 


Ma chreidear mo bhriathran, 

Bidh cuimhn’ air a’ bhliadhna 

Sna dh’ fhalbh thu le fiabhras 
Na h-ùireach.” 
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Tha orain a’ bhaird cuideachd a’ toirt sealladh dhuinn air beatha 
san naoidheamh linn deug is gu h-àraidh air cleachdaidhean is 
beachdan sòisealta an ama. Bhiodh na h-annasan is na h- 
innleachdasan ura a bhiodh a’ tighinn dhan aite a’ toirt 
chuspairean dhan bhard, mar eisimpleir ann an Oran na Teatha far 
a bheil e ag radh gun robh e maslach a bhith ag òl na teatha — rud 
nach robh riatanach — is gun teagamh a’ rabhadh gur ann a bha 1 
dona do shlainte dhaoine. Tha e a’ bruidhinn ris an teatha fhein 
san rann seo — is a toirt rabhadh dhi fhéin “s dha bráthair (an 
tombaca). 


’S truagh nach robh thu fhéin ’s do bhràthair 
Far nach tràigheadh ’n dile — 

A liuthad teaghlach bochd a dh’fhag sibh 

Sa chearn seo dhan rioghachd; 

Esan ga losgadh le ceo 

'S tusa sa bhùrn theth *tocadh — 

Dh’ fhag sibh na mìltean dh’easbhaidh treòir 
'S am pòcaid gun dad innte.” 


Tha sealladh sòisealta againn cuideachd ann am Banais lain 
Mhartainn a rinneadh mu 1852 nuair a phòs lain Màrtainn à 
Ceann a’ Bhàigh, air taobh an ear na Hearadh, agus Oighrig 
Mhoireasdan, nighean Ruairidh Mhoireasdain — Ruairidh 
Hiortach — a bha air tighinn gu Ceann an Locha san t-Òb à Hiort.” 
Tha an t-òran a’ toirt dhuinn dealbh air banais-taighe aig an am 
ged a tha e follaiseach gu bheil mac-meanmna gheur ag obair an 
seo is am bard gu mor a’ cur ris aig amannan. Tha sealladh againn 
cuideachd air dreuchd a’ bhaird sa choimhearsnachd mar neach- 
labhairt no neach-clàraidh thachartasan. Tha an t-òran seo na 
dheagh eisimpleir is e ag rádh gun do dh’ iarr ‘seann duine teisteil’ 
(Calum MacDhomhnaill — Calum mac Ruairidh — aig an robh 
bùth) air òran a dheanamh airson na bainnse. Mar a bha D.I 
MacDhomhnaill ag innse: 


“O bhiodh iad gu dearbh fhèin ag iarraidh air na bàird òrain a 
dhéanamh. Nam biodh tachartas sam bith gu bhith ann — banais 
no rud dhan t-seòrsa sin — no cuspair sam bith a bhiodh èibhinn 
airson òran a dheanamh air a shon. Is bhiodh iad uaireannan a’ 
taghadh cuideigin a dheidheadh a dh iarraidh air a’ bhàrd an t- 
òran a dheanamh. °S dócha gun dèanadh e na bu luaithe e do 
chuid a dhaoine. Mar a bha Calum mac Ruairidh bha e na 
mharsanta is bhiodh e buailteach air duais a thoirt dha. °S docha 
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gun toireadh am fear sin dha botal uisge-bheatha no rudeigin 
airson a dhéanamh! Chan eil cáil a dh’ fhios aig duine.’” 


Mar sin bha cuideam air a chur air a’ bhard ged a bhiodh seo na 
dheagh urram dha cuideachd. Tha am bard fhéin a’ cur urram air 
feadhainn is e ag rádh: “Gura truagh nach robh am Baillidh is 
Calum mac Ruairidh aig a’ cheann shuas ’s Fear Huisinis.” Mar 
sin, bha tomhas de dh’inbhe aca seo sa choimhearsnachd, ach a 
réir a’ bhaird, bha a’ bhanais airidh orra. Oran éibhinn a tha gar 
toirt tro latha na bainnse, bho thus gu éis, is a’ criochnachadh le 
comhradh inntinneach eadar fear is bean na bainnse. 


Banais Iain Mhàrtainn 

Fiadhachadh farsaing gu Banais Iain Mhàrtainn 
Chualas ’s gach ait’ an t-iomradh aic’; 

Bha dùil “am an toiseach gum b’ ann ann am Mànais 
Gheibhte air sgàth ni? Dhùghaill i; 

Bha mise gam bhiodadh nach toireadh mi ann 

Chur crioch air na bh’ ann a chùrsachan — 

Na gugaichean Hiortach bha còrr agus bliadhna 

An crochadh san riasg bha sùghanta. 


Tha seann duine teisteil a’ fuireach san t-Òb, 
Duin’ onarach còir is bùth aige, 

Dhan tug mi mo ghealladh gun dèanainn ann rann 
’S bha fianaisean ann mun chumhnanta; 

Gun innsinn an fhirinn gun fhacal dhen bhrèig 
Mu dheidhinn na fèist bha fiùghantach; 

Bha Dòmhnall Munro na shuidhe aig a’ bhòrd 

’S am botal na dhòrn ’s b’ e “n diúl nach e. 


[...] 


“S nuair chaidh mi a-staigh rinn mi beannachadh-baird 
Nuair chunna mi ’n t-aros luchairteach: 

Bha caochladh gach dibh’ ann am botal leis fhéin 

Is lasraichean céir is srithadh ast’: 

Bha sitheann na gadan a’ laigh’ air na miasan 

Is shuidh sinn aig biadh na fiùghantachd; 

Nach truagh nach robh ’m Baillidh is Calum mac Ruairidh 
Aig a’ cheann shuas ’s Fear Huisinis. 


’S bha fasanan eil’ ann nach fhaca mi riamh 
Gun d’ mhothaich mi riaghailt ùr a bh’ ann — 
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Gach ìosal is uasal bhith maille ri chèil’ 

Gun dad ach thoir fhéin gad ionnsaidh e; 

Nam fairicheadh tu pathadh bha portair is beòir ann 

Mar gum biodh ol a’ bhuirn ac’ air; 

’S air m’ fhacal nach d’ dh’fhairich mi mionaid san oidhch’ 
An comann gun fhoill nan lùth-chleasan.” 


[...] 


Bha na rannan sin aig MacEanraig ann an Leabhar nan Gleann 
ach “s dócha nach eil e na iongnadh nach robh na rannan a leanas 
aige nuair a tha am bard a’ criochnachadh le còmhradh 
inntinneach eadar fear 1s bean na bainnse an oidhche sin — a’ 
cleachdadh samhla a” chrainn-threabhaidh airson seo a chur an 
céill. 

Nuair mhúch iad an solas ’s a ghabh iad mu thàmh, 

Bha leabaidh air lar sa chúl-taigh ann; 

Bha ise cho togarrach ’s esan car náireach 

’S tharraing e dail mun d’ thionndaidh e; 

Nuair thug i súil thairis nach dèanadh e feum 

*S ann labhair i fhèin car diombach ris: 

“Mur dean thu càil idir théid mise dhan Chlèir 

'S gun cuir mise ’n céill do lunndaireachd!” 


“Socair a chailinn, chan eil mi glè eòlach — 

Agads’ tha coir air m’ ionnsachadh; 

Nan innseadh tu dhomhsa mu mheadhan do stòrais 
Chuirinns’ air dòigh dhut m’ ionnstramaid; 

Nan dèanadh tu innse gun chàil ach an fhìrinn, 
Thàirninn mo sgrìob gu durachdail — 

Ged bu riadhaire glas 1 nach d’ dh’aiticheadh riamh, 
Fo luibhean ’s fo fheur gun tionndainn 1.” 


‘S cha do thachair bhith agad ach atharnach mheath, 
Dh fhóghnadh a’ chliath ga h-úireachadh, 

Far am fàsadh an toradh nan cuirinnsa siol 

Le tomhais math rianail ’s ùin’ thoirt dhith; 

Racan math daraich ’s a’ bhuille bhith trom 

A bheireadh am fonn as m’ ionnstramaid, 

’S a bhuachailleachd fhada mus itheadh na h-eòin e — 
Siud agad Iain Oig an t-ionnsachadh!” 


Bha °n tairgse cho taitneach ’s bha mise nam fheum — 
Cha d' tharraing mi éis ach thionndaidh mi; 
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Bha “n crann ’s e na sheasamh ’s e deiseil son feum, 
Le coltair math geur ’s bord-urach air; 

Thoisich an treabhadh bha domhain ’s bha teann 
Siud far robh “n tionndadh ’s b’ èibhinn e — 

An grunnd na clais Hiortaich ag obair air bùrach 
Gus an robh lùths air gèilleadh ann.” 


Coltach ri iomadh àite eile, dh’fhuiling na Hearadh gu mòr san 
naoidheamh linn deug ri linn nam fuadaichean. Chan e a-mhàin 
gun robh na daoine bochd nan crannchar, bha iad cuideachd an 
impis a bhith air an cur às an dachannan — cuid dhiubh gu fearann 
creagach taobh an ear an eilein, is cuid a-null thairis. Gu dearbh 
mu na 1840an, cha robh air fhàgail air a’ Mhachaire, air an taobh 
an iar, ach grunn chiobairean is shearbhantan.” Tha Cunntas- 
sluaigh 1861 a’ sealltainn nach robh ach tri taighean eadar 
Losgantir is na Buirgh: taigh a’ bhàird; taigh san robh Beasa 
Mhoireasdan is a mac Dòmhnall; agus taigh Oighrig Mhòir 
Sheileaboist a bha na banachaig air an oighreachd. Bhiodh am 
bàrd na dhuine òg aig an àm seo, is fad iomadh bliadhna bhiodh e 
a’ cìobaireachd a-null ’s a-nall far am b’ àbhaist do dh'iomadh 
teaghlach a bhith, ach cho fad ’s as aithne dhuinn, cha do rinn e 
òran riamh mu na fuadaichean. Ach, seach gun robh beò-shlaint a’ 
bhàird an crochadh an dà chuid air na ‘daoine mora’ is dha-rìribh 
air na caoraich air an robh mallachd iomadh bàrd eile, cha bhiodh 
e na bhuannachd dha an di-moladh. 

Gu dearbh, bhiodh am bard gu tric a’ moladh uaislean an eilein 
is rinn e òran sònraichte sa bhliadhna 1866 nuair a phòs uachdaran 
na Hearadh, Charles Adolphus Murray, an Seachdamh Morair 
Dunmore agus Gertrude Coke, an treas nighean aig Dàrna Morair 
Leicester.” San òran seo, A’ Chiad Oran Molaidh dhan Mhorair 
Dunmore, tha am bàrd a’ mealadh naidheachd a’ Mhorair is a’ 
toirt deagh dhealbhachadh air an fhàilte chridheil a chuir muinntir 
na Hearadh air a’ chàraid òg nuair a thàinig iad dhachaigh chun an 
eilein ’s iad air úr-phósadh. 


A’ Chiad Òran Molaidh dhan Mhorair Dunmore 
Air faillirin illirin uillirin o 

Air faillirin illirin ùillirin o 

Air faillirin illirin uillirin o 

Gura bòidheach do chomann 

Glan soilleir gun sgleò! 
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Nuair a chunnacas do long 

°G aireamh thonn tighinn on Dun, 
'S 1 marcachd na fairge 

Gun chearb air a’ churs, 

Tighinn direach gu Bhalaigh 

"S 1 deàrrsadh fo siùil — 

’S bha bhratach ag innse 

Co bh’ innte fo rum. 


Bha na canain toirt caismeachd 
'S tu a’ teannadh ri tir, 

’S mac-talla nan gleann 

Os an ceann riuth a’ stri; 

Na creagan a’ sgealbadh 

Le stararaich na piob’ — 

’S tein-adhair nam beanntan 
Mar lainntear an Righ. 


’S e do shluagh a bha aoibhneach 
'N am cluinntinn do sgeul, 

Gun robh thu tighinn dhachaigh 
’S 1 agad fod sgèith, 

A chòmhnaidh nad dhùthaich 
Far eil bùirean an fhèidh, 

Is pladaraich a’ bhradain 

Le caismeachd a’ leum. 


Dhan a’ ghleann sam bi choill 
Far an cluinn mi na h-eòin, 
Len ceileireadh binn 

’S iad air mhìltean gun bhròn; 
An doire nan geug 

Muigh air rèidhleach nan cnò, 
An Ròghadal chraobhach 
Nan raontaichean feòir. 


ol 


Tha Domhnallach Sgarastaigh 
'S cha dearmad mi ainm, 
Lamh dhearg air a ghualainn 
Le suaicheantas teann — 
Foghlamaicht’, firinneach, 
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Direach gun mheang; 
Le gliocas ’s le eolas 
Toirt seòladh dhan champ. 


'S e dh’ fhag thu mar bha thu 
Measg cháich ’s os an cionn, 
Cho cairdeach ’s a bha thu 

Do Bhanrighinn a’ Chruin; 
Gun d’ fhuair thu leat àrach 

On phaist’ air a’ ghluin, 

Nach dealaich gu brath riut 

*S a dh’ardaich do chliù. 

Cha robh mi nur fianais 

'N am riaghlaidh na bh’ ann: 
Chumadh gàir Dhruim nam Biast mi 
Ged dh'iarrainn bhith ann; 

Ach dh innseadh an sgeula, 
Gun fhiaradh gun cham — 

Mu phòsadh an Iarla 

’S gun crìochnaich mi ’n rann.” 


Dh’fhaodte gur ann mun àm a phòs e fhèin is Raonaid 
NicIlleathain ann an 1848 a ghluais am bard is a theaghlach gu 
Cleite na Ducha air oighreachd Losgantir far an robh iad a’ 
fuireach fad bhliadhnachan ann an taigh beag cloiche air oir na 
fidich. Às dèidh dhan bhàrd caochladh, bha Mòr a nighean is a 
teaghlach fhèin a’ fuireach ann an Cleite na Ducha is seach gun 


robh an taobh an iar cho falamh de dhaoine bhiodh mnathan- 


luaidh a’ tighinn as na Bàigh a luadh chun a’ Mhachaire. Bha 
Seònaid lain ’ic Ailein (1859-1939) — seanmhair Dhómhnaill I. 
MhicDhòmhnaill — am measg nam mnathan-luaidh is bhiodh 1 a’ 
coiseachd à Liceasto, tro Bhealach Creag an Eòin, a luadh gu Mòr 
a’ Bhàird. B’ ann an sin a thog ise torr dha na h-òrain a bhiodh 1 
a’ gabhail dha fhèin — a bharrachd air rannan beaga mar Ho Rodan 


Binneach a rinn am bàrd air làrach nam bonn is e a’ coimhead a- 


mach air an uinneig: 
Hò rodan binneach 
Ho rodan ban 


Ho rodan binneach 
Sitig Mor a’ Bhaird.” 
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Bha Seònaid cuideachd ag innse gur ann an Cleite na Ducha a 
rinneadh Caisteal Allt an t-Siùcair nuair a bha clann a’ bhàird og. 
Bha iadsan air bothag a thogail le ceapan ’s iad a’ cluiche a-muigh 
is 's iongantach mura do rinn e an t-òran sa chiad dol a-mach mar 
chur-seachad dhaibhsan. Mar sin tha na h-iomhaighean ’s na 
dealbhannan eireachdail a tha am bàrd a’ cur an cèill dhuinn a’ 
nochdadh mac-meanmna air leth geur. Tha e a’ toirt iomradh air 
dealbhannan seilge a bhith air balla a’ chaisteil °s iad a’ 
dealbhachadh gaisgich na Fèinne a bha cho cumanta ann an 
sgeulachdan is ann an òrain. Dh’ fhaodte gun do bhrosnaich ‘Allt 
an t-Siùcair’ aig Alasdair mac Mhaighstir Alasdair am bard gus an 
t-ainm annasach a thoirt air a’ bhothaig agus tha buaidh a 
bhàrdachd cuideachd follaiseach ann am meadarachd an òrain. 
Coltach ri ‘Moladh Mòraig’ aig Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair tha 
Caisteal Allt an t-Siùcair stèidhichte air ceòl pìoba le ùrlar agus 
siubhal. Tha an t-Ollamh Ruaraidh MacThòmais ag innse mun 
chruth bàrdachd seo: “Moladh Moraig is the prototype of this 
complicated poem structure, though the most famous example is 
Donnchadh Ban's ‘Moladh Beinn Dobhrain. ™” Dh’ fhaodte gur e 
òran Dhonnchaidh Bhàin a chuala Niall Moireasdan is a 
bhrosnaich e gus òran fhèin a dhèanamh; gu dearbh tha e a’ toirt 
iomradh air Mac an t-Saoir ann an òrain eile, m.e san Darna Oran 
Molaidh dhan Mhorair Dunmore is e ag ràdh: “’S e sin a theireadh 
Donnchadh Bàn / A’ seinn nan dan a thuirt e.”” 


Caisteal Allt an t-Siùcair 

’S e Caisteal Allt an t-Siùcair 
Tha sònraichte; 

Rinneadh gun bhuill’ ùird 

’S ann tha ’n neònachas; 
Direach snaidhte dluth, 

“S e gun char gun lùig, 

’S mor an t-adhbhar uaill 

San Roinn Eorpa e; 

Nuair thig mi gu dluth 
Dh’amhare air lem shúil, 
Chionn e bhith nam dhuthaich 
Tha prois orm; 

'S ged bhithinn na mo bhard, 
B’ ole mi anns a’ cheaird 
Airson a chuid ailleachd 

A steornadh dhuibh. 
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Na h-oisinnean ’s na h-uinneagan 

Tha leinne nan cuis-iongnaidh, 

Bho thogadh ann an ealamhachd, 
Nach tuit gu crioch na lathaichean; 
Mo bheannachd aig na clachairean 

A chaith air an cuid saothrach; 

Gur mor an t-adhbhar toileachaidh 
Dhan t-sluagh thig gus an Nollaig ann, 
Bhith danns’ air urlar lobhtaichean 

Le faram dol san ruidhle; 
Luchd-frithealaidh cho aigeannach, 
Cho ealamh ri na dealanaich, 

Gun srann ach Beurla Shasannach 

Ga labhairt ann cho cumteach; 

Fear shios 1s shuas toirt sporaidh dhaibh, 
Fear thall ’s a-bhos gam brosnachadh, 
Toirt siola stop is botal leoth’ 

'S NicCoisealaim ga sgrìobhadh. 


Bha ’m plan air a tharraing 

Cho faisg air a’ bhúrn ann, 

"S nach leigear a leas 

A dhol fada ga ghiùlan; 

Bha fuaran fon leabaidh 

"Se °g eirigh bhon aigeal, 

Is feadannan cama 

Dol a-steach anns gach rùm dhe; 
A mhuinntir nach fhac’ e 

'S beag iongnadh a chleachd iad, 
Mur saothraich iad fada 

Gu choimhead len sùilean; 

Cha chualas ’s chan fhacas 

Bho linn Banrighinn Anna 
Iongnadh eil’ air an talamh 

A thèid os a chionnsan. 


Ann an Cèitean an Earraich 
Thig a’ Phàrlamaid dhachaigh, 
’S ma chreideas sibh m’ fhacal 
Bidh acasan cùirt ann; 

'S gur mór a’ chúis-mhaslaidh 
Am bothan tha faisg air — 
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Mur cuir sibh e as 

Thèid a bhlastadh le fùdair! 

'S a’ bhaintighearna a’ cantainn 
Nach dèanadh 1 taigh-chearc dheth, 
A chionn gu robh ceap 

Anns a’ bhalla na chùlaibh. 


’S their sibh gur e rannachd dhomh 
Bhith labhairt air a bhrèaghad, 

’S nach eil guth no facal anns 

An ealainn-s’ ach a’ bhreug; 

Tha bhuil oirbh nach fhaca sibh 

Na h-uile seòrsa dath a bh’ air, 

’S na dealbhaidhean bu mhaisiche 

'N dèidh ’m marcadh air a’ chliathaich; 
Bha Fionn is Caoilt is Oisean ann 

Le saighde geura corranach, 

Gan clapadh oir bha coltas orr’ 

Bhith togairt dhol a dh'fhiadhach; 
Bha lomhainn air a teannachadh 

Air eagal ball ’s gun caraicheadh iad, 
Tro ghlinn is iad a’ tabhannaich 

A’ sgalaich ann an iarann.” 


Pabaigh 

’S e eilean torach, gorm a tha an Eilean Phabaigh, ann an Caol na 
Hearadh. Aig deireadh na 17mh linn, sgriobh Màrtainn 
MacGilleMhartainn na leanas mu dheidhinn: 


About half a league from Bernera, to the westward, lies the 
island of Pabbay, 3 miles in circumference, and having a 
mountain in the middle. The soil is sandy, and fruitful in corn 
and grass, and the natives have lately here discovered a white 
marble.“ 


Bha Pabaigh ainmeil airson a bhith a’ dèanamh an uisge- 
bheatha is ged a bha seo mì-laghail, bha e a’ toirt dòigh dhan tuath 
gus am mal a phàigheadh, is mar sin cha robh an oighreachd a’ cur 
cus dragh orra. Ach, cha b’ fhada gus an do dh'atharraich cùisean 
is chaidh an t-uisge-beatha a chleachdadh mar leisgeul gus na 
daoine a chur far an eilein gus àite a dhèanamh dha na caoraich. 
Ann an Cunntas-sluaigh 1841, bha 323 neach a’ fuireach san 
eilean, ann an 65 dachannan — ach chaidh Liongaigh fhuadach ann 
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an 1843, agus Baile na Cille ann an 1846. Chaidh an sluagh air fad 
a chur far an eilein: cuid a Cheap Bhreatainn, cuid a Bhearnaraigh 
(chaidh a’ chuid as motha dhiubh seo a dh’ Astrailia an ceann ùine 
ghoirid) is chaidh an corr dha na Hearadh is a Sgalpaigh.“ Na 
leabhar Harris in History and Legend, tha Bill Lawson ag innse 
gum fac’ e fhéin Tiomnadh Nuadh ann an Ceap Breatainn, is na 
briathran a leanas sgriobhte na bhroinn: 


Gifted by the Inverness Education Society to John Morrison, 
Pabbay in Harris, 21st June 1827.” 


As déidh an fhuadaich, chaidh Pabaigh a thoirt air mhal do 
dh’Uilleam MacNeill a Uibhist a Tuath is nuair a chaochail esan 
ann an 1863, chaidh e gu Iain Stiùbhart Easaigh.* Thathar a’ meas 
gur ann uaireigin as dèidh seo a chaidh Niall Moireasdan ann. 
Seach gun do lean an t-ainm ‘Bard Phabaigh’ ris, tha e furasta co- 
dhúnadh gun do chuir e seachad greis mhór air an eilean is tha 
MacEanraig ag innse: 


It was in Pabbay that he lived most of his life, so that Neil 
Morison may fittingly be called the Pabbay Bard.” 


Ach, a réir lain MhicDhòmhnaill — iar-ogha a’ bhàird — cha robh 
e ann ach mu cheithir bliadhna air fad.” Tha Cunntas-sluaigh 1861 
a’ sealltainn gun robh am bard fhathast ann an Cleite na Ducha, 
ach ann an 1871 bha e fhèin ’s a theaghlach ann an Eilean 
Phabaigh comhla ri aon teaghlach eile: Fearghas MacFhearghais, 
a bhean agus a nighean.“ Ged nach eil e clàraichte aig an am sin, 
tha fios againn bho orain a’ bhaird gun robh Domhnall 
Moireasdan — Dòmhnall Beasa — ann bho am gu am cuideachd. 
Tha am bard tric a’ toirt iomradh air an fheadhainn a bha còmhla 
ris is e ag rádh ann an Oran a’ Chianalais: “Mar tha Fearghas cha 
déan e seanchas” is “Tha mi gun solas nam aite-cOmhnaidh/Ach 
Dómhnall gorach le seacaid bhan air.” Bha Domhnall Beasa is a 
mháthair a’ fuireach ri taobh a’ bhàird ann an Cleite na Ducha ts 
nuair a chaochail ise, thug am bard fo sgèith e seach gun robh 
seòrsa de dh'easbhaidh cèille air. Gu dearbh, tha iomadh 
sgeulachd èibhinn ann mun dol a-mach aig Dòmhnall! Tha a’ 
chiad dà rann de Dhomhnall Beasa Lachdann Ciar (nach do 
nochd an clo) a’ toirt deagh dhealbh air. 


Dòmhnall Beasa lachdann ciar 
Cha robh ciall idir aige; 
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'S ann sa bhrugh a bha e riamh 
Chleachd e bhith san driughleach! 


Aghaidh gun ghaiseadh on bhiadh, 
Nach tuirt riamh tha cus aige: 

Far nach cuireadh cù a shròn 
Dhèanadh Dòmhnall sùrd ris.” 


Ged a tha Eilean Phabaigh air leth brèagha, tha e soilleir bho na 
h-òrain nach do chòrd e ris a’ bhàrd idir a bhith ann, is e a’ 
miannachadh a bhith air ais air tìr-mòr na Hearadh, gu h-àraid 
faisg air beinn Bhlithbhal a tha ag èirigh os cionn Sgarastaigh far 
an do rugadh e. Tha am bard gu mòr a-mach air cho aonranach ’s 
cho dubhach ’s a tha e fhèin air an ‘eilean fhiadhaich’ seo, far a 
bheil e a’ faireachdainn glaiste mar phrìosanach. Ann an Oran a’ 
Chianalais tha e ag ràdh: 


Och mar tha mi is mi nam aonar — 

Is cianail dh’ fhag iad mi n seo nam ònar; 

Och mo dhìobhail nach mi bh’ air tir ann 

Am mullach Bhiithbhal far ’m b’ òg an robh mi.” 


Gu dearbh, b’ ann am Pabaigh a rinneadh na h-òrain a b’ ainmeile 
aig a’ bhard is tha e follaiseach gun robh an aonranachd is an 
cianalas ga bhrosnachadh is a’ toirt spiorad na bàrdachd beò. Ann 
an Oran an Eagail tha e a-rithist a’ cur an cèill cho aonranach ’s 
a tha e a’ faireachdainn air an eilean. Tha an t-eagal ga 
chuartachadh ann am Pabaigh agus taibhsean is bòcain a’ cur 
dragh air fhèin “s air a theaghlach. Tha e cuideachd a’ toirt 
iomradh air na cnàmhan a bhiodh a’ tighinn am bàrr san t-siaban 
aig Lag a’ Bhatail far an robh sabaid mhòr eadar na Leòdaich is 
na Dòmhnallaich sa chòigeamh linn deug.” Tha an t-òran a dh'aon 
ghnothaich air fonn gu math trom, slaodach agus tha seo is am 
feum a tha am bàrd a? dèanamh de dhorchadas is de 
dh’iomhaighean dubhach, a’ dèanamh an òrain fhèin gu math 
trom is smuaireanach. Ach, tha tionndadh inntinneach aig an 
deireadh nuair a tha am bàrd a’ dealbhachadh “talamh nam 
fritheannan” air taobh an iar na Hearadh, ris an robh deòin-bhàidh 
aige fhèin. Tha sunnd is aighearachd, daingnichte le iomhaighean 
sitheil is dathach a’ nochdadh sna sreathan seo a tha calg-dìreach 
an aghaidh na chaidh rompa. Tha e a’ toirt iomradh air ban- 
Leòdach a bhith ann roimhe is ’s cinnteach gur ann air Mairi 
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Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh a tha e mach. Tha Carmichael Watson 
a’ toirt an fhiosrachaidh a leanas: 


...4 tradition known to Dr. Carmichael and still strong in Harris 
tells us that the poem “Ri fuaim an taibh”, which is called 
Cronan an Taibh, was composed during her exile in the isle of 
Pabbay in Harris, where Mary’s brother Neil, MacLeod 's 
factor for St. Kilda, is said to have lived. Bard Phabaidh, born 
about 1812, refers to her in one of his poems." 


Oran an Eagail 

Gura mis’ tha fo mhulad, 

Tha leann-dubh air mo sharachadh, 
Ann an Eilean dubh Phabaigh 

'S beag a th’ agam a dh’ abhachd dheth; 
Nuair a bhios mi gun mhòine, 

Tional òtraich nam baghannan — 

Gur h-i feamainn na ceilpe 

Bhios a’ goil a’ bhuntata dhomh. 


Geamhradh fad’ air bheag cuideachd, 

"S e dh’ fhag buileach droch shnuadh orm; 
M’ àite-còmhnaidh ’s mo thuineach 
Dluth air tulach nan uaghannan; 

Nuair a chiaras am feasgar 

Bidh an t-cagal gam chuartachadh; 

Chan fhalbh mise gun bhata 

*S car nam amhaich mum buailear mi. 


Ma ni ’n cuilean dubh dranndan 

Their a’ chlann rium “An cuala tu?” 
Their a’ bhean le guth fann rium 

“Las an lamp — o ’s e fuath a th’ ann!” 
Bheir mis an sin grad leum 

As an t-séathar gu bruailleanach, 

M’ fheóil air chrith air na cnàmhan 
Leigeil Pharaoh ga fhuadachadh. 


[...] 


’S ann timcheall ormsa tha ’n gàrradh, 
Cha tig beairn air *s gun leumainn e€; 
Cha tuit clach gu la bhrath dheth 
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’S daingeann làidir an stèidheadh e; 

’S ged bhiodh cabhlach na Banrighinn 

’S iad gu h-ard-chrannach bhrèid-ghealach, 
’S fheudar stad air a chùlaibh — 

Thilleadh smùid Dhruim na Bèiste iad. 


Eilean lomarra fuaraidh, 

Eilean gruamach gun tirealachd; 

Eilean leth-oireach truagh e 

Nuair thig fuachd is droch shiantan ann; 
Chi thu “n fhairge na gleanntan 

Tighinn mar bheanntanan iargalta, 

“S bidh mi suathadh mo chluasan 

Mam buail e air fiar thugam. 


[...] 


Chuireadh roimhe ban-Leódach 

Air fógradh dhan aite seo; 

Rinn 1 luinneag is crònan 

Chur air dòigh ann am bàrdachd dhuinn; 
Bhiodh i ’g gearan a cluasan 

Iomadh uair ’s cha bu nàir’ dhi e, 

°G èisteachd gàirich a’ chuain, 

Bha cheart cho cruaidh ris na tàirneanaich. 


Tha e soilleir ri dhearbhadh 

Gun do mharbhadh na ceudan ann: 
Le gaoth thioram na Màirt 

Bheir an àird bhon an t-siaban iad; 
Is chan iarrainn mar cheàird 

Bhith gan àireamh air lionmhorachd; 
Gum bu chianail am fàgail 

Tighinn am bàrr gun an tiodhlacadh. 


Thoir an t-soraidh bhuam thairis 

Gu talamh nam fritheannan, 

Far an cinneadh a’ mhaigheach 

’S an damh cabrach na mhiltean ann; 
Eilid chaol nan cas fhada 

Ann an gleannan nan sith-bhrughan, 
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Far am faodadh an sealgair 
Spors an anmoich bhith cinnteach dha. 


'S am bradan seang far an fhior-uisg’ 
Bhios a’ direadh gu luath-chleasach, 
Ann an linneachaibh lubach 

Ghlinne chùbhraidh nam fuarannan; 
B fhearas-chuideachd dom inntinn 
A bhith stri aig na bruachannan, 

Slat is sreang aig’ a’ fulang 

Gus an tugaist an uachadar e.^ 


Dh’thaodte gur ann mu 1870 nuair a bha am bard ann am 
Pabaigh a rinn e Moladh na Luchairte is e air a dhol a-null gu 
ruige Eilean Easaigh an dèidh dhan Taigh Mhór a bhith air a 
thogail an sin. Bha Gilleasbuig Stiùbhart air Easaigh a cheannach 
ann an 1856” is ged nach eil iomradh air an taigh ann an Cunntas- 
sluaigh 1861, ann an 1871 tha e claraichte gun robh taigh air an 
eilean san robh ceithir seomraichean deug le uinneagan, 1s chan eil 
teagamh ann nach e an Taigh Mor a tha seo. Seach gun robh am 
bard ag obair aig na Stiùbhartaich, bhiodh e coltach gu leòr gum 
biodh e a’ dol a dh’ Easaigh bho am gu am agus na bu choltaiche 
buileach gun déanadh e oran molaidh do thaigh a mhaighstir. Bho 
fhior thoiseach an òrain tha am bard a’ dealbhachadh eireachdas 
na luchairte agus e fhéin a’ gabhail iongnadh dhan t-saothair a bha 
an lùib a togail. Tha snaithlein de gheur-chainnt air am fighe a- 
steach dhan oran seo cuideachd, gu h-araid nuair a tha am bard a’ 
rabhadh nach dean math do dh’Fhearchar Ruadh na sróine — 
Fearchar MacSuain as an t-Ob — tighinn a-steach dhan lùchairt 
gun a bhrògan a chur dheth an toiseach! 


Moladh na Lùchairte 

’S ann latha na Bliadhn’ Ùire 

A chunnaic mi lem shùilean, 

An aitreabh tha mi ’n dùil 
Gheibheadh cliù san taobh tuath; 
Nuair chaidh mi steach dhan lùchairt 
“S a sheall mi air gach taobh dhiom — 
Cha mhòr nach tug mo shùilean 

Mo thùr uile bhuam! 


Aig meud ’s a ghabh mi dh’iongnadh 
Mun chlachaireachd °s mun t-saoirsneachd 
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Ciamar a b’ urrainn daoine 
Gach aon dhiubh chur suas? 
Toirt uisg’ on charraig ailbhinn 
Le pioban umha ’s airgid, 

Le glasan tha neo-chearbach 

A dhearbhas bhith buan. 


Ach fhir a chosg na ceudan 

Ri talla nan clach sgiamhach, 
Chan eil a leithid lionmhor 
An iar air a’ Chaoil; 
Follaiseach ri fairge 

Is gun e fad on gharbhlach, 
Gur pailt am bradan tarragheal 
Ga mharbhadh ri thaobh. 


[...] 


Nuair théid an taigh an órdugh 

’S an uidheam mar is coir dha. 
Chan fhear gun mhodh gun eólas 
Is cóir thighinn dha dlúth; 

Ach Fhearchair Ruaidh na sroine, 
Ma thig thu chaoidh fo sheól ann — 
Gum feum thu do dha bhróig bhith 
Fon chleóc air do chúl. 


Chan fhaigh thu cead bhith starachd 
Ann sios 1s suas mar b’ abhaist, 

Le brogan mor Chinn Tail’ ort 

Le sàilean ’s spuir-chuil, 

Len spìcean ’s len cuid thairngnean 
Air chor ’s ma ni tad làrach, 

Nach glanar gu La Bhrath e 

Le sal no le burn. 


Is bhon tha ’n taigh cho luachmhor 
A thogadh leis an uachdaran, 

Chan fhaigh dhiotsa suas 

Ach a’ chluas ’s an leth-shùil; 

Mur faigh thu dol don trannsa 

Air uaireannan a dh’amhrac, 
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Gun fhios gum bi thu ann 
Ga do chrampadh an cul. 


[...] 


'S ged ’s foghlaimt’ air a’ cheaird mi 
Ris an can iad bardachd, 

Gun fhearr dhomh fuireach samhach 
Na cach radh rium, 

Gu bheil e mor is dana dhomh 

Rann a sheinn mun aros — 

Nach déan mi dad nas fearr 

Na chur ceàrr bun-os-cionn.” 


Bha Bard Phabaigh cuideachd mothachail mu mhodhan nan 
seann òran molaidh is nam marbhrannan, mar a dhearbhas 
Marbhrann do Mhgr Uilleam Stiubhart nach maireann a bha do 
Theaghlach Easaigh a rinneadh às dèidh dhan Stiùbhartach òg 
bàsachadh le fiabhras air soitheach-seolaidh sa Chuan Innseanach, 
c.1838.* Tha an còd molaidh gu mòr am follais sna rannan seo is 
sar-mholadh ga dhèanamh air a choltas agus air a chomasan mar 
shealgair is mar sheòladair. 


Sùil mar sheabhag ’s pearsa dhealbhach, 
Aigneadh meanmnach aotrom; 

Pailt an gliocas ’s ard am misneachd 

'S móran meas aig daoin’ ort; 

Gu seòladh cuan cò nì riut suas, 

Cha d’ fhuair ’s cha d' rinneadh fhaotainn, 
'S bu ghrinn do làmh air stiùireadh bàrc 
An aghaidh bàirlinn faolainn. 


[...] 


’S bu tu an sealgair direadh garbhlaich, 

Is tric a dhearbh do lamhach, 

A bhith cinnteach ’s tu nach dìobradh 
Bhith toirt cis dhan lan-damh; 

Sa bhadan luachrach anns a’ chruadhlach 
A’ tighinn mun cuairt gu samhach, 

Fo tharraing d’ ùird gum biodh an t-udlach 
A’ dol gun lùths gu lar leat.» 
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Tha Ho Mo Nighean Dubh Riabhach na eisimpleir air stoidhle 
nas úire agus seo óran eile nach robh ann an Leabhar nan Gleann, 


ach a tha air mairsinn sa bheul-aithris. Rinneadh an t-òran mu 


1877 nuair a bha nighean dhiolain aig Seónaid Mhoireasdan, 
nighean a` bhàird. Tha an t-òran ann an riochd tàlaidh is am bard 
a’ bruidhinn ris an leanabh fhein ach, gu h-annasach an aite a bhith 
a’ moladh an leanaibh agus a cuideachd mar a chluinniste ann an 
talaidhean bho shean, tha am bard gan aoireachadh agus a’ di- 
moladh seanair agus seanmhair eile an leanaibh. 


Ho Mo Nighean Dubh Riabhach 
Ho mo nighean dubh riabhach 
Thaine tu gun iarraidh idir 

Ho mo nighean dubh riabhach. 


Rinneadh thu sa gheamhradh ghruamach 
Sa Charn Ruadh am bruthaich na fidich. 


’S coltach ri Fionnlagh an Loin thu 
'S ri Catriona Mhòr nan lipean. 


Siud na lipean nach robh brèagha 
Chithist’ na fiaclan mu ruigst” iad.” 


Chan fhailicheadh air a’ bhàrd laoidh spioradail a dhèanamh nas 
mò mar a dhearbhas Cliù lain Ghobha a rinneadh do dh’Iain 
Moireasdan — Iain Gobha Na Hearadh — a bha na Chriosdaidh, na 
shearmonaiche, is na shàr bhàrd. Bhiodh Niall Moireasdan gu tric 
a’ dol a Leacali a choimhead air a’ Ghobha is a shireadh comhairle 
mun bhàrdachd. Nuair a chaochail an Gobha san Dùbhlachd 
1852 rinn am bàrd Marbhrann Do Dh’lain Gobha ach am 
beachd MhicEanraig: “an elegy which exhibits want of maturity in 
this branch of his art, and is neither firmly knit together, nor 
without palpable demerits.” Ged a tha am bard gu ire a’ moladh 
Iain Ghobha, tha a’ mhor-chuid a-mach air a bhith a’ di-moladh 
boireannach a bha air cliú a’ Ghobha a mhilleadh le bhith a’ 
sgaoileadh droch theisteanas mu dheidhinn. San darna rann tha e 
ag radh: 


Bhana-chleasaiche bhreugach 

A thog sgeul ort nach b’ fhiú, 
Leis am b’ aill thusa charadh 
Measg nan traillean sa chúil; 
Gun tig breith oirr’ on Ard-Righ 
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A bheir barr air a cliú — 
'S a chuid dheth fhathast nach tainig 
Chi cach e len súil." 


Gu dearbh chaidh lain Gobha a ghairm dhan a’ Chlèir san 
Eilean Sgitheanach air sgath seo, ach cha do sheas na bha air a 
chur as a leth is chaidh a dheagh ainm a chumail suas. Ann am 
pàipear inntinneach a thug Niall MacDhòmhnaill seachad do 
Chomunn Gaidhlig Inbhir Nis, tha e ag innse gun do ghabh am 
boireannach an aoir cho dona is gun deach am bard a ghairm mu 
choinneamh an t-Siorraim Seadha ann an Cùirt Loch nam 
Madadh. Bha e an aghaidh a’ bhaird nach robh ainm ann an 
‘Leabhar nam Bard’ is nach robh e mar gum biodh ceadaichte dha 
aoirean a dheanamh. Air latha na cuirteach chaidh ainm Neill 
Mhoireasdain a ghairm gun fhreagairt. Chaidh ainm a ghairm an 
dàrna turas, fhathast gun fhreagairt. Mu dheireadh dh’éigh an 
Siorram Seadha “Bheil Niall Moireasdan, Bard Phabaigh, an 
làthair?” Gun mhaill rinn am bàrd a shlighe chun an t-Siorraim a 
chuir a’ cheist: “Cò ghoir bàrd dhiot?” Fhreagair Niall: “An 
Siorram Seadha.” Seach gun do mheas an Siorram e mar bhàrd, 
cha robh an còrr mu dheidhinn!“ 

Feumaidh nach robh am bàrd fhèin, no dh’fhaodte a’ 
choimhearsnachd, riaraichte leis a’ chiad mharbhrann, 1s uaireigin 
às deidh sin rinn e Cliù lain Ghobha a bha fada na b’ fheàrr a 
thaobh cainnt, sgilean bàrdachd is susbaint. Chan eil teagamh ann 
nach eil an laoidh seo fada nas fheàrr, is tha am bàrd a’ cleachdadh 
ìomhaighean sgriobtarail is cainnt dhrùidhteach a tha a’ freagairt 
an dà chuid air luaidh a dhèanamh air beatha Iain Ghobha agus air 
eagal an anaman fhèin a dhùsgadh am measg an t-sluaigh. 

Gun teagamh tha mòran dhen bheachd gu bheil Cliù lain 
Ghobha a’ toirt bàrr air gach deagh bhàrdachd a rinneadh le Niall 
Moireasdan, Bàrd Phabaigh. Ann am briathran Nèill 
MhicDhòmhnaill “His poem in praise of the poet is believed to be 
the finest he ever composed. Nigel MacNeill, an eminent Gaelic 
scholar, described it as a poem that would have secured him the 
highest honour in Gaelic poetry. “ Agus tha MacEanraig fhèin ag 
ràdh, “Jt is one of the most exalted efforts of the modern Gaelic 
Muse — one that would alone secure him a place of honour among 
the select bards of the Gael.”® Seo earrann dhan laoidh anns a 
bheil 128 sreath uile gu lèir. 
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Cliù Jain Ghobha 

Bhon is fear-foghlaim mi air a’ cheairdsa, 
Luchd-britheimh Gàidhlig na tugaibh beum, 
Air cainnt mhì-fhiùghmhor, neo-dhireach lùbte 
Nach gabh dhomh dlùthadh no cur na chèil’: 
Cha b’ e cion dùrachd a thigeadh riumsa, 

"N àm seinn a chliùsan nam biodh air èis, 

Ach inntinn nàdarra is easbhaidh gràis oirr’ 

'S gun tèid i ceàrr ann an cluich nan teud. 


'S mo bhilean gràineil, neo-thimcheall gheàrrte, 
Gu faic sibh dàna dhomh bhith ri cainnt, 

Air cliù na fianais a dh’fhalbh on fhìon-lios 

Bu chliùiteach gnìomhach am measg nan crann; 
Bha eagal diadhaidh às dèidh a lionadh, 

Gum biodh an cruithneachd nar measg-ne gann; 
Bu tric e °g ùrnaigh dol ann an cùmhnant 
Airson ar caomhnadh aig cathair gràis. 


An ceistear cliúiteach bu mhór luchd-ionndrainn, 
A tha mi g iomradh air na mo dhàn; 

Bu lionmhor sùil a bha silteach srùlach 

An àm do dhùnadh sa chiste chlàr; 

Bu lòchran-iùil thu do dhoill gun sùilean 

Bhiodh gun tur air a’ ghnìomh a b’ fheàrr, 

A’ ruith gu dìreach fon t-slighe mhillteach 

A dhìon nam miltean o dhiol a’ bhàis. 


'S o thog thu ’n aidmheil bu lòchran laist? thu 
Nach cuireadh fras às le doininn gheur; 

Cho fad ’s a dh fhan thu chan fhacas smal ort 

Ach daonnan laist’ ann an ruith na rèis: 

A’ dol tron fhàsach gun eagal namhaid 

Ach spionnadh gràis ga do chumail treun, 

'S tu ruith gu buaidheach gun easbhaidh luathais ort 
Gun d’ fhuair thu °n duais a th’ aig poball Dhè. 


Bu dileas dùrachdach na do ghairm thu, 

Cha b’ ionann ’s foirmealaich nan ceann ard, 
Nach b’ urrainn cainnt ach gu mabach manntach 
Le raige teanga ’s an ceann cho làn: 

'G iarraidh cus stòrais dhan inntinn fheólmhor 
'S i cìocrach, neó-ghlan ’s an taic a ghnáth, 
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Air stèidheadh aotrom bhios dhaibh na fhaoineis 
Aig là a’ chaochlaidh nuair thig am bàs. 


Is ann ort a b’ fhuathach luchd fèin na h-uaille 
Bha `g iarraidh suas gun dhol dhan a’ chro, 

Am measg nan caorach len earradh sgaoilte 

Gu fainicht an gaoid air gach taobh dhen chleòc; 
Bu tric thu dearbhadh orr’ ge bu shearbh leo’ e 
Gum biodh tearbadh ann là a’ mhòid: 

Cuid gu oighreachd sam biodh an t-aoibhneas, 
Cuid eil dhan ghainntir sam biodh am bròn. 


Bha thu ainmeil ’s gach ceàrn an Alba 

Mar ghaisgeach calma led chlaidheamh geur, 

Air taobh na còrach a’ sgrios luchd dò-bheairt 

Bu tric thu còmhrag ri luchd mi-bheus; 

Bhiodh feachd na h-eu-ceairt a’ crith fod èisteachd, 
An cogais fhéin ’s 1 gam bioradh cruaidh; 

Bhiodh fallas drùidhteach a’ sileadh dlùth dhiot 

Le spàirn toirt cunntais dhaibh air an Uan. 


[ees] 

An am dhut eirigh sa choinneimh-urnaigh 

An sluagh a’ dùmhlachadh ort mun cuairt; 

Bu chridhe cruaidh is inntinn bhrùideil 

Nach déanadh lúbadh led ghuth san uair; 

Bu ghaisgeach treun thu ag innse sgeul dhaibh 
Mu chliù na h-éifeachd bha ’m fuil an Uain, 

"S$ air damanadh sìorraidh nan gobhar fhiadhaich 
Air sgeiribh geura dol sios dhan chuan. 


[...] 

Thàinig Gabriel o na h-àrdaibh 

Is àithne làidir aig’ air do thòir — 

Thuirt riut gum b’ fheàrr dhut an rìoghachd àghmhor 
Far nach goid na meàirlich a-steach nad chòir; 
Fhuair thu ’n dileab “s a’ chulaidh rìoghail 

*S ainm an Righ oirr’ gun smal gun sgleò, 

Cho buan ri siorraidheachd tha neo-chriochnach, 

'S an t-aoibhneas siorraidh nach crioch a ghlòir.“ 
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Chuir am bard seachad na ceithir bliadhn’ deug mu dheireadh 
dha bheatha ann an Cleite na Ducha, far an do chaochail e as t- 
earrach 1882. Mar bu dual do chiobair sam bith, bha am bard 
dèidheil air coin, is bha cù ban aige air an robh e gu sònraichte 
measail. Tha iomradh air an Oran an Rodain: 


“S gun dad agam gus mo theàrnadh 
Ach seana chu ban gun fhiaclan.”” 


Bha cunntas laghach aig lain MacDhomhnaill, a tha a’ 
sealltainn mar a chumas teaghlaichean cuimhne beó tro na 
linntean. 


“Nuair a bhasaich am bard, chaidh an cu ban fon leabaidh. Cha 
robh am broinn an taighe na bheireadh as a siud e. Cha tigeadh 
e a-mach as a siud. Bha e fon leabaidh. Cha charaicheadh e. °S 
ann an uair sin a’ coiseachd a bhiodh iad leis an adhlacadh. 
Nuair a ràinig iad drochaid Sheileaboist, seann drochaid fhiodha 
[...] nuair a ràinig e ceann thall na drochaide, lean e an giùlan a 
h-uile ceum riamh gus an do ràinig e ceann thall na drochaide. 
Nuair a ràinig e ceann thall na drochaide, stad e agus leig e tri 
comhartan. Thill e air ais. Às dèidh sin, cha ghabhadh e leigeil 
do dhuine sam bith.”* 


Tha iomradh air a thoirt air a’ bhàrd aig coinneamh de 
Choimisean nan Croitearan san t-Òb air Diardaoin 31 den 
Chèitean, 1883 nuair a tha Coinneach MacDhòmhnaill — 
Coinneach Sgoilear, tuathanach à Sgarastagh Mhòr — a’ togail 
fianais is am Ball Pàrlamaid Teàrlach Friseal Mac an Tòisich ga 
cheasnachadh mu bhàird na sgire. 


“13346. Mr Fraser Mackintosh. — Have you any poets or bards 
among you? — Yes, there was one celebrated poet, but he died 
about two years ago. The Harris bard, he was always called. 
13347. What was his name? — Neil MacKinnon. 

13348. Where did he stay? — Luscantire. ™ 


Chan eil teagamh ann nach e Niall Moireasdan a tha seo a réir 
am a bhais is àite-fuirich, is ged a tha cinneadh eadar-dhealaichte 
air a chlàradh, thathar a’ meas gun do dh éirich a’ mhearachd seo 
ri linn an eadar-theangachaidh is Niall mac Choinnich ga ghabhail 
air mar shloinneadh. 
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Tha e soilleir gun robh comas bàrdachd air leth aig Bard 
Phabaigh — agus mar dhearbhadh gu bheil hut na bàrdachd ann an 
dualchas dhaoine, tha fios againn gu bheil bàird air nochdadh am 
measg a shliochd thar nan ginealach. Bha co-dhiù sianar 
oghaichean is triùir iar-oghaichean aige a bhiodh ri bàrdachd, nam 
measg Niall MacDhòmhnaill — Bard Losgantir — nach maireann, a 
bhiodh gu tric a’ cumail òrain a sheanar beó san taigh-chèilidh." 

Ged a tha òrain a’ Bhàird Phabaich fhathast nan toil-inntinn `s 
nan tlachd agus cuideachd nan deagh theisteanas air eachdraidh an 
ama, cha d’ fhuair e riamh an creideas air an robh e airidh, co-dhiù 
taobh a-muigh na Hearadh. Mar a thuirt e fhèin anns 4’ Chiad 
Òran Molaidh dhan larla Dunmore® mu Dhòmhnallach 
Sgarastaigh — “Cha dearmad mi ainm” — cha bu chòir dhuinne 
ainmsan a dhiochuimhneachadh nas mò. Anns an leabhar A’ 
Suathadh Ri lomadh Rubha, tha Aonghas Caimbeul a’ 
cuimhneachadh air greis a chuir e seachad na òige air Eilean 
Phabaigh far am biodh e a’ cluinntinn òrain Nèill Mhoireasdain 
bho oghaichean a bha, coltach rin seanair rompa, nan ciobairean 
ann. Mun bhàrd tha e ag ràdh: 


Bha Niall caochlaideach, a’ làimhseachadh iomadh seòrsa 
cuspair, ann an iomadh seòrsa suidheachadh eadar cianalas is 
bròn, eagal, moladh, càineadh, aighear is gaol. B’ fheàrr leam 
fhèin gun deidheadh oidhirp a dhèanamh air a bhàrdachd ath- 
chruinneachadh, ach leigeadh seo leis an t-sruth, sruth coimheach 
na faondraich a tha ag iomchair ulaidh-dearmad nan Gàidheal gu 
cuan mor na fàsalachd ’s an dol-a-dhith.” 


Thathar an dòchas gu bheil am pàipear seo a’ dèanamh beagan 
iomraidh an aghaidh an t-sruith choimhich sin. 
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THE GAELIC OF NIALL MAC MHUIRICH 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM GILLIES, M.A. D.Litt., ER.S.E.. F.S.A (Scot) 
4th March, 2005 


I make no apology for offering a linguistic topic to the Society on 
this occasion, because the Gaelic language has always been at the 
heart of the Society’s enterprise. Specifically, | want to talk about 
what Gaelic was like before the Modern period. Although I shall 
speak as a philologist, with an academic curiosity about language as 
such and the Gaelic language in particular, there is also a more 
specific, contemporary relevance to what I have to say. For I firmly 
believe that we (and by ‘we’ I mean to include both philologists and 
language planners and everybody in between) haven’t really got 
‘under the bonnet’ of Gaelic as a language to the extent that we 
should; and that this is glaringly obvious if we draw comparisons 
with the state of knowledge about English or even Scots, and with 
our Celtic neighbours in Ireland and Wales. I know there are 
excuses, including the lack of a large-scale on-line corpus of Gaelic, 
and of both a historical dictionary and a historical grammar. These 
tools would have helped the sort of explorations I have in mind, just 
as their absence impedes the efficiency of attempts to make Gaelic 
teachable and learnable and more generally accessible at all levels. 
Happily, some of these key deficiencies are at last being tackled, 
and I would argue that it is necessary to anticipate their completion 
by developing a more profound framework of understanding of the 
parameters of Gaelic through space and time and register, as a key 
part of the same nexus of pragmatic and philosophical goals that 
motivate the Dictionary and Corpus projects that are currently 
under way, and which will hopefully lead to a Historical Grammar 
project before too long. At the end of the day, decisions about 
Gaelic spelling and terminology, ‘good’ and ‘bad’ Gaelic, and the 
practical objectives of inculcating language loyalty and reversing 
language shift, all demand maximum quality understanding of the 
workings of the language through time and space; and we have a 
lot of work to do before we can say we have that understanding. 
This 1s a big subject, and I can’t claim that my topic will tackle 
more than a small portion of it. My proposed contribution is 
nevertheless an interesting and potentially illuminating one. | want 
to focus on some aspects of the linguistic legacy that has been left 
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family in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, and 
author of the Clanranald Histories, on which I have been working 
for a good period of time. There are several prima facie reasons 
why Niall’s Gaelic is a promising area for investigation. First, he 
has left us specimens both of poetry and of prose, which is not 
common in the Gaelic tradition before the Modern period. 
Secondly, his surviving poetry covers both sides of the divide 
between ‘Classical Gaelic’ and ‘Modern Gaelic’. And thirdly, as | 
shall try to show, his prose also contains ‘Classical’ and ‘Modern’ 
traits intermingled in a way that challenges us to tackle the wider 
questions | referred to above, both in terms of description and of 
definition. 

I shall start with some points of principle and method, and then 
look fairly briefly at a couple of examples of Niall’s Classical and 
vernacular poetry, which offers maximal contrastive potential, 
before examining in greater detail some specimens of his prose, 
with a particular focus on evidence for his treatment of spoken 
Gaelic. 1 shall attempt to locate Niall’s prose on a Classical- 
vernacular sliding scale, and then suggest why we need to deploy a 
better model than that of the sliding scale in order to capture the 
form of language that confronts us in the Clanranald Histories. | 
shall conclude with some more general suggestions about the make- 
up of Gaelic in the years before scientific investigation got under 
way and modern recording methods became available, with the 
same subsidiary aim of putting Niall’s Gaelic into a helpful and true 
perspective. 

Í don’t need to say too much in present company about Niall 
himself, since his family and its works, including his own, have 
been ably dealt with by Professor Derick Thomson in papers 
delivered to the Society and published in our Transactions.' To 
recapitulate very briefly, he was a latter-day member of the 
illustrious bardic family which served the Lords of the Isles from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century and then the Clanranald 
branch of the Clan Donald. He was remembered in the late 
eighteenth century as the last fully trained member of this venerable 
dynasty of poets. During their Uist days we know that the family 
received a relatively generous living from their chiefs in return for 
their services as hereditary poet-historians. 

In addition to his work as a poet, we have references to Niall as 
a story-teller and as a source of Fenian lore, and his own testimony 


| 
to us by Niall Mac Mhuirich, poet and historian to the Clanranald 
| 
| 
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of the evolution of the Early Modern Romance into the modern 
sgeulachd about the Ceatharnach Caoil-riabhach), * to Gàidhlig 
nan Seanchaidh (bearing in mind the fragments of Early Modern 
Gaelic verses and sayings embedded in many Highland family 
histories) and maybe also Gàidhlig nan Uaislean or Gaidhlig nam 
Fear Baile | believe I am here arguing on linguistic grounds a 
case which is congruent with that made by the late John 
Bannerman, on the basis of his historical researches in the 
Dunvegan Charter Chest, in his memorable essay ‘Literacy in the 
Highlands’ .*’ 

It has also occurred to me to wonder to what extent we may be 
able to point to evidence in the modern language for echoes of 
upper-register or educated Early Modern Scottish Gaelic. We have 
to be careful here, since there are some survivals in Gaelic of early 
forms which do not have to descend from upper register forms in 
the earlier language, and probably do not. Thus when we say na 
bheir mi ‘what I give’ we are using an idiom that bears comparison 
with Old Irish a ndo-beirim (i.e. using the independent or absolute 
form of the verb), which became displaced by a ttabraim (i.e. with 
the dependent or conjunct form of the verb) in Middle Irish, whence 
Early Modern and Modern Irish a dtabhraim. There is no MS 
evidence to show that the Old Irish / Scottish Gaelic construction 
was used in educated speech in Ireland or Scotland from the Middle 
Irish period down to the emergence of Scottish Gaelic as a 
vernacular language; and it is possible that it survived throughout 
the Middle Ages in Scotland as a vernacular, sub-literary form. It 
is also worth speculating whether we may occasionally need to 
recognise more recent borrowings from vernacular Irish, e.g. 
through the medium of popular song.*® And when we come upon 
forms that really do have the ring of higher register to them, we may 
be sure that some of them descend from Gdidhlig a’ Bhiobaill, e.g 
mar an ceudna ‘likewise’. Nevertheless, it would be surprising if 
there were no traces of the upper-register language in Modern 
Scottish Gaelic 

I will mention just two categories where we have alternating 
forms and it seems plausible to suppose that one of these sets 
represents an earlier low-register and the other an earlier high- 
register form. The first involves hiatus, another Old Irish 
phenomenon that got eliminated in Middle Irish and does not 
appear regularly in Irish speech thereafter, but which survives in 
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to his travel to Ireland for historical-genealogical purposes. This 
diverse engagement, together with his long life-span (estimated as 
stretching from c. 1630 to c. 1719, which means that he lived 
through the waning of the old world and the dawning of modern 
times in the Highlands), gave him direct experience of the riches of 
spoken and literary Gaelic at a ttme when it had an autonomous and 
fully self-sufficient set of registers. And because he committed a 
distillation of his linguistic experience to writing we can use him 
to gain a measure of insight into the breadth of seventeenth-century 
Gaelic as a multi-faceted vehicle of expression and not just as a 
medium for poetry. 

It is worth dwelling on this point for a moment; for it triggers one 
of the most challenging questions of pre-contemporary linguistics 
in any language. Until relatively recent times we usually have 
access only to the literary forms of a language (if it has such), and 
these customarily reveal no more than the tip of an ice-berg, leaving 
the whole range of spoken norms and variations obscure. This is 
not just something that affects Gaelic. For instance, it is equally true 
of Scots, where we have poetry from the fourteenth century and 
prose from the fifteenth and sixteenth, but almost all of it is in more 
or less polished, contrived, artificial dialects of literary usage, often 
Latinate or English-influenced, and scholars are hard pressed to 
come up with examples of the elusive ‘voice of the people’. It is 
only occasionally, in justiciary or presbytery records containing 
verbatim renderings of disputes or witness reports, that we capture 
the authentic vox populi of Scots. 

Gaelic scholars have the same or similar problems. We rely 
tremendously on poetry, which by definition has its own linguistic 
conventions and constraints and ‘registers’, distinct from the 
varieties of spoken speech. Admittedly, some Gaelic poetry is very 
simple and naturalistic in its diction. My revered teacher the late 
Rev. William Matheson used to praise the Gaelic of the orain luaidh 
for its richly idiomatic but syntactically simple quality. And Rob 
Donn imitates the rhythms of natural speech in a more self- 
conscious way. But most Gaelic poetry marches to a different beat 
(as it were) from the spoken language, under pressure from metrical 
requirements and rhetorical conventions. As for written Gaelic 
prose, Professor Donald Meek and others have shown that it has 
evolved from a strongly religious base, with input from the Bible, 
with its Irish and English undertones in constructions, imagery and 
vocabulary, and with a continuing source of inspiration in the 
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modes and idioms of contemporary English sermons and religious 
writings, i.e. with a highly evolved diction and a relatively abstract 
rhetorical style.’ 

On the basis of what survives in Scottish Gaelic from before the 
eighteenth century Gaelic scholars and grammarians have develop- 
ed a sense, in very general terms, of the progression of the language 
from ‘Classical’ to ‘Modern’ Gaelic. At a certain level of ab- 
straction this perception is clearly a useful one. The chronological 
perspective provides an obvious and natural way of looking at 
things, and I have no doubt that in the minds of earlier Gaelic 
scholars it tied in with the idea of the gradual divergence of Modern 
Irish and Scottish and Manx Gaelic from a shared ancestor termed 
‘Common Gaelic’, as outlined in Professor Kenneth Jackson’s 195] 
lecture with that title.’ 

Yet it is very easy to point to items that undermine the idea of a 
simple ‘Classical’ to “Modern” progression. Professor William 
Watson showed in detail how many ‘modern’ Perthshire dialectal 
traits are visible, already fully formed, in texts of ‘Classical’ poetry 
contained in the early 16th-century Book of the Dean of Lismore.4 
And conversely, in James Fraser’s Chronicles of the Frasers, the 
origin of the pibroch ‘I got a kiss of the King’s hand’ is described as 
follows: 


[The King] cald [MacCrimmon] by name, and comeing to the 
King, kneeling, his Majesty reacht him his hand to kiss; and 
instantly played an extemporanian port, [*]Fuoris Podge 1 spoge 
i Rhi’, I got a kiss of the Kings hand; of which he and they all 
were vain. 


Here the Gaelic, representing the supposedly extempore 
exclamation of MacCrimmon, gives us not the expected and usual 
ScG form Fhuair mi (pòg o làimh an Righ), but the ‘Classical’ 
form fuaireas ‘1 got’. Clearly, one needs a more sophisticated set of 
parameters than a simple chronological sliding scale to cope with 
facts like these. 

Admittedly, the analogy of the sliding scale can be used with more 
confidence and to greater effect if we narrow the focus of enquiry. 
Within the poetic tradition, for instance, one can trace some more 
detailed paths of linguistic development. Thus, within the specific 
field of the Fenian lays, we can see progression from basically 
‘Classical’ versions in the Book of the Dean of Lismore through to 
thoroughly vernacular versions in 20th-century oral rendition, with 
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intermediate stages to be seen in the late 18th- and 19th-century 
collections represented in Leabhar na Féinne. And in prose, within 
the ambit of biblical and related texts, one can plot the course of 
vernacularisation from the publication of the Shorter Catechism in 
1659 onwards, or posit a progression from the pretty solidly 
‘Classical’ Gaelic of Carswell’s Foirm na nUrrnuidheadh (1567) 
and MacEwen’s Adtimchiol an Chreidimh (1631) to the pretty 
solidly vernacular Scottish Gaelic of the 1787-1801 Gaelic Bible.’ 

These sequences can be acknowledged precisely because they 
consist of thematically homogeneous groups of texts, in all of 
which powerful and persistent conventions reduce the number of 
variables to the point where linguistic developments can be seen 
for what they are. These constants include the metre and diction of 
the laoidhean, and the underlying unity of theme and tone of the 
biblical and religious texts. But the several sequences all evolve 
more or less independently of one another. So if we think of the 
language as a whole as consisting of a big bundle of these 
sequences, we quickly see why, at a given moment in the past, there 
was room for varying usage, including forms which we would 
classify as conservative or progressive when measured against the 
general framework of the development of ‘the language’. 

The challenge 1s, of course, how to gauge the extent and plot the 
dynamics of the synchronic variation at a particular stage in the 
process. This is where I believe Niall Mac Mhuirich can come in. 
For Niall’s various surviving texts belong to quite a number of the 
strands in the bundle which made up the ‘whole’ language as it was 
in his day, and the variation we seek to identify and quantify is 
controlled by the important fact that they all derive, at the end of 
the day, from the same author. Whereas the language of particular 
sorts of literary text (such as the /aoidhean gaisge) shows 
homogeneity based on common denominators of metre and genre, 
Niall’s texts, and especially his prose writings, allow us to explore 
linguistic variation in a different way, simply because they are his. 

I have shown elsewhere that one can detect some external sources 
of stylistic influence on certain sections of Niall’s writings.* These 
can be allowed for and removed from the equation. For example, 
Niall’s account of the Lordship of the Isles period offers 
unmistakable glimpses of a recognizable annalistic style, and some 
of his battle-scenes offer unmistakable echoes of similar scenes in 
Early Modern prose romances. It is the easier to allow for these, 
first since we can be sure that Niall is the actual author and scribe 
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of the Red Book text of the Clanranald Histories; second, since he 
also has certain distinct traits of his own as a writer; and third, since 
we can be confident that he was especially in control of his 
narrative in the nearly contemporary sections that deal with the 
Montrose campaigns and subsequent events down to the death of 
Charles II. We are fortunate that we have such a widely diverse text 
as the Clanranald Histories to examine, since there are so few other 
Scottish sources for Early Modern Gaelic that are not deeply rooted 
in a single stylistic convention. 

What follows is a tentative attempt to tease out some of the axes 
of variation in Niall’s Gaelic. In the absence of more refined criteria 
I shall be using initially the crude sorting categories of ‘Early 
Modern Gaelic’ (or “Classical Gaelic’ where strict-metre poetry is 
concerned) and ‘Modern (Scottish) Gaelic’. I propose to start with 
a brief look at Niall’s verse, in order to polarize the differences 
between ‘Classical’ and ‘Modern’ Gaelic. To do this I shall utilise 
the fact that Niall has provided us with both sorts of composition 
in his elegies for the Captain of Clanranald, Ailean Dearg, who died 
of wounds received at the Battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. I have 
chosen for comparison two passages in which both types of verse 
deal with the same subject-matter: first, the impact of the news of 
Ailean’s death on his people, and second, the reflection of their 
grief in the behaviour of the natural world. 

Here is the vernacular version, from the ‘strophic’ poem Och, a 
Mhuire, mo dhunaidh. The text is based on that published in 
Watson’s Bardachd Ghaidhlig, pp. 141-4. 


v.5 

Is mór gàir bhan do chinnidh 

on a thòisich an iomairt; 

an sgeul a fhuair iad chuir tiom’ orr’: 
t'fhuil chraobhach a’ sileadh, 

is 1 a° dòrtadh air mhire, 

gun seòl air a pilleadh; 

ged tha Raghnall ad ionad 

is mór ar call ge do chinneadh an righ. 


Great is the cry of the women of your clan since the affair began; 
the news they received was what dissolved them: your spreading 
blood flowing and pouring out madly with no way to turn it back; 
although Ranald is in your place our loss is great, even though 
the king should succeed. 
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The languagc of this vernacular verse is accessible to anyone 
used to 18th-century Gaelic poetry. The precise sense of 
chraobhach may have eluded me; it more usually refers to flowing 
hair, as in A fhleasgaich an fhuilt chraobhaich chais. The use of ge 
do for Modern ged a is basically a matter of spelling convention. 
The verb cinn, which 1s used for ‘grow’ in some Scottish Gaelic 
dialects, may cause us to pause for a moment. It seems to have a 
complex history involving two or three originally separate verbs; 
possibly, the idiom used by Niall was chinneadh [dh]an Righ ‘it 
would grow/succeed for the King’ (like shoirbhich leam ‘| 
succeeded’, dh'èirich dhomh ‘I managed’, etc.). The use of ad 
ionad for ‘nad ionad is non-problematic from the Modern point of 
view: cf. Mo shuil ad dhéidh. However, one point leaps out at me as 
being significantly at variance with normal literary Scottish Gaelic: 
note gair bhan do chinnidh, which shows the sequence ‘nominative 
plus genitive plus genitive’ where ScG usage requires ‘nominative 
plus nominative plus genitive’ (as in cuí faigh Sheumais, etc.). Here 
Niall has used the syntax of Classical (and earlier) Gaelic, and the 
phrase should perhaps be seen as ‘conservative’ (or ‘correct’ or 
‘archaistic’?) when used here, in place of gàir mnathan do 
chinnidh. 

Here now is Niall’s Classical Gaelic rendering of the same 
moment, from the formal elegy Do thuirling seasamh Sil Chuinn, 
transcribed from the “Red Book of Clanranald’, pp. 199ff.° 


v.5 

Bás Ailín san bhlár do bhrisd 

“na ár ar fhearaibh Uibhisd; 
go beacht ó chrádh dhá chneadhaibh 
gan neart mná “nar míleadhaibh. 


Allan s death in the battle broke as a carnage upon the men of 
Uist; assuredly, from the agony caused by his wounds our 
warriors lack (even) a woman § strength. 


By comparison with the sinuous flow of thoughts in the 
vernacular verse, this is compact and telegraphic. It uses inversion 
of natural word-order and omits verbs to squeeze its message into 
the 28 syllables and achieve the alliterations and rhymes required 
by the metre. As well as the obviously Classical dative plural forms 
chneadhaibh and mileadhaibh, note also the preposition ar 
followed by lenition and the use of beacht as an adjective meaning 
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‘exact, certain’. On the other hand, if Niall had been a pupil in a 
bardic school he would have got into trouble for rhyming chradh, 
with its consonantal ending, with mná. with its open syllable; and 
the ollamh would not have been impressed by the distinctly non- 
Classical, very Scottish Gaelic-sounding bhrisd for bhris, even if it 
makes a nice rhyme with Uibhisd."° So in purely linguistic terms 
we see here a couple of instances of blurring of the Classical ~ 
vernacular distinction, just as we saw in the vernacular verse. 

Let us now examine a second set of specimens, in which Niall 
exploits the so-called ‘pathetic fallacy’. 


v. 8 

Is iomadh gruagach is bréideach 
eadar Uibhist is Sléite 

chaidh am mugha mu @ dhéidhinn; 
laigh smal air na speuraibh 

agus sneachd air na geugaibh; 

ghuil eunlaith an t-sleibhe 

o’n la chual’ iad gun d’eug thu, 

a cheann-uidhe nan ceud bu mhór pris. 


There is many a maiden and married woman between Uist and 
Sleat who has been destroyed on your account; the skies have 
become darkened, with snow on the branches; the birds of the 
moor piped sadly from the day they heard that you had died, you 
who were the destination of the hundreds, of great worth. 


This is patently modern literary Scottish Gaelic for the most part. 
The phrase chaidh am mugha ‘went off’, ‘was spoiled’ was a 
striking one to use of the womenfolk, but gives a vivid sense of the 
disfigurement and dishevelment of keening: they had lost their 
snuadh ‘(good) appearance’. The phrase mu do dhéidhinn to mean 
‘because of’, ‘on account of’ rather than ‘about’, ‘concerning’ 
actually exemplifies an older (1.e. Classical and pre-Classical) 
usage;!' but I do not think that the poet’s choice of the older usage 
interferes with our Modern understanding here. We note the 
‘Classical’ dative plurals speuraibh and geugaibh; they may have 
imparted a sense of solemnity and dignity or of correctness and 
linguistic precision to the poet’s hearers; but they could hardly have 
impeded comprehension." 

Here ts the Classical version. 

v. 13 

An ghaoth go garbhghlorach cas, 
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is muir da freagra go fiorbhras; 
tromghair na tuinne ag tuitim, 
is lomlán tuile ag tiormbhailtibh. 


The wind rough-tongued, headlong, and the sea answering it with 
true vehemence; the heavy roar of the wave falling, and a 
flooding high tide around (supposedly) dry farmsteads. 


Again, the diction is compressed; in this case all finite verbs are 
omitted and poetic compounds are created. From the Scottish 
Gaelic point of view, Classical freagra replaces ScG freagairt, and 
the preposition in da freagra 1s do rather than the usual ScG ‘ga 
(though this itself presumably replaces earlier dha based on do 
rather than a(i)g); but otherwise there is little in the language which 
would have caused difficulty to an eighteenth-century Uist 
audience. From the Classical point of view, while the poem as a 
whole is clearly meant as a formal bardic elegy, there are several 
questions to be asked. The rhyme which is supposed to be made 
between tuitim and the unstressed -bailtibh is less than perfect as it 
stands." The slender -r of tromghair does not make a proper rhyme 
with the broad -n of lomlán and neither does the double -nn- of 
tuinne with the single -/- of tuile. For whatever reason, we have to 
recognise that Niall did not meet the full metrical-linguistic 
requirements of dan díreach in this verse." 

Despite these lapses (if that 1s the correct way to regard them), it 
is easy enough to recognise the split between learned and 
vernacular language in Niall’s poetry, just as it is in terms of diction 
and mode of versification. I would like to turn now to the 
Clanranald Histories, to see whether this distinction recurs or is 
varied in Niall’s prose writing. For the innovative nature of that: 
enterprise'® exposed him to a wider range of linguistic challenges, 
and the prose medium imposed a less comprehensive set of 
parameters and guide-lines than verse did. I have deliberately 
chosen some passages from the Histories in which Niall was 
arguably ‘on his own’ as an author, where he would not have found 
ready-made models on which to base his own account, in such 
sources as annals, romances, or other pre-existing and available 
prose texts. The chosen passages all involve speech: (1) shows a 
first-person intrusion into a historical narrative (i.e. Niall speaks to 
us, the readers); (2) is a memorably detailed description of a real- 
life combat episode which must surely have been vividly and 
circumstantially recounted to Niall by the actor himself or an eye- 
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witness; (3) and (4) purport to retail the words of military leaders 
in public circumstances on the field of battle which could have been 
overheard and had their substance recalled and discussed by others; 
and (5) and (6) reflect more intimate conversations, perhaps passed 
on as hearsay, where Niall used a technique of slipping 
imperceptibly between indirect and direct speech. For each passage 
] shall list the most obvious examples of (1) points where Niall’s 
usage diverges from vernacular Scottish Gaelic norms (termed 
‘Classicisms etc.’) and (11) points where, viewed from a Classical 
perspective, he diverges from the norms of (say) the seventeenth- 
century Irish historian and prose stylist Geoffrey Keating (termed 
‘Scotticisms etc.’).'° This preliminary sorting will allow us, I hope, 
to proceed to some more general, yet at the same time more 
penetrating conclusions about Niall’s Gaelic. 


( l yy? 

Trachduim ar ni eigin dar eirigh re linn m’aimsire fein. As é fa Righ 
re linn mo chéad chuimhne .1. an céd Sérlus, mac don t-seisseadh 
Sémus don treibh Sdiubhardaigh. Ag so cuid dona h- 
uacht[a]ranuibh do bhi ar Ghaoidhealuibh fan ri[gh] san aimsir-sin, 
i. Raghnall Og mac Raghnuill Arannuigh, Marcos Aontrom, ar an 
Ruta 7 ar na Glinnibh an Eirinn .....; 7 mórán do dhaoinibh maithe 
oile do bhi “na n-uachtaranaibh san aimsir-sin, acht nach 
sgriobhthar ann-so acht na dáoine do-c[h]onnaic me fein, 7 fes coda 
da ngniomharthaibh ar c[h|utmhne agam. 


I comment (now) on some of the events which have arisen during 
my own lifetime. King Charles I, son of the sixth James of the 
house of Stewart, was King at the time of my earliest memory. 
Here are some of the nobility who ruled over the Gaels under the 
King at that time: Randall Og son of Randall Arannach, Marquis 
of Antrim, over the Route and the Glens in Ireland .....; and (there 
were) many other well-born men who were rulers at that time, 
except that only the men whom I have seen personally are 
recorded here, men for whom I know and can recall some of their 
actions. 

‘Classicisms etc.’ from a Scottish point of view: trachduim (tha 
mi a’ dol a thrachdadh), dar éirigh (de na dh’éirich), fa righ (bu 
righ), seisseadh (siathamh), dona h-uachtaranuibh (de na h- 
uachdarain), do bhi (a bha), ar Ghaoidhealuibh (air na Gàidheil), 
ar na Glinnibh (air na Glinn), do dhaoinibh (de dhaoine), do bhi (a 
bha). ‘na n-uachtardnaibh (nan uachdarain), acht nach sgriobhthar 
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(ach a-mhàin nach sgriobhar), do-chonnaic mé (a chunnaic mi), fes 
coda da ngniomharthaibh (fios mu chuid den gniomh(arr)an), ar (air). 

‘Scotticisms etc.’ from a Classical point of view: fa righ (fa or fa 
ri), fan ri (fan righ), Aontrom (Aontroma), do-chonnaic mé (do- 
chonnac or do-chonnarc), fes (fios). 


(2)!8 

Teilgis an gunna tagha 7 cuiris lamh a ccenn a chloidhimh. Do bhi 
lamh a sgéithe a bfad úagh a-mach da imdhiden ar phicibh. Tug 
Iarraidh da chloidhi[o]mh 7 ni tháinic leis, dir do rioth an crios 
timcheall leis, 7 ni tháinic an cloidhi[o|mh a-mach. Tug an dara 
feacht, 7 ni thainic. Tug an tres feacht leagadh ar laimh na sgéithe 
fan asgail ar truaill an chloidhimh, 7 tugadh a-mach é. Giodh edh, 
do cuiredh cuig pice eidear an chioch 7 an smeig ann leis an 
bfolbhughadh sin; acht nī rabha oirlech ar doimhne an én aladh da 
ndernadur air ann-soin. Seal ar an sedl-soin ag gerradh phicedh, 7 
an méid do chuirthaoi an sas na sgéithe díobh. Do tharr sé a dhruim 
ris an gharrdha do chum a choimhéada, 7 do bi ag dénamh imeachta 
ar €igen d’ionnsaigh an doruis. 


He threw away the gun and reached for his sword. He was 
holding his shield arm well away from him in order to protect 
himself from pikes. He tried (to draw) his sword, but did not 
succeed, for the belt ran round with it and the sword did not come 
out. He tried a second time, and (still) did not succeed. The third 
time he dropped his shield arm at the armpit onto the scabbard 
of the sword, and it was drawn out (successfully). Nevertheless, 
he received five pike wounds between nipple and chin by reason 
of that exposure; but none of the wounds they inflicted on him at 
that point was more than an inch in depth. (He spent) a while in 
that manner cutting pikes, in view of the amount of them that were 
becoming embedded in the shield. He managed to get his back to 
the enclosure to protect it, and he was making progress with 
difficulty in the direction of the entrance. 


‘Classicisms etc.’ from a Scottish point of view: fei/gis (thilg e), 
uagha (uaidh), cuiris (chuir e), a ccenn (an ceann), do bhi (bha), a 
bfad uagh a-mach (fada a-mach uaidh), da imdhiden (dha dhidean), 
ar phicibh (air phicean),'? tug (thug e) [x 3], ní tháinic (cha 
(d)tainig) [< 3], do rioth (rith or ruith), fan asgail (mun or fon 
achlais), do cuiredh (chuireadh), cúig pice (còig pìcean), eidear 
(eadar), /eis an bfolbhughadh (leis an fhalmhachadh), acht (ach), 
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nt rabha (cha robh), én (aon), da ndernadur (de na rinn iad), 
phiceadh (phic), an méid (am meud), do chuirthaoi (a chuirte), 
díobh (dhiùbh), do tharr sé (thar e), gharrdha (gharradh), do chum 
a choimhéada (chun a choimhead), do bhi (bha e), ag dénamh 
imeachta (a’ dèanamh imeachd), ar éigen (air èiginn). 

‘Scotticisms etc.’ from a Classical point of view: do rioth (do 
rith), chíoch (chich), folbhughadh (folmhughadh), oirlech 
(or(d)lach), seal (seal ... d6?), d’ionnsaigh (d'ionnsaighe or 
d'ionnsaighidh). 


(3X2 

7 ar mbeith d’ Alusdafi]r ag córughadh a mhuinntire, tainic duine 
úasal ón Mhorbhair le teachtaireacht chuige, 7 do labhair san 
bfoirm-si: “Do-chualamur, a Mhic Domhnaill, go rabha 
coimhchengal 7 caradradh ag ār sinnseruibh re chēile, 7 nār 
bhuailadur buille an aghaidh a chēile, ge bē ar bioth cennairc do 
bhiadh eidear an chuid eile d’Albanchaibh 7 iad, 7 nar mhó clu 
crúadáil ar threabhaibh oile na orrtha. Ar an adhbhar-sin, 
d'athnúaghad an choimhchenguil, badh mian leam a cho[mh]nadh?! 
d'faghbhail uaibh-si. 7 asi sin malairt choisigheadh an céadlá dom 
sheirbhis dom ri[gh] shaogalta; asē sin mo shluagh coisi féin do 
ghabhail chugad, 7 do choisighe-si do chur chugam.” 


And after Alasdair had been drawing up his people, a gentleman 
came to him from Lord (Gordon) with a message, and addressed 
him in the following manner. “We have heard, MacDonald, that 
our forefathers had a mutual bond and a friendship with one 
another, and that they never struck a blow against one another, 
whatever state of contention might have pertained between the 
rest of the men of Scotland and them(selves); and that no other 
clans had a greater reputation for hardihood than they. For that 
reason, to renew that mutual bond, I would like to obtain its 
continuance (?) from you; namely, an exchange of foot-soldiers 
on the first day of my service to my earthly King. That is, that you 
should take over my foot-soldiers, and send your foot-soldiers to 


3? 


me, 


‘Classicisms etc.’ from a Scottish point of view: ar mbeith (air 
bhith), táinic (thàinig), do labhair (labhair e), san bfoirm-se (san 
fhoirm-se), do-chualamur (chuala sinn), go rabha (gu robh), 
caradradh (cairde or cairdeas), ag ar sinnseruibh (aig ar 
sinnsearan), nár bhuailadur (nach do bhuail iad), do bhiadh (a 
bhitheadh), eidear (eadar), d’Albanchaibh (d° Albannaich), nar mhó 
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(nach bu mhotha), cruadail (cruadail), ar threabhaibh oile (air 
treabhan eile), ar (air), d’athnuaghad (a dh athnuadhachadh), badh 
mian (bu mhiann), d‘fhaghbhail (fhaighinn), choisigheadh 
(choisichean), do ghabhail (a ghabhail), do choisighe (do 
choisichean), do chur (a chur). 

‘Scotticisms etc.” from a Classical point of view: A/usdar 
(Alaxandair), mhuinntire (muintire), Mhorbhair (?), do bhiadh (do 
bheith). cruadail (cruadala), chó/mh]nadh (chaomhna) (?), ri 
(righ), choisighe (choisighthe). 


(4)? 
& tarrla do Muntrós, a[n] Gionarál, go rabha re n-a shlúagh 7 é ar 
árd cnoic. 7 do-chonnairc an guasacht 7 an gábhadh mór ina rabha 
Alusdair. 7 as é nī do-rine, do léig gláodh mór as ag brosnughadh na 
n-uaisle 7 an t-sluaig do bhi an ait éisdeachta dō, 7 is edh [a]dubairt: 
“Is mor a[n] naire duinn an d-aonduine ag tabhair[t] ar clu dhinn do 
ghnáth. mur bhrisdes ar n-uile namhuid romhuinn. Ag sin Alusduir 
ar breith buagha air an muinntir do bhi as a chomhuir fein don 
chath. 7 tuguibh-si an adbhannsa go glésda grad-athlamh.” 


And Montrose, the General, happened to be on the height of a 
Anoll along with his host. And he saw the peril and deadly danger 
in which Alasdair was. What he did was let out a great shout 
encouraging the nobles and the host that were within earshot of 
him, and this is what he said: “It is a great cause of shame for us 
that the same man is always taking our good name away from us, 
inasmuch as he defeats our every enemy before us. There is 
Alasdair gaining victory over the people who were opposed to 
him in the battle(-line). (Now) do you make the advance, expertly 
and with prompt swiftness!” 


‘Classicisms etc.’ from a Scottish point of view: tarrla (thàrla), 
go rabha (gu robh), re n-a shluagh (le ’shluagh), cnoic (cnuic), do- 
chonnairc (chunnaic), ina rabha (anns an robh), ni do-rine (an nia 
rinn e), do léig (leig e), ag brosnughadh (a° brosnachadh), na n- 
uaisle (nan uaislean), dó (dhà), is edh adubhairt (is e (a) thubhairt 
e), ag tabhair (a` toir(t)), clu (chú), do ghnath (a ghnath), mur 
bhrisdes (mar a bhris(t)eas e), ag sin (sin), ar (air), buagha 
(buaidh). do bhi (a bha), as a chomhuir féin (fa chomhair fhèin), 
athlamh (ealamh). 

‘Scotticisms etc’ from a Classical point of view: Alusdair 
(Alaxandair) (x 2), brosnughadh (brostughadh), an d-aonduine (an 
t-aon duine), tabhair (tabhairt), bhrisdes (bhriseas or bhriseann), 
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ar breith (ar mbreith), muinntir (muintir), thuguibh-si (tugaidh-se 
or tabhraidh-se), grad (grod). 


(5) 

Tarrla comragh an oichthe-sin an teint an ghiniréil eidear an giniréil 
& an maigeir gionaral .1. Alusdair mac Cholla, go ndubhair[t] 
Montros nar mhór an chuideacht do Chaipdin Chloinni Raghnaill 
gan lion creichthe do t[{[h]abhairt a-stech go harm an rí[ogh] do 
chur le n-a mhac chuige. Do fhregair Alusduir gur chuir sé sin leis. 
Do éiridh Alusdair as an teint a-mach 7 rainic an lóisdín ina rabha 
Domhnall, 7 do raigh ris: “A Dhomhnaill, a mic,” ar sé, “dein 
ullmhugh[adh] do mhuinntri do chum chreach do thabhairt don 
champa. 7 bidisd réigh agad go gluasacht ar madain a-marach. 7 ni 
racha leat acht do mhuinntir fein 7 lucht edluis don tir ambi ar n- 
ordughadh. 


A conversation took place that night in the General 5 tent between 
the General and the Major-General, i.e. Alasdair mac Colla, (in 
which) Montrose said that it was not a great company for the 
Captain of Clanranald to have sent him with his son, insufficient 
men to bring a creach (‘spoil’) in to the kings army. Alasdair 
answered that he (= Clanranald) had (indeed) sent that with (the 
lad). Alasdair withdrew from the tent and arrived at the lodging 
where Donald was, and said to him, “Donald, my son,” said he, 
“get your people prepared to bring a creach into the camp. And 
have them ready to move out tomorrow morning. And nobody 
shall go with you but your own people and guides from the land 
in which our assignment shall be.” 


‘Classicisms etc.” from a Scottish point of view: tarrla (tharla), 
comragh (còmhradh), go ndubhair[t] (agus thubhairt), nar mhór 
(nach bu mhór), Chloinni (Chlann), gan lion creich(thje do 
thabhairt (gun lion creach a thoirt), do chur le n-a mhac chuige (a 
chur thuige le ’mhac), do fhregair (fhreagair), gur chuir sé (gun do 
chuir e), do éiridh (dh éirich), ráinic (ràinig e), ina rabha (anns an 
robh), do ráigh (ràidh e or bhruidhinn e), ar sé (ars’ esan), déin 
ullmhughadh (dèan ullachadh), mhuinntri (muinntire). do chum 
(a chum), chreach do thabhairt (creach a thoirt), bidisd (biodh iad) 
(?),2°. gluasacht (gluasad), ar madain a-marach (madainn a- 
màireach), ní racha (cha tèid), ambi (anns am bi), ordughadh 
(òrdachadh or ordugh). 
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‘Scotticisms etc.’ from a Classical point of view: an teint ( 
dteint?), Alusdair (Alaxandair) (x 3), chuideacht (cuideachta). rí 
(riogh), bidisd (bead or beid). 


(6) 

Tug sé creach mhór a dúthaigh Mhorbhar Mharsal 7 chreich 6 
Machair Aonguis, 7 is ë do chrech na Maoirnne, a [d]tarrla 
sennduine onórach dhoibh 7 iad ar an chreich-sin, do bhi ag innisin 
sgéala 7 ag senchas? doibh, a ccenn gach sgéil eile dar innis doibh, 
adubhairt nar chreachadh an Mhaoirne on aimsir do creachadh le 
Domhnall a h-Ile i, an bhliaghain tug sé Cath Gairbthech do 
Ditibhche Murchagh, “7 saoilim, ógánaigh, gur ar sliocht na 
ndaoine ata sibhsi masa sibh Chaip[d]in Chlann Ragnaill.” 


He brought a great creach from the land of the Earl Marischal, 
and a creach from the Lowlands of Angus. And it was he who 
plundered the Mearns, where an honourable old gentleman met 
with them while they were engaged on that creach; and as they 
were talking, in addition to all the other stories he told them, he 
said that the Mearns had not been plundered since the time when 
it was plundered by Donald of Islay in the year when he fought 
the Battle of Harlaw against Duke Murdoch, ‘and I presume, 
young man, that you are one of the line of those men, if you are 
the Captain of Clanranald.’ 


‘Classicisms etc.’ from a Scottish point of view: tug sé (thug e), 
a [d]tarrla (anns an tarla), dhóibh (dháibh) (x 3), ar (air), do bhi (a 
bha). ag innisin (ag innse), a ccenn (an ceann), sgéil (sgeòil), dar 
innis (de na dh’innis e), adubhairt (thubhairt e), nar chreachadh 
(nach do chreachadh), do creachadh (a chreachadh), an bhliaghain 
(a’ bhliadhna), tug sé (a thug e), saoilim (saoilidh mi), oganaigh (a 
òganaich), gur ar sliocht (gur h-ann air sliochd), na ndaoine (nan 
daoine), atá (a tha), mása sibh (mas sibh or mas e sibh). 

‘Scotticisms etc.’ from a Classical point of view: Mhorbhar (?), 
Machair Aonguis (Machaire Aonghusa), sennduine (seanduine), 
sgéala (sgéal), nar chreachadh (nar creachadh), Murchagh 
(Murchadh? Muireadhach? ), mása sibh (más sibh or madh sibh), 
Chlann (Cloinne). 


The data extracted above from our six passages enable us to 


characterise Niall’s Gaelic usage in passages whose common 
denominator is that they are relatively naturalistic, convention-free 
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and, it may be suggested, relatively true to the norms of at least his 
formal Gaelic speech. We are decidedly not dealing with short 
sentences and simple phrases; on the contrary, the Gaelic of these 
passages is supple and racy, the work of a practised raconteur and 
writer. By contrast, in the sections of the Clanranald Histories 
dealing with the Lordship of the Isles, Niall employs a more 
laconic, consciously restrained style. It is noteworthy that 
Christopher Beaton, the scribe of the copy of the Histories 
contained in the “Black Book of Clanranald’, made very few 
changes to those earlier sections, but shows clear signs of 
impatience with the fuller, more ‘chatty’ style of the later sections, 
and prunes them back at a number of points." 

The following features stand out in the Gaelic of our chosen 
passages.*? 

Nouns and noun phrases: Niall makes use of a fairly full Early 
Modern declensional system (which he must have studied in his 
youth for the purpose of composing Classical bardic verse) with 
just a few exceptions. 

Nom. sing.: There is little to report here; 6 bliaghain shows the 
historically correct nom. sing. form bliadhain; but | ri shows 
hopeless confusion between Classical nom. sing. rí and its dat. sing. 
righ and gen. sing. riogh. 

Voc. sing.: 6 ógánaigh is as expected. 

Acc. sing.: This is not expected in non-archaistic prose; 2 leis an 
bhfolbhughadh may be an example, but cf. 3 eidear an chuid below. 

Dat. sing.: Correct forms are usually observed, but cf. 2 eidear 
an chioch (an chigh or an gcigh in Classical verse) and ri(gh) as 
noted above. 

Gen. sing.: Correct forms are usually observed, e.g. 1 coda, 2 
coimhéada, 2 im[{th]eachta, 4 buagha (for buadha); note ‘correct’ 
6 sgéil and 4 cnoic as opposed to ScG sgeoil and cnuic; 5 muinntre 
may be a hyper-correct form and 5 creichthe may be either a 
mistake or a hyper-correct form for creiche. The forms 1 Aontrom 
and 6 Aonghuis (for ‘Classical’ Aontroma and Aonghusa) may 
reflect the pressure of current Scottish usage in place-names. 

Nom. pl.: 2 pice presumably reflects ScG nom. sing. pic rather 
than the nom. sing. pice found in Irish sources, whose plural would 
have been piceadha; 3 coisigh[th]e is as expected; there are no ScG 
plurals in -(ejan. 

There are no vocative or accusative plural forms (the latter would 
only be expected to appear in strict-metre poetry). 
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Gen. pl.: 2 piceadh is as would be expected from nom. sing. pice; 
3 coisigheadh is as expected, but 4 uaisle (for which uasal would be 
expected) is half-way to ScG uaislean. 

Dat. pl.: Niall is consistent in his use of the -(aJibh ending. 

In Noun Phrase syntax we have one example of the Classical 
‘nom. + gen. + gen.’ construction (5 Ch/oinne) and one of its ScG 
counterpart ‘nom. + nom. + gen.’ (6 Chlann). 

Amongst other nominal and pronominal forms ‘Classical’ forms 
include comparative adjective 3 mo (ScG motha); personal 
pronouns | mé, 2,5,6 sé (ScG mi, e); prep. + possessives 4 re n-a 5 
le n-a (ScG ri (a), le (a)); preps + pronouns 2 uadha /uadh, 2 diobh, 
4 do, 6 dhóibh (ScG uaidh, dhiùbh, dha, dhaibh); ordinal numeral 
| seiseadh (ScG siathamh). 

In terms of vocabulary Niall has several Classical nouns and 
noun forms which are not found in, or are at odds with, ScG usage, 
e.g.: 2 imdhidean, 2 méid (ScG meud), 2 garrdha (ScG garradh), 
2 éigean (ScG èiginn), 3 caradradh, 4 clu (ScG cliù), 4 athlamh 
(ScG ealamh), 5 ráidh (verb), 5 gluasacht (ScG gluasad), 5 madain 
(ScG madainn), 6 innisin (dat.; ScG innse). Against these we may 
set a few ScG-looking forms, including 2 oirleach (Class. 
or(djlach), 4 grad (Class. grod), 5 cuideacht (Class. cuideachta). 

The verbal system likewise shows a preponderance of Classical 
forms with a few notable Scottish Gaelicisms. 

Present tense: | trachtaim, 6 saoilim; 6 ata; | (acht nach) 
sgriobhthar; but note 4 mur bhrisdeas (Class. mar bhriseann). 

Habitual present: 5 a mbi. 

Imperative: 5 dein; but note 4 tugaibh and 5 bidisd. 

Imperfect: 2 do chuirthaot. 

Past subjunctive: note 3 do bhiadh (Class. do bheith). 

Future: 5 (nt) racha. 

Past: 4 do léig, 5 do ráidh, 6 do fhreagair; 2 teilgis, 2 cuiris; 1-5 
do bhí / (nt) rabha; 2 tug, 2 táinig, 4-6 tarrla, 4-6 (a)dubhairt, 5 
rainig; 3 do-chualamur, 2 da ndernadur, 3 nar bhuailadur. 

Copula forms: is and ní (passim), | fa, 3/5 nar and 3 badh are 
Classical; 6 masa sibh is odd. 

In terms of verb-syntax 2 ní tháinic, 5 ni racha, | dar éirigh, 2 
da ndearnadur, 3 nar bhuailadur, 5 gur chuir and 6 dar innis are 
‘correct’. The passive is sometimes unlenited after the preverb do 
(as in correct Classical usage), and sometimes lenited: see 2 do 
cuireadh beside 2 do chuirthaoi and 6 do creachadh beside 6 nar 
chreachadh. The relative 6 tug (ScG a thug < do thug) 1s ‘correct’. 
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The indirect relatives 4/5 ina rabha, 5 a mbí and 6 a [d/tarrla are 
Classical rather than ScG in construction. 

In terms of verbal vocabulary, the finite verb 5 do raidh should 
probably count as a Classicism, whereas 4 brosnughadh (Class. 
brostughadh) should doubtless count as a Scotticism. 

Prepositions: ar ‘on’ (not ScG air) is usual, and is followed by 
lenition (except for 6 ar sliocht); ag (not ScG aig) is usual; ar ‘after’ 
is used with Classical nasalisation in 3 ar mbeith (but note 4 ar 
breith); leis an ‘with the’ is followed by nasal mutation in 2 /eis an 
bhfolbhughadh, as is san ‘in the’ in 3 san bhfoirm-se; cf. an/in ‘in’ 
in 2 a bfad and 2 a ccenn. An exception is the ScG-looking 5 an 
teint (Class. i dteint). 

A small number of spellings seem to betray vernacular (even 
local, i.e. Uist) rather than educated ScG pronunciation: e.g. 4 toir 
for toirt (Class. tabhairt), the voicing of the t- of the definite article 
in 4 an d-aon duine and the intrusive -d- following the -s- in 4 
bhrisdeas and 5 bidisd. The depalatalised -th in 2 do rioth, the 
omission of -th- in words like 3 coisighe and 2 imeachta and the 
unnecessary insertion of -th- into 5 creichthe may also be seen as 
vernacularisms. 


To sum up, the language of these passages is obviously and 
predominantly Early Modern Gaelic. | am reminded how little 
change Eoin MacNéill had to make to Niall’s text when preparing 
his Connradh na Gaeilge edition of this part of the Clanranald 
Histories for an early 20th-century Irish audience used to the Gaelic 
of Keating.” At the same time, the texts have a fugitive but 
undeniable Scottish b/as. Moreover, this is not simply a matter of 
tension and accommodation between a learnéd (Classical) norm 
and a spoken (Scottish Gaelic) dialect, but appears to be something 
richer and more complex. Although it is sometimes more and 
sometimes less overt, this richness or complexity is consistently 
present throughout most 1f not all of the Clanranald Histories. It is 
not entirely suppressed by the stylistic requirements of the 
annalistic sections (which in Niall’s text do not follow the self- 
consciously archaistic style of e.g. the Annals of the Four Masters 
(Annála Ríoghachta Eireann)! And it manages to survive in 
sections (e.g. battle descriptions) which have been influenced by 
the style of the Early Modern Romances, where Niall’s indulgence 
in bursts of self-consciously overblown vocabulary is not matched 
by ‘over the top’ grammar or syntax. 
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I propose that we should recognise the consistency of usage we 
find before us in the narrative portions of the Clanranald Histories, 
and acknowledge in it a valid, organic ‘state of language’ 
crystallised out of the bundle or stack of register choices available 
to a South Uist farmer and landholder who was also a bard and 
story-teller, an educated Gaelic scholar, and one who mingled with 
the uaislean of Clanranald and other Highland families and the 
literati of Scotland and Ireland. I would also argue that this state of 
language was not just a matter of idiolect. For the same 
combination of ‘Classical’ matrix and Scottish blas is also 
detectable, with a significant degree of overall consistency, in other 
Early Modern Gaelic texts of Scottish provenance. This suggests 
that the same model can be applied to them, and raises the 
possibility that Niall’s relaxed familiarity with the language he uses 
stemmed from the fact that he was using an established dialect. I 
am thinking here of such items as the 1408 Charter of Donald, Lord 
of the Isles, of the section of the so-called : 1467 MS’ studied within 
a framework similar to ours by Professor O Baoill, of the 1614 
MacLeod Contract of Fosterage, and other shorter texts such as the 
letter from a chief to his physician which was discovered and 
published by John Bannerman and Ronald Black.: 

I would further propose that the common denominator of these 
texts, with the Clanranald Histories as their most extensive 
representative, brings us as near as we are going to get to upper- 
register Early Modern Scottish Gaelic. If this 1s accepted, it follows 
that we should regard these, rather than Carswell’s Foirm na 
nUrrnuidheadh or MacEwen’s Adtimchiol an Chreidimh, as 
normative for the period. If anything, | would regard Carswell as 
trying (pretty successfully, but not without effort) to escape from 
this Scottish norm.” Moreover, we should measure other ‘Classical’ 
texts of Scottish provenance (e.g. Beaton medical MSS) against this 
norm, and regard their ‘lapses’ into non-Classical usage or 
Scotticisms as indications of the presence of (educated) Early 
Modern Scottish Gaelic rather than imagining an opposition in 
which demotic ‘native’ speech breaks in on ‘pure’ Classical Gaelic. 

In short, I would like us to abandon a simple dichotomy between 
‘Classical Irish’ (= ‘written language of the literati’) and ‘vernacular 
Scottish Gaelic’ (= ‘spoken language of the people of the 
Highlands’). Both these états de /angue were around, as we can see 
from the dán díreach poetry of, say, Muireadhach Albanach Ó 
Dalaigh in the Book of the Dean of Lismore (as reconstructed by 
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Professor Bergin), and from such Perthshire dialect traits as the 
apocopated cog for cogadh or the pronunciation of am fear with /v/ 
and an saor with /z/, in the semi-phonetic renderings of the same 
poems by the scribes of the same manuscript. But the Dean’s Book 
also provides ample evidence for both composition and 
transmission of Gaelic poetry in a form or forms of language 
identical with neither of these polar states. Again, my suggestion is 
that Scottish amateur poets like Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy 
or professional composers of informal verse like Fionnlagh am 
Bard Ruadh provide us with evidence for the educated version of 
Early Modern Scottish Gaelic, rather than some crude pastiche of 
Classical and vernacular Gaelic. It is still legitimate to seek for and 
in some cases possible to identify local, dialectal, vernacular 
pronunciations or forms petrified in our MS sources, from the Book 
of Deer onwards; but that can no longer be regarded as the whole 
story or the only object of enquiry. 

How should we envisage the constitution of this more complex 
linguistic variability? In the first place, it would have been truly 
astonishing 1f medieval Gaelic speakers in the Central Highlands, 
whether of Pictish, Gaelic or, for that matter, of Norman ancestry, 
spoke in the same way as Gaels of Norse ancestry in the Hebrides, 
or if any of these spoke in the same way as the Gaels of Connacht 
or the SeanGhoill of Southern Ireland. These divergences must 
have flowed (and occasionally ebbed, when historical circum- 
stances dictated convergence) from the earliest stages of Gaelic 
history, as scholars now tend to realise. This would have been 
maximally true at the lower social levels, where communities were 
more static and self-contained through long periods. But for the 
uaislean and the professional classes a different dynamic would 
have obtained. Their way of life, with political activities, inter- 
marriages, travel and courtly activities including administration and 
patronage of the arts, must also have required a more inclusive 
mode of communication. I imagine it must have been a little like 
the position of Latin as a lingua franca in the Medieval Church, 
where Castilian and German and Italian clerics could understand 
each other, but things like their pronunciation and their favoured 
syntactic constructions would have differentiated them and 
revealed their different national origins. In fact, we know that Latin 
was used for certain national and local purposes in Gaelic-speaking 
parts as elsewhere, at least down to the time of the Reformation. 
But it seems clear that Gaelic was also involved in a similar way 
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amongst the literate classes; it is hard to imagine the native lawyers 
conducting their business without Gaelic, and the same would be 
true for the purveyors of written literature and for their audiences, 
who fuelled the appetite for literature translated from Latin, French 
and English into Gaelic in the Middle Ages. 

It is actually a liberation from an unnatural (and, I am sure, 
unreal) dichotomy to be able to speak in terms of a high register 
form of Gaelic, taught by the literati, learned by the aristocracy and 
used by both classes for all the purposes of literacy, enabling 
Scottish uaislean to get by in other parts of the Gaelic world as well 
as their own. They needed - and when we look out for it we can 
catch glimpses of it - a relatively homogeneous, relatively 
conservative form of language, but one which no doubt admitted 
recognisable Scottish and Irish sub-varieties, a little bit like 
educated English in Scotland and Ireland today. 

If I am right in my diagnosis of this linguistic stratum in the pre- 
Modern Highlands, and in my suggestion that we can make contact 
with it in the non-poetic, non-biblical sources for early Scottish 
Gaelic, there are some implications for the way we regard the 
Modern language too. I well recall a Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies Seminar on the numerals in the Celtic languages, conducted 
by the late Professor David Greene in the period 1969-71, at which 
I was asked whether I agreed with the proposition that in Scottish 
Gaelic tritheamh we have the true vernacular ScG form for ‘third’, 
and in treas we have a form that was somehow not so truly Scottish 
Gaelic, but merely Gàidhlig a’ Bhiobaill. There was a lot to take 
issue with in that proposition, and I wish my diffident demurral, 
which made reference to treas in sgeulachdan and poetry, had been 
bolstered by recollection of Niall Mac Mhuirich’s use of seiseadh 
(not siathamh) for ‘sixth’; for Niall can hardly be accused of being 
indebted to Gaidhlig a’ Bhiobaill in the Clanranald Histories. Of 
course, we have to acknowledge the immense power of the Bible 
in upper-register Gaelic of the nineteenth century, especially in 
Protestant parts of the Highlands, and with roots reaching back to 
the initiatives and practices of ministers in the Early Modern period. 
But it was not the only source of upper-register Gaelic. Beside 
Gaidhlig nam Ministear we have to give due acknowledgement to 
Gaidhlig nam Bard (recalling that, as we have seen, Niall himself 
composed vernacular poetry), to Gaidhlig nan Sgeulaiche 
(recalling Donald Archie MacDonald’s marvellous demonstration 
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of the evolution of the Early Modern Romance into the modern 
sgeulachd about the Ceatharnach Caoil-riabhach), *° to Gàidhlig 
nan Seanchaidh (bearing in mind the fragments of Early Modern 
Gaelic verses and sayings embedded in many Highland family 
histories) and maybe also Gaidhlig nan Uaislean or Gaidhlig nam 
Fear Baile.*° | believe I am here arguing on linguistic grounds a 
case which is congruent with that made by the late John 
Bannerman, on the basis of his historical researches in the 
Dunvegan Charter Chest, in his memorable essay ‘Literacy in the 
Highlands’ .*’ 

It has also occurred to me to wonder to what extent we may be 
able to point to evidence in the modern language for echoes of 
upper-register or educated Early Modern Scottish Gaelic. We have 
to be careful here, since there are some survivals in Gaelic of early 
forms which do not have to descend from upper register forms in 
the earlier language, and probably do not. Thus when we say na 
bheir mi ‘what I give’ we are using an idiom that bears comparison 
with Old Irish a ndo-beirim (i.e. using the independent or absolute 
form of the verb), which became displaced by a ttabraim (i.e. with 
the dependent or conjunct form of the verb) in Middle Irish, whence 
Early Modern and Modern Irish a dtabhraim. There is no MS 
evidence to show that the Old Irish / Scottish Gaelic construction 
was used in educated speech in Ireland or Scotland from the Middle 
Irish period down to the emergence of Scottish Gaelic as a 
vernacular language; and it is possible that it survived throughout 
the Middle Ages in Scotland as a vernacular, sub-literary form. It 
is also worth speculating whether we may occasionally need to 
recognise more recent borrowings from vernacular Irish, e.g. 
through the medium of popular song." And when we come upon 
forms that really do have the ring of higher register to them, we may 
be sure that some of them descend from Gàidhlig a Bhiobaill, e.g 
mar an ceudna ‘likewise’. Nevertheless, it would be surprising if 
there were no traces of the upper-register language in Modern 
Scottish Gaelic 

I will mention just two categories where we have alternating 
forms and it seems plausible to suppose that one of these sets 
represents an earlier low-register and the other an earlier high- 
register form. The first involves hiatus, another Old Irish 
phenomenon that got eliminated in Middle Irish and does not 
appear regularly in Irish speech thereafter, but which survives in 
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many cases to the present day in ScG. I am interested in such 
doublets as /eo / leotha ‘with them’, riù / riutha ‘to them’, (an) 
deaghaidh ‘after(wards)’ / (fa) dheoidh ‘afterwards, finally’, 
chathaidh / chaidh / chuaigh ‘went’, and venture to express the 
hope that we will some day be able to work with a Gaelic on-line 
corpus and a historical Gaelic dictionary to prove or disprove my 
current suspicion that the hiatus forms are the demotic ones and 
those with resolved hiatus the high-register ones. A similar point 
may be made in regard to some lexical doublets: e.g. elementary 
semantics suggests that feud ‘harp-string’ may be high register and 
the etymologically identical taod ‘(dog’s) lead’ low register; but we 
would need to work harder to differentiate between bruach ‘bank’ 
and bruthach ‘brae’ if they are to be shown to eventuate from this 
register opposition (as opposed to, say, a dialectal difference). And 
what are we to say about gair ‘shout’ and gaoir ‘wail’, which are 
similarly related? In some cases I feel sure that a sociolectal 
difference rather than an areal one is at the root of the 
differentiation, but we need the power of the computer and the 
discrimination of the lexicographer to enable us to plot times and 
places of occurrence and directions of semantic shift, before we can 
make serious progress on this front.” 

To conclude, | have been arguing that we should envision a three- 
dimensional, pyramidal model for earlier Gaelic to replace the one- 
dimensional, ‘inverted T’ model we have tended to assume up till 
now. At its broad base we would have the most widely 
differentiated forms of the language, 1.e. the locally based spoken 
dialects. Above these we would have more homogeneous, less 
differentiated varieties of educated speech and writing. The apex of 
the pyramid, for as long as it was practised, was the minutely 
prescribed pan-Gaelic language of the professional poets as used 
for the composition of the formal court poetry. Upward penetration 
or downward percolation between different levels was surely 
possible at all times, and may be glimpsed occasionally, as when a 
Classical poet admits a non-Classical form, or when Mairi nighean 
Alasdair Ruaidh uses a phrase or image from the court poetry in 
one of her vernacular songs, or when Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenorchy rhymes the disyllabic reilig ‘church’ with teilg ‘throw’, 
i.e. Importing his vernacular pronunciation of the latter word, with 
its epenthetic vowel, into his syllabic verse composition. There is 
no reason to believe that the complex sociolinguistic pressures that 
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we recognise and study in contemporary speech were any less 
applicable in earlier times, and we may catch a glimpse of this 
predicament of a real-life Gaelic speaker in the utterance of 
MacCrimmon — ‘fuaireas pòg’ — when he got a kiss of King 
Charles’s hand, as noted above. 1 have further suggested that we 
may find this model helpful in the context of describing certain 
sorts of linguistic variation in Modern Scottish Gaelic, where 
‘horizontal’ dialectal variability does not seem adequate to motivate 
the situation as we find it. 

To revert, finally, to my title, I have in some earlier papers 
explored Niall’s Gaelic in terms of the sources and models available 
to him. This concentration on his indebtedness to others was 
appropriate as one attempted to arrive at a just appreciation of the 
nature of his enterprise. Here I have concentrated rather on those 
aspects of his work which appear least pre-determined in terms of 
genre and least loaded with stylistic expectations. In particular, | 
have sought to follow the evidence for what I envision as a chatty, 
unforced element that sometimes surfaces in his narrative, and 
offers us for brief spells an almost modern bond of intimacy 
between writer and reader. My purpose in pursuing this element has 
been linguistic in the last resort. Given that so much of what 
survives in pre-Modern Gaelic is avowedly literary, and not in the 
least naturalistic, it is well worth checking out a source that seems 
to offer some glimpses of at least one variety of the spoken 
language. 

We lack, of course, a body of analogous material in Gaelic with 
which to make direct comparisons; but Niall Mac Mhuirich’s 
writings offer us an intriguing glimpse into a world of language that 
may once have been more widespread. It is true that, of all the 
Highland family histories which Dr Martin MacGregor has recently 
surveyed, Niall’s Clanranald Histories are the only such work 
known to have been composed in Gaelic.” ] have argued elsewhere 
that the choice of Gaelic as a written medium for the Clanranald 
Histories reflects the expectations and capacities of his intended 
audience; and it may be that the particular cultural circumstances 
and self-image of the Uist and Benbecula MacDonalds in the late 
seventeenth century permitted an unique oasis of late Gaelic 
literacy to burgeon. But even if this is so, I would still maintain that 
in his writing Niall tapped into an identifiable, established stratum 
of Early Modern Gaelic, which was actually or potentially in use 
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wherever Gaelic literati or Gaelic-speaking uaislean or a 
combination of the two classes got together.*! 


ho 


13. 


14. 
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40, for this way of seeing Niall’s work. 

16. For Keating, see B. Ó Buachalla’s introduction to D. Comyn and P. S. Dinneen 
(eds), The History of Ireland, 4 vols (repr. Dublin, 1987). 

17. Taken from RB, p. 99; cf. RC, 2, 174-76. In this and the following five 
passages the macron (i.e. á, etc.) denotes long vowels not marked with an 
accent by Niall. Square brackets surround letters omitted by Niall but required 
by grammar or sense. I have also regularised punctuation and capitalisation. 
The symbol ‘7’ denotes the word agus ‘and’. The items receiving comment are 
not exhaustive; | refrain from commenting on some forms, including cases of 
unexpected mutation or non-mutation, where the Classical-vernacular 
distinction is not at issue. Niall is careless in his spelling at times. 

18. Taken from RB, pp. 147-49; cf. RC, 2, 188-90. 

19. See DIL, s.v. pice, and Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, s.v. pik, n.3, 
for this meaning, though the meaning ‘arrow’, found in some ScG vernacular 
poems (see Watson, Bardachd Ghàidhlig, 372, s.v. pic), might seem preferable 
on sense grounds. 

20. Taken from RB, pp. 139-40; cf. RC, 2, 186. 

21. Niall wrote chonadh (i.e. with a dotted suspension-stroke after the 7); cf. ScG 
comhnadh ‘help’ and/or caomhnadh ‘sparing’? Or read condch ‘good luck’? 

22. Taken from RB, pp. 151-52; cf. RC 2, 190. 

23. Taken from RB, pp. 162-64; cf. RC 2, 196. 

24. Since the usual Classical form is muin(n)tire, this may be a hyper-correction, 
if it is not simply a careless spelling. 

25. See below for discussion of this unusual form. 

26. Taken from RB, p. 165; cf. RC 2, 196. 

27. Niall seems to have written is senchais here. 

28. The ‘Black Book’ is MCR 40 in the collections of the Royal Museum of 
Scotland. See "The Clanranald Histories: authorship and purpose’ (note 9 
above) for its history and relationship with RB. A more widely based 
grammatical analysis of the Clanranald Histories is included in the Introduction 
to my forthcoming edition of the Books of Clanranald. | 

29. The numbers | to 6 prefixed to the words and phrases quoted refer to passages 
(1)-(6) above. 

30. See E. MacNeill and S. Laoide (eds), Alasdair Mac Colla: sain-eolts ar a 
ghniomharthaibh gaisge, Dublin, 1914. 

31. See John O'Donovan (ed.), Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, by the Four 
Masters, from the earliest period to the year 1616, 7 vols, Dublin, 1856. 

32. See J. and R. W. Munro (eds), Acts of the Lords of the Isles, 1336-1493, 
Scottish History Society, Edinburgh, 1986; C. Ó Baoill, ‘Scotticisms in a 
manuscript of 1467”, SGS 15 (1988), 122-39; P. Parkes, ‘Celtic fosterage: 
adoptive kinship and clientage in Northwest Europe’, Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, 48 (2006), 359-95; J. Bannerman and R. Black, ‘A 
sixteenth-century Gaelic letter’, SGS 13.1 (1978), 56-65. I would provisionally 
exclude the Gaelic notes in the Book of Deer (for which see R. Ó Maolalaigh, 
‘The Scotticisation of Gaclic: a reassessment of the language and orthography 
of the Gaelic Notes in the Book of Deer’ in K. Forsyth (ed.), Studies on the 
Book of Deer (Dublin, 2008), 179-274) from this group. It has Scotticisms, but 
lacks the native-learned plus aristocratic blend which I see as central to the 
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texts | am considering. It is set apart both by its age and by its monastic 
provenance. 

His desire not to upset the Classical poets is explicit. His purposes, which were 
also achieved with professional expertise by the presumed author of Adtimchiol 
an chreidimh, included the scholarly ambition of creating a suitable new 
medium for the Reformed Christian message in Argyllshire and beyond. 

Of course, unconscious local dtalectalism can be an element, as when Niall 
uses the distinctively Uist-sounding form 4 ag tabhair in place of ag tabhairt; 
but this can hardly be the whole story. 

D. E. Domhnallach, ‘Tri ginealaichean de sgeulachd’, in W. Gillies (ed.), Alba 
agus a Ghàidhlig / Gaelic and Scotland (Edinburgh, 1989), 185-221. 

See W. Gillies, ‘Clan Donald bards and scholars’, forthcoming in G. Munro 
(ed.), Cànan agus Cultar: Rannsachadh na Gaidhlig 4 (Edinburgh, 2010). 

J. Bannerman, ‘Literacy in the Highlands’, in I. B. Cowan and D. Shaw (eds), 
The Renaissance and Reformation in Scotland: Essays in Honour of Gordon 
Donaldson (Edinburgh, 1983), 214-35. 

See A. J. Bruford, ‘The sea-divided Gaels’, Eigse Cheol Tire, 1 (1972-73), 4- 
27, for some thoughts on the transmission of songs between Ireland and 
Scotland. 

It may be suggested that similarly based investigations might be fruitful in 
terms of morphology (e.g. in connection with the spread of the ScG plural 
ending in -fejan or synthetic/analytic verb endings such as dheanadh sinn / 
dhèanamaid) and syntax (e.g. in connection with relative clauses, as in am fear 
ris an robh mia’ bruidhinn / am fear a bha mi a’ bruidhinn ris, or the various 
impersonal-passive constructions of ScG). 

See M. MacGregor, ‘The genealogical histories of Gaelic Scotland’, in A. Fox 
and D. Woolf (eds), The Spoken Word: Oral Culture in Britain, 1500-1850 
(Manchester, 2002), 196-239 (204-05). 

Since this talk was given, it has been argued that there was no widespread 
Gaelic literacy of the sort I have argued for, and/or that it was confined to 
Argyll and the Hebrides. (See A. MacCoinnich, “Where and how was Gaelic 
written in late medieval and early modern Scotland? Orthographic practices 
and cultural identities’, SGS, 24 (2008), 309-56). The evidence I have 
examined, however, tends to suggest (to me at least) that the upper-register 
Gaelic stratum I have described existed over the Gàidhealtachd as a whole, and 
was indeed part of the definition of the Gaidhealtachd at any given time. What 
count most for me are (1) the sorts of evidence reviewed in my ‘Clan Donald 
bards and scholars’ (note 36 above) for the involvement of members of the 
Gaelic aristocracy and gentry throughout the Highlands in the composition of 
syllabic verse (dan), and (2) more specific indications of the activities of the 
professional poets and other classes of literati, again as something which 
prevailed throughout the Highlands: e.g. C. A. Gordon, ‘A letter to John 
Aubrey from George Garden’, SGS, 8 (1955), 18-26, which deals with the 
activities of the cliar; or G. Henderson, ‘Aonghus nan Aoir’, TGSI, 26 (1904- 
07), 458-66, which gives a revealing picture of the location of patrons deemed 
worthy of having been visited by the irascible poet. These and similar historical 
and literary references provide a prima facie case for assuming that Gaelic 
culture had room for this linguistic stratification wherever it subsisted as a 
socially differentiated entity, i.e. where the crucial poet-patron axis prevailed. 
The survival of texts testifying to the written activities of this axis is, of course, 
another matter. 





BEUL-AITHRIS A EARRAGHAIDHEAL IS NA 
H-EILEANAN BHO LAMH-SGRIOBHAINNEAN 
MHICLAGAIN 


AILEAN R. MAC-AN -TUAIRNEIR 
lómh dhe n Ghearran, 2007 


Is e am priomh adhbhar gu bheil mi an seo a-nochd, is ann airson 
na lamh-sgriobhainnean aig Maclagain a thoirt fo ur comhair, na 
cuspairean eadar-dhealaichte à lionmhorachd na beul-aithris a tha 
taisgte anns na sgrìobhaidhean priseil seo; chaidh an 
cruinneachadh aig deireadh an 19mh. ceud, bho iomadh ceàrn den 
Ghàidhealtachd, ach gu h-àraidh bho Earra-Ghàidheal is na h- 
Eileanan tha faisg air laimh. Is feumaidh mi an toiseach beagan a 
radh mu eachdraidh is susbaint nan lamh-sgriobhainnean fhèin : 
ciamar a chaidh an cruinneachadh a dheanamh — cuine, cò bha an 
urra ris an obair o thus, is cò iad a bha fiosrachail air a’ bheul- 
aithris, 1s càite an robh iad a’fuireach aig an àm a rinneadh an 
cruinneachadh anns na bliadhnaichean 1892-1909. Bhiodh e 
furasta gu leòr aon chuspair sònraichte a thaghadh às an 
lionmhorachd (corr is 9000 duilleag de lamh-sgriobhainnean), 
airson beachdachadh air ann an doimhneachd, cleas tinneasan is 
slàinte is na creideamhan a bha gu bitheanta nan luib, no sùil a 
thoirt air orthachan air an robh na diofar choimhearsnachdan 
eòlach, ursgeulan no stòiridhean a tha a’ foillseachadh an dòigh- 
beatha bha aca — ach a-nochd tha mi sealltainn air beagan 
eisimpleirean tha nas fharsainge na aon chuspair sònraichte. 
Agus tha mi a’ creidsinn nach eil moran de mhothachadh ann 
fhathast air an duine seo, an Dotair Raibeart Craig Maclagain 
(1839-1919), is an obair a rinn e aig deireadh an 19mh ceud is 
toiseach an 20mh ceud. Glè thric an dèidh dhomh bruidhinn air 
obair an Dotair, na sgrìobh is na chruinnich e, thig cuideigin am 
chòmhdhail aig crìoch an fheasgair ag ràdh. “Bha mi 
smaoineachadh gur ann air an Urramach Seumas Maclagain 
(1728-1805) a bha thu a’ dol a bhruidhinn.” Thug an t-Ard- 
Ollamh Ruaraidh MacThòmais deagh fhoillseachadh air an duine 
ainmeil sin cheana' is tha moran dhe na lamh-sgriobhainnean aige 
anns an Oilthigh an Glaschu.’ Bha e a’fuireach a’ chuid bu mhotha 
de bheatha ann am Blàr-Athail, Siorrachd Pheairt. Ach is ann air 
a’ Mhaclagain eile an Dotair Maclagain, a bhitheas mise a’ dol a 
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bhruidhinn a-nochd — tha mi an dúil a’ chiad turas a fhuair e 
fhoillseachadh aig a’ Chomunn seo. 

Bha mi an dúil a’ bhruidhinn fad na h-ùine ann an Gáidhlig, ach 
bho am gu am, feumaidh mi rud no dha a radh sa’ Bheurla, direach 
a chionn is gur ann am Beurla tha a’ chuid as motha dhe na lamh- 
sgriobhainnean againn anns an tasglann; tha sin a chionn is gu 
robh luchd-cruinneachaidh na beul-aithris air an t-eadar- 
theangachadh a dhéanamh bho Ghaidhlig gu Beurla mus do thill 
iad am fiosrachadh gu Maclagain, a bha fad na h-ùine a’ fuireach 
ann an Dùn Èideann. Chan eil iomradh ann an gin de na litrichean 
a bha siubhal air ais is air adhart an lúib nan lamh-sgriobhainnean 
air dé cho fileanta is a bha an Dotair anns a’ Ghaidhlig, ged a 
b’urrainn dha a leughadh is a h-eadar-theangachadh. Ach, ma tha 
sinn deònach air cnàimh-droma is fior ghné nan stòiridhean is na 
beul-aithris a thuigsinn is a rannsachadh gu coileanta, feumar 
tionndadh chun a’chanain anns an deachaidh na sgeulachdan is a’ 
mhòr-chuid den bheul-aithris an innse anns a’ chiad aite. 
Mhothaich mi uair is uair, nuair nach eil anns na làmh- 
sgrìobhainnean ach an t-eadar-theangachadh Beurla, gum faighear 
tuigse nas soilleire is nas dlùithe ri bunait an sgeòil, nuair a thilleas 
mi air ais chun na Gàidhlig; is mar sin, tha mi air cuid dhe na 
lamh-sgriobhainnean eadar-theangachadh air ais dhan Ghàidhlig, 
cho dlùth ‘s as aithne dhomh. 

Ann an eachdraidh na beul-aithris anns an 19mh ceud, nuair 
nach robh pàipearan, no leabhraichean, Beurla no Gàidhlig, ach 
gann air a’ Ghàidhealtachd (ach a- mhàin aig beagan mar 
ministearan, luchd-teagaisg is dotairean), is nach robh cothrom 
leughaidh bitheanta am measg an t-sluaigh, bha e cudthromach 
don luchd-èisteachd anns an taigh-chèilidh, gum biodh an 
sgeulaiche a’toirt loinn, dreach is dealas air na cuspairean air an 
robhas a’ bruidhinn. Air an laimh eile, bha an t-am seo ann an 
eachdraidh beul-aithris na Gàidhealtachd air slighe na tuigse is a’ 
chleachdaidh, eadar cànanachas is litreachas, riamh bho thàinig na 
sgrìobhaidhean aig Seumas Mac a’Phearsain am follais le 
leabhraichean cleas ‘Fingal’ (1761) is ‘Temora’ (1763) is bha 
iadsan a’ toirt iomhaigh ùir do luchd-leughaidh is luchd-turais air 
a’ Ghàidhealtachd. Is an dòigh a bha bitheanta air aire an luchd- 
èisteachd fhaighinn is a chumail, is e a bhith cleachdadh Gàidhlig 
chuimseach, dhealbhach a bha thathast furasta a tuigsinn leotha, 
ann a bhith a’ libhrigeadh gach roinn den bheul-aithris. Is ann mar 
sin a thàinig beairteas nan stòiridhean is nan iomhaighean a 
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gheibhear sa Ghaidhlig a-nuas thugainn, chionn is gu robh iad air 
an cleachdadh le ar n-aithrichean ann am bàrdachd, an stòiridhean 
is an còmhraidhean làitheil. Gu tric, bhiodh moran chloinne is 
feadhainn og an lathair, nuair a bha na h-inbhich ag innseadh nan 
stòiridhean, is a chionn is gu robh an inntinn fosgailte is am mac- 
meanmainn beothail (is cur-seachadan eile gann). dhrúidheadh an 
seanchas dhan inntinn is do dhoimhneachd na cuimhne. Gu tric 
bhiodh na h-aon sgeulachdan air an innse uair 1s uair; ged is dócha 
gu robh am modh innse eadar-dhealaichte, bha e na dhleastanas 
air na sgeulaichean cumail ri gnè is firinn an sgeòil, direach mar a 
chual iad fhéin e.* 

Is ann a Lag-an-Ratha ann an Siorrachd Pheairt a thainig a’ 
chuid as motha de Chloinn Mhiclagain is ghluais cuid dhiubh sios 
chun na Galltachd, taobh Lodainn is Dhún Éideann anns an 19™h 
ceud. Thug Withers® gu ar n-aire gur tric gur ann sios gu taobh 
Dhún Èideann is Lodainn a dh’ fhalbh moran a dùthaich Pheairt, a 
shireadh an cosnaidh, seach Gàidheil as an taobh an Jar is na h- 
Eileanan a b’abhaist a bhith ag imrich do Ghlaschu is taobh an iar- 
dheas Alba; ged nach robh stitireadh foirmeil air an imrich. B’e 
seanair Raibeairt, Daibhidh MacLagain (1785-1865) a’ chiad 
fhear air a bheil againn fiosrachadh tèarainte; bha e na fhear- 
lannsadh is na dhotair anns an Arm, nuair a bha na Breatannaich 
san Spàinnt fo stiùireadh an Diùc Wellington, a’ sabaid an 
aghaidh Napoleon. Fhuair e urram airson na rinn e sa’ chogadh 
sin, is bha e gu math eòlach air an Diùc, oir tha litrichean ann 
fhathast a’ toirt iomradh air a’ chàirdeas a bha eatorra. Is nuair a 
thill e Dhùn Èideann an dèidh a‘ chogaidh, fhuair e ainm is cliù 
dha fhèin mar dhotair gus fa-dheòidh gun d’ fhuair e urram a bhith 
na dhotair pearsanta don Bhànrigh Victoria, nuair a bhitheadh i air 
fòrladh no a’ fuireach ann an Alba. Bha e cuideachd na Cheannard 
air Colaistean nan Lannsairean is nan Àrd-lighichean; ach is e a 
thug an toileachas bu mhotha dha gun robh seachdnar mhac aige ; 
is am fear a bu shine dhe na gillean, Anndra Dùbhghlas (1814- 
1900), b’e sin athair Raibeart Craig (1839-1919) air am bheil sinn 
dol a thoirt barrachd fiosrachaidh. Bha ùidh cuideachd aig Anndra 
ann an eachdraidh nan Gàidheal, eadhon ged a bha e trang mar 
dhotair is Àrd Ollamh san Oilthigh an Dùn Èideann gus an robh e 
còrr 1s ceithir fichead bliadhna ! 

Fhuair Raibeart Craig cuideachd oideachadh an Dùn Èideann 
san Oilthigh, a’ ceumnachadh sa’ bhliadhna 1856 mar dhotair, 
agus airson iomadh bliadhna bha e an ceann a dhreuchd, mar 
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dhotair teaghlaich, ann an Dún Éideann. Bha e cuideachd na fhear 
gnothaich ann an gniomhachas clobhualadh leabhraichean a 
bhiodh cuideachd a’deanamh dubh ( no ink) airson leabhraichean 
is phaipearan. Is e seo am anns an robh moran leabhraichean a’ 
nochdadh an clo, is bha seo na adhbhar gun robh an gniomhachas 
soirbheachail. Dh’ fhag seo Raibeart gu math beartach aig crioch a 
latha. Ach is ann mar fhear-cruinneachaidh beul-aithris bho 
Earraghàidheal is na h-Eileanan as fheàrr tha cuimhne againn air, 
a chionn is gu bheil againn fhathast a’ chuid as motha den bheul- 
aithris a chaidh a chruinneachadh. Fhuair e fiathachadh bho 
Chomunn Beul-aithris Bhreatainn aig toiseach 1892 airson an 
obair seo a dhèanamh is e na bhall den Chomunn sin (British 
Folklore Society) air son iomadh bliadhna. Ann an Alba fhèin, tha 
fios againn mar a bha obair-cruinneachaidh Iain Og Ìle is a’ chiad 
fhoillseachadh de ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands’ air ùidh 
a bhrosnachadh ann am beul-aithris is cuspairean os-nàdurra na h- 
Alba. Bha cuideachd gu leòr ann an Sasainn ris an aon obair, gu 
h-àraidh daoine ionnsaichte cleas George L. Gomme (1853- 
1916).° Faisg air toiseach an 19mh ceud bha na sgrìobhaidhean aig 
an Ridire Walter Scott air dùsgadh a thoirt air mac-meanmhainn 
dhaoine a thaobh eachdraidh na Gàidhealtachd. Is tha e fior a ràdh 
gur e àm sònraichte bha seo bho meadhan an 19mh ceud, le mòran 
an Sasainn is anns an Roinn-Eòrpa den bheachd gu robh iomadh 
roinn de bheul-aithris a bha fhathast beò am measg gach sluaigh 
ceangailte gu daingeann ri gnè, susbaint is dòighean-beatha 
dhaoine ann an iomadh dùthaich, a bha air tighinn a-nuas thuca 
troimh na linntean. Cuideachd ann am meadhan an 19mh ceud, is 
gu ruige deireadh an 19mh ceud, bha mòran de luchd-obrach 
Riaghaltas Bhreatainn air a bhith ag obair anns na h-Innseachan is 
ann an dùthchannan cèin, far an robh iad a’ faicinn mar a bha am 
beul-aithris na chleachdadh follaiseach is cumanta am measg an t- 
sluaigh — is nuair a thilleadh iad dhachaigh a Bhreatann, 
thòisicheadh iad air ùidh a ghabhail anns an aon chuspair, faisg air 
an dachaighean fhèin. Tha aon iomradh teisteanas bàis air 
Maclagain’ ag rádh gun do ghabh e ùidh ann a bhith a’ 
cruinneachadh beul-aithris nuair a dh’fhas e bodhar is nach 
cluinneadh e còmhradh nan euslainteach, ach tha e nas coltaiche 
gun do thòisich ùidh ann am beul-aithris nuair a bha e na boige. 
Bha sheanair is athair cuideachd measail air an dualchas, ged nach 
do ghabh aon seach aon aca uidhir de dh’ ùidh ann ’s a ghabh 
Raibeairt Craig.( Na thiomnadh bàis, bha esan a’ toirt seachad na 
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bha aige de dh’ airgead d’a theaghlach, ach sgriobh e cuideachd 
gun toireadh e a leabhraichean do’n ogha aig an robh barrachd 
fiosrachaidh air dualchas is eachdraidh a theaghlaich). Anns an 
dealbh a leanas, chi sibh an triúir MhacLagan, Daibhidh an 
seanair, Anndra an t-athair, is Raibeairt, comhla ri chéile anns a’ 
bhliadhna 1856, goirid an deidh do Raibeart ceumnachadh as an 
Oilthigh mar dhotair. 


Dealbh Fothiotal 





An triùir Mhaclagain 


Is dòcha chionn is gun robh athair is a sheanair air a bhith trang 
a’ sgriobhadh mu obair leighis is mu chuspairean ealain, gun tug 
seo misneachd do Raibeart sgrìobhadh cuideachd; eadhon ged is 
ann am beul-aithris, cleachdaidhean is dòighean-beatha nan 
Gàidheal a bu mhotha bha ùidh aigesan, mar a chithear bho ainm 
is cuspairean nan leabhraichean a sgrìobh e aig deireadh an 
sgrìobhaidh seo (q.v.). Sgrìobh e dà airteagail a bhuineas do 
shaoghal nan dotairean air ‘Arsenic Eaters in Styria’ Edinburgh 
Medical Journal 1864 is 1875." an dèidh dha tadhal anns an Ostair, 
is e fhathast na dhotair òg air cuairt oideachaidh san Roinn Eòrpa. 
Nuair a bha e ann an Styria a’ rannsachadh a’ chuspair seo, bhiodh 
e a’ ceasnachadh nan daoine mun chleachdadh a bhiodh iad a’ 
dèanamh den stuth chunnartach seo, ‘arsenic’, nuair a bhitheadh 
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iad ga itheadh airson neart a thoirt dhaibh fhéin, a-rèir an creideis; 
is bha e tuigsinn nach robh e deanamh uidhir de chron air an 
slainte is a bha moran a’ suileachadh. Nuair a chaidh na sgriobh e 
ann an clo, bha e na bhunait-teagaisg do dh’ oileanaich na 
dotaireachd, fad iomadh bliadhna as dèidh sin. Is dòcha gur e an 
t-eólas a fhuair e air a bhith am measg dhaoine san fharsaingeachd 
san Roinn Eòrpa, gan ceasnachadh is ag èisteachd ri am 
freagairtean, a bhrosnaich a mhac-meanmhainn le faireachdainn 
làidir airson dualchas a dhùthcha fhéin. 

Is iad an dà leabhar air am bheil mòran fhathast eòlach- “Games 
and Diversions of Argyleshire” (1901) agus “Evil Eye in the 
Western Highlands” (1902). Chithear bho ainmean nan 
leabhraichean eile a sgrìobh e gun robh e gabhail ùidh ann an 
iomadh roinn de dh’ eachdraidh dhúthchail Tha moran sgrìobhte 
anns na lamh-sgriobhainnean mu na dearbh chuspairean sin, is 


bho na litrichean a bha a‘ dol air ais is air adhart eadar an Dotair 


Raibeart is an luchd-cruinneachaidh aithnichidh sinn gu robh 
taobh mòr aige ri cuspairean mar geamaichean is cur-seachadan, 
is cleachdadh is creideas san droch-shùil. 

Gheibh sinn sealladh glè mhath air an eòlas a bha aig 
MacLagain is an luchd-cruinneachaidh air a chèile, bho na 
litrichean a bha dol eatorra; feumar a ràdh gu bheil fada bharrachd 
litrichean againn air an sgrìobhadh gu Maclagain air na tha ann 
dhe na freagairtean a chuir esan air ais thucasan; chan eil seo na 
iongnadh, ach tuigidh sinn cuid de na ceistean a bha esan a’ 
faighneachd; ag iarraidh mineachadh air na stòiridhean is an stuth 
a chaidh a chur thuige roimhe; uairean eile e a’ tabhann airgid is 
faradh nan litrichean dhaibh, is an còmhnaidh tuigidh sinn gu robh 
e gu math mothachail is taingeil air an obair a bha iadsan 
a deanamh air a shon. Goirid 1s gu bheil na litrichean, tha iad a’ 
toirt dhuinn seallaidhean air na smuaintean a bha aig na 
sgriobhaichean air saothair cruinneachadh na beul-aithris, na 
duilgheadasan a bha m’an coinneamh is mar a bha tad a’ 
dèiligeadh riutha. Ach is cinnteach gun do chuir iad seachad 
iomadh feasgar is latha a’sireadh, ag èisteachd is a’sgriobadh na 
beul-aithris a bha esan ag iarraidh. Cha do dh’ aontaich a h-uile 
duine a chuideachadh leis an obair. Seo fear de na freagairtean a 
fhuair an Dotair 

“Thug mi seachad na tha agam de bheul-aithris do chuideigin 
eile is chan eil mi a’ smaoineachadh gum biodh e iomchaidh an 
còrr a thoirt dhutsa!!” (Bha cuid de na seanchaidhean gu math 
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faiceallach is cha toireadh iad seachad an stóiridhean ach do 
dhaoine a shaoil iad a bha airidh air am faighinn.) 

Tha cuideachd againn litir annasach a’ toirt 1omradh air 
Comunn Sgrùdaidh Ile (Research Association of Islay); bha i seo 
sgrìobhte le Ealasaid Niclllechiar, an tè a rinn barrachd obair 
cruinneachaidh air gin eile. Tha an litir mar gum biodh i a’ 
dèiligeadh ris a h-uile cuspair gu pongail fo chlàr-ama; fo na cinn, 
mar eisimpleir, deanamh aodach lin is a’ deasachadh biadh is a’ 
dol a dh’ iasgach; is dòcha gur ann ri fealla-dhà a bha i anns an 
sgrìobhadh seo ach cuideachd gu robh i deònach gum biodh coltas 
na fior sgoilearachd air an obair a bha i rithe. Macl 0707° 

Is dè na cuspairean a tha tighinn am follais bho na làmh- 
sgriobhainnean aig Maclagain? Chi sinn gu bheil iomadh roinn glè 
fharsaing annta, ach chionn is gu bheil iad air am measgachadh 
troimh-a-chèile, is gu bheil iad a’ tighinn thugainn ann an iomadh 
cruth glè eadardhealaichte is cuid dhiubh gu math goirid, chan eil 
e an còmhnaidh furasta roinnean foirmeil a dhèanamh den 
chruinneachadh. Bha esan gu h-àraidh a’ sireadh stòiridhean mun 
droch shùil, ùrsgeulan, buidseachd is na cleasan a bha aca nuair a 
bha amannan fois aca an dèidh obair an latha. Tha mòran a 
bharrachd ann cuideach; mu ainmean àitichean is na bunaitean as 
an tàinig iad, gnàth-chleachdaidhean, stòiridhean os-nàdurra is 
orthachan, obair nam ban, gnathasan-obrach, òrain, bàrdachd is 
rannan goirid, tinneasan is dóighean-leighis is mòran a bharrachd 
mu eachdraidh-dùthchail, cleas Murt Gleann Chomhainn, is mu na 
fir a bha ainmeil nan latha, cleas Alastair MacCholla Chiotaich, 
Easbaig Carsuel, is na Dotairean Peutanaich ann am Muile is an 
Ile. An dèidh do Raibeart MacLagain bàsachadh sa bhliadhna 
1919, chaidh na bha aige de na lamh-sgriobhainnean a chur gu 
Lunnainn gu Comann Beul-aithris Bhreatainn is bha iad an sin gu 
1971. An uair sin chaidh an tilleadh air ais gu Alba — mar a bha 
iomchaidh — gu Oilthigh Dhùn Èideann, far am bheil iad fhathast 
fo dheagh chùram ann an Sgoil Eòlais na h-Alba. Chanainn gu 
bheil mòran de lamh-sgriobhainnean Mhiclagain coltach ann an 
iomadh seadh ri na cruinneachaidhean beul-aithris air am bheil na 
leabhraichean ainmeil aig Iain Og Ìle is Alasdair Macllemhicheil 
stèidhichte, no ann an tasglann Sgoil Eolas an h-Alba; agus is e an 
dùbhlan coimeas is conaltradh a dhéanamh eadar na bunaitean- 
fiosrachaidh priseil sin. Is mar sin, faodar sealltainn air aon 
chuspair sònraichte as na bunaitean sin, is iomhaigh ts eòlas nas 
coileanta fhaighinn air saoghal nan Gàidheal aig àm sònraichte de 
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ar n° eachdraidh; is a-rithist bhon rannsachadh, tha seo nas fhasa 
dhuinn fhaicinn mar a bha na cleachdaidhean-beatha coltach ri 
chéile — no eadardhealaichte — ann an coimhearsnachdan is 
eileanan na Gàidhealtachd. 

Nis cò direach an luchd-cruinneachaidh a bha ag obair don 
Dotair? Mura b’e cho math is cho dìcheallach is a bha iadsan, an 
fheadhainn a ghabh ris an fhiathachadh a fhuair iad bhon Dotair 
Maclagain, is an uairsin a chaidh a-mach dhan choimhearsnachd a 
chòmhradh ris, is a cheasnachadh cuid dhe na seanchaidhean, cha 
robh an cruinneachadh seo gu bràth air tighinn gu crioch is cha 
bhitheadh e againn an-diugh. Coltach ris gach cruinneachadh 
beul-aithris a rinneadh riamh ann an dùthaich sam bith, tha an 
cruinneachadh colionta chun na h-ire a bha fios aig an luchd- 
cruinneachaidh air cò a b fheárr aig an robh fios air cuspairean fa- 
leth. Cha d’fhuaireadh ach glè bheag de na litrichean a sgrìobh 
Maclagain chun an luchd-cruinneachaidh; is ged a dh'aontaich 
moran an obair a dhèanamh dha, cha do ghabh a h-uile duine ris — 
mar a chunnaic sinn mar tha. 

Ach is dòcha gur ann ainneamh a thachair seo, is nuair a leughas 
sinn na tha sgriobhte, chì sinn gun do rinn feadhainn cleas 
Ealasaid NicIllechiar à Port Sgioba an Ìle, agus an t-Urramach 
Niall Caimbeul à Cillchriannan faisg air an Oban, oidhirpean 
dicheallach fad iomadh bliadhna air obair-cruinneachaidh a 
thilleadh chun an Dotair an Dùn Èideann. Bha barrachd orrasan 
ann, cleas Cailean Caimbeul, maighstir-sgoile a Diùra, 
Donnchadh Camshron a Sròn an t-Sithein, is Seasaidh NicLeòid, 
bean-teagaisg Sgitheanach a bha tamh ann an Rùdh Ard-riseig — is 
tha an dreach fhèin air na tha sgrìobhte leis gach duine. Chan eil e 
air innse dìreach ciamar a fhuair e ainmean nan daoine gus an do 
sgriobh e ag iarraidh cuideachaidh le obair; is docha gun tàinig iad 
bho dhaoine ris an do choinnich e an Dùn Èideann, no bho 
Chomunn Beul-aithris Bhreatainn; ma rinn e cuairt tadhail gu 
pearsanta gu Earraghaidheal no dha na h-Eileanan, chan eil 
iomradh air sin anns na sgrìobh e. Is ann an Gàidhlig a chaidh a’ 
chuid as motha a chruinneachadh is an uair sin bha iad air an 
eadar-theangachadh gu Beurla, ged tha iarmad mhath air fhàgail 
ann an Gàidhlig cuideachd. Gu tric, sgrìobhadh Ealasaid 
NıcIllechiar aig toiseach an sgeòil: “Is ann mar seo a chuala mise 
seo, facal air an fhacal”— dòigh-obrach a chaidh a mholadh le Iain 
Òg Ìle cuideachd do luchd- rannsachaidh. Bha deagh sgilean 
eadar-theangachaidh aig an luchd-cruinneachaidh ach gun 
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teagamh chan e an aon chumadh a tha air gach eadar- 
theangachadh is feumar mineachadh mionaideach a dhéanamh air 
gach roinn; anns na h-earrannan as fhearr, tha dreach is susbaint 
na Gaidhlig air an glacadh gu math soilleir anns a’ Bheurla. 

Tha mi a’ creidsinn gun deach an fheadhainn a bha a’ 
cruinneachadh nan sgeulachdan is na bardachd gus an fheadhainn 
's na bailtean aig an robh ainm is cliù airson fiosrachadh àraid; 
airson bàrdachd bho aon fhear, airson stòiridhean iasgaich bho 
chuideigin eile. B’1 Ealasaid Nicillechiar, a bha a’ fuireach am 
mansa na Eaglais Shaoir Aonaichte am Port Sgioba an Ìle tè cho 
ealanta is cho dileas aig an robh làmh sa’ chruinneachadh. Bha am 

ministeair sa’ mhansa, an t-Urramach Macmhaoilein, pòsda aig a 
piuthair, agus bhiodh i a’sgriobhadh gu math tric gu Maclagain; is 
aithnichear gu robh ceangal sònraichte aca ri chèile a thaobh beul- 
aithris. An uair a dh’fhas i na bu shine, chaidh i a dh’ fhuireach 
ann an Dùn Eideann is nuair a chaochail MacLagain ann an 1919, 
dh’ fhàg e £50 aice na thiomnadh. Rinn i mòran cruinneachaidh de 
bheul-aithris bho mhuinntir Port Sgioba ann an Ìle, is bhon 
dùthaich mun cuairt, is gu tric bha i a’ còmhradh ri Anna 
| 








NicLeòid, an t-searbhanta bha sa’ mhansa far an robh i a fuireach. 
Is ann mar sin a fhuair i moran beul-aithris às na h-Eileanan an lar, 
gu h-araidh a Bearnaraigh na Hearadh; oir is ann as a sin a thainig 
an t-searbhanta — Anna nighean lain ‘ic Mhurchaidh — is 
cuideachd b’ise mo sheanmhair. Cleas duine no dithis eile as na h- 
Eileanan an lar a bha nis aig ceann an cosnaidh ann an Ìle, no an 
Earraghàidheal, bha 1 dèonach stòiridhean a h-óige innse, is 
saoilidh sinn bhon an fharsaingeachd de chuspairean anns na 
lamh-sgriobhainnean, gu robh an dòigh-beatha is na creideamhan 
ris an robh iad cleachdte gun mòran atharrachaidh troimh na 
linntean. 

B’ann do Shiorrachd Pheairt a bhoineadh an t-Urramach Niall 
Caimbeul, a bha na mhinistear ann an Cillchriannan; bha e gun 
phósadh, ach bha a mhàthair a fuireach còmhla ris, is fhuaireadh 
cuid de dh’ eólas air Siorrachd Pheairt, mun cuairt air Fas, 
bhuaipese. An dèidh dhuinn sealltainn air na daoine a bha a’ toirt 
nan sgeulachdan do an luchd-cruinneachaidh, chan ann tric a 
gheibh sinn an cothrom faicinn no leughadh mu dè an seòrsa 
dhaoine a bha annta, is ach glè bheag mun dearbh chainnt a bhiodh 
iad a’cleachdadh. Ge ta, tha aon dealbh glè mhath againn mu aon 
fhear a Ìle air an tug Ealasaid Niclllechiar an t-ainm ‘ Fear 
briseadh nan clachan’; chan eil i toirt dhuinn idir ainm teaghlaich 
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no dé a shloinneadh. Is e seo an t-iomradh eirmseach a tha againn 
mu’n duine annasach seo, ann an litir gu MacLagain:— 

“B'fhearr leam gu robh dealbh agam a chuirinn thugad. 
Chanainn gu bheil e eadar tri fichead is tri fichead ‘s a deich 
bliadhna a dh’ aois; is theirinn gu bheil e nas fhaisge air tri fichead 
‘s a deich. Tha fhalt ruadh, le dreach na gainmhich air aghaidh, is 
tha fheusag car mu’n aon dath. Cho fad is a chi mi, chan eil 
roineag ghlas na fhalt no na fheusaig. Tha aghaidh cruinn, tha 
ceann mor air, tha a shron a’ tionndadh suas dhan adhar 1s tha 
shuilean beothail, gorm. Ach ciamar nach eil a h-uile traoid de 
aodach a’ tuiteam dheth 1s ann aig Sealbh tha fios ; oir tha aodach 
cho lan de thuill 1s gur gann a tha leud an da chorraig eadar gach 
toll — is na toir guth air putain; is e phrìne a tha a’ cumail na lèine 
ma cholainn!! Is dócha nach eil barrachd air coladeug bho 
ghlanadh aodann, ach gu dearbh is fhada bho fhuair fhalt aithne air 
cir! Tha mi deimhinne nach fhaca tu riamh fear le coltas cho 
fiadhaich, borb ris na do bheatha, ach a dh’aindheoin sean, tha e 
an comhnaidh na fhior dhuin-uasal riumsa. Bheir e fiathachadh 
dhomh suidhe air cloich chomhnaird ri thaobh, no gheibh e bloc 
maide comhfhurtail dhomh, no ni e cathair dhomh de chlachan. 
Agus an uair sin — nuair a thòisicheas e air na sgeulachdan 
innseadh — mu na h-euchdan mora a rinn Alastair mac Cholla 
Chiotaich, no crathadh a chinn mu ghamhlas is olc nan 
Caimbeulach (bha grain a’ bheatha aige air na Caimbeulaich), 
bidh e ràdh gum bu chòir ‘cothrom na Fèinne’ a bhith aig gach 
gaisgeach nuair a thigeadh ana-ceartas ma choinneamh. Is an uair 
sin, tha mi air mo bheò-ghlacadh gu buileach le sgil is blàths a 
chòmhraidh, is cha bhi mothachadh idir agam air a liuthad toll a 
tha na bhriogais! Is e bhith an cuideachd an t-seann chlachair tha 
da-riribh a córdadh rium-gu math fada na bh’ fheàrr na bhith nam 
chompanach do na tuathanaich len spaidsearachd is am fearas- 
mhòr.” (air eader-theangachadh).'' 

Tha mi a’ creidsinn nach robh an clachair latha riamh ann an 
sgoil ach a dh’ aindheoin sean, bha inntinn is a chuimhne beothail, 
an co-bhonn ri shuairceantas is a chàirdeas do dh’ Ealasaid 
Niclllechiar. 

Tha min dúil gu robh ceangal sònraichte dlúth aice ri na 
mnathan ann an Ile nuair a bha 1 nam measg, oir tha soillse neo- 
àbhaisteach a’ tighinn am barr bho an còmhradh — nuair a bhitheas 
iad a’ bruidhinn mu na fireannaich is mun obair chruaidh a bha 
aca ri dhéanamh, a-staigh 1s a-muigh, is mar a bhitheadh iad rí 
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leannanachd, a’ posadh, is a’togail an teaghlaichean. Tha i 
cuideachd a toirt dhuinn, uair no dha, a beachdan air cho fèin- 
spèiseil is pròiseil is a bha cuid de na tuathanaich mhóra ‘s an 
eilean. Tha mi nis a’ dol a thoirt dhuibh eisimpleir air na 
chruinnich 1 bho saoghal nam mnathan, mar a chunnaic is a thuig 
ise e. Seo mar a chuala Ealasaid Niclllechiar iomradh air a h-obair 
bho sheann bhoireannach, a Bhean Phosda Màrtainn à Port 
Sgioba, a bha caran iomagaineach mar a bha an òigridh a’cosg an 
cuid airgid; is bho ar latha fhéin tuigidh sinn nach e rud ur tha 
sean. Seo mar a sgrìobh Ealasaid sios na chuala i ann an Gàidhlig. 

“Cha chuireadh iad luach phrine anns na nithean a 
cheannaicheas na daoine óga le an cuid airgid an-diugh. Chan 
iongantach nach bi peighinn aca nam pocaid, leis mar a tha iad ag 
oibreachadh anns na h-amannan seo. O shean, nuair a bhiodh rop 
a-dhith, dhèanadh iad e as a’ chonnlaich, no a fraoch, no a barrach 
no a gaoisid. Dhèanadh na fir acfhainnean nan each, na 
basgaidean is na clèibh. Dheanadh iad gach ni a bhuineadh don 
bhàthaich, don stàball, “s don t-sabhal, agus bhiodh iad an sin, 
gach ni na àite fhèin. Bha iad cho seòlta 's nach cuireadh iad 
a—mach an aon sgillinn air an leithid sin. Agus na mnathan — 
shniòmhadh iad an dà chuid an olann agus an lion, agus dhèanadh 
iad gach obair eile mu thimchioll. Chunnaic mi mo mhàthair fhèin 
a deanamh anart, agus a’ sniomh lion airson na còrach. Bhiodh 
gach dath aca, is bhiodh an geal aca cho geal ri sneachd. Nuair a 
bhiodh an lion dèanta aca, chuireadh iad am bogadh e ann an 
innear nam bò, airson seachdainn a dh’ ùine; agus nuair a thogadh 
iad às a sin e, bha e air a ghlanadh, agus air a chur a-rithist am 
bogadh airson greis a-measg ceilp, ma bha sin aca; is mura robh, 
loisgeadh iad dòrlach de raineach, agus bhruicheadh iad luath an 
rainich ann an làn poite de dh uisge. Nuair a bhiodh e greis 
a bruich, mar seo, chuireadh iad an sin an stuth sa’ phoit, agus b'e 
sin an stuth geal bòidheach, nuair a thigeadh e a-mach. O seadh ! 
b'urrainn do dhaoine obair a dhèanamh anns na h- amannan ud. 
Bha iad glic, dèanadach, is b’ aithne dhaibh de bhiodh iad 
a déanamh. Cha b'ann a’cosg an airgid mar a gheibh sibh munntir 
a deanamh a-nis!” 

Tha sinn a faighinn tuairmse air mar a bha iad a’sealltainn air 
airgid is beairteas; gu robh fada bharrachd de phróis aca ann an ni 
sam bith a gheibheadh iad mar thiodhlac, no rud a chaidh a 
dhéanamh le sgil is grinneas na laimhe; is tha sin a-rithist air a 
nochdadh ann am freagradh ri caraid, a theireadh riutha gum bu 
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bhrèagha pios de dh’aodach a bha orra, “Ach, is ceannach dhomh 
e”, le beagan tàir na luib, no m.e. “cha do rinn mi ach a 
cheannach.” Bha gun teagamh moran dhaoine anns an t-seann 
aimsir nach robh ag iarraidh sgillinn ruadh a chosg mura feumadh 
iad sin a dhéanamh. Is dócha leis a sean gu robh duine na dithis 
anns gach coimhearsnachd a bha caran spiocach a thaobh airgid is 
chainte mun deidhinn, “ Dh’fheannadh e an deargan nan saoileadh 
e gum faigheadh e a’gheir !” Ach, mar a chi sinn gu tric anns na 
sean-fhacail Ghàidhlig, bidh fear eile ann a tha toirt 
breithneachadh gu tur an aghaidh sin m.e. “Chan eil pocaid air 
lèine nam marbh”; a’ciallachadh gu bheil fialaidheachd is sineadh 
na laimhe ri mholadh an comhnaidh. 

Is dócha gum biodh e freagarrach beagan eile thoirt am follais 
mu am na h-óige bho na lamh-sgriobhainnean, mu na gillean is na 
nighnean; agus tha iomadh pìos sgrìobhte mu shuirghe, mu 
phòsadh, mu leanabain, an togail is an àrach le pàrantan is an 
teaghlach san fharsaingeachd. Nuair a bha Ealasaid Niclllechiar 
na bu shine, tha e coltach gum biodh 1i a’ gabhail cuairt na b'fhaide 
gu taobh tuath na h Alba, is tha cuid mhath de bheul-aithris aice à 
Dùthaich MhicAoidh, taobh an iar Rois is bhon an taobh an ear. 
Chan eil an sgeulaiche air ainmeachadh bhon d’fhuair i an sgeul, 
ach seo mar a tha i sgriobhte. “ Bha fear air an robh Alasdair 
a suirghe air triùir nighean — aig an aon àm — is be Màiri an t-ainm 
a bha air gach tè ! Bha an ùine dol seachad is bha e na bhreislich, 
chionn nach b'urrainn dha tighinn gu co-dhùnadh cò an tè a 
b'fhearr leis dhen triúir ~ is iad uile deònach a phòsadh. Chaidh e 
gu seann duine glic sa’ bhaile is dh’innis e dha an duilgheadas a 
bha aige, is nach robh fios aige dè a dhèanadh e. Is e thubhairt am 
bodach ris, “Pòs an tè is treasa dhiubh is cha tig an dithis eile nad 
chòir”. Nuair a thàinig an co-dhùnadh seo am follais, chaidh na 
nighnean am bad a chèile, is an ceann ùine, thug aon dhiubh làmh 
an uachdair air an dithis eile, is i na bu treasa na iad — is sin an tè 
a phòs Alasdair. Bha esan air ainmeachadh mar ‘Alasdair nan trì 
Mairi’ fad a bheatha as dèidh sin. Ach cha b’e sean buileach 
deireadh an sgeòil, oir, ars an seanchaidh ri Ealasaid, “B'aithne 
dhòmhsa Màiri a bhean, is i a-nis na seann chaillich; bha eagal am 
beatha aig a h-uile duine roimhpe, chionn chuireadh i droch 
ghuidhe air duine thall ‘s a bhos, mar a thogradh 1 fhèin, le droch 
bhuaidh na chois . Mar-sin, cha b’e seo sgeul le gàirdeachas na 
chrìoch.” (air eadar-theangachadh) 
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Is dócha chionn gun robh moran dhaoine aig bainnsean gum 
biodh cuimhne mhath aig daoine nan tachradh rudeigin neo- 
àbhaisteach, no nan canadh cuideigin facal eirmseach a bha 
freagarrach don t-suidheachadh. Ann an litir bhon Urramach Niall 
Caimbeul, tha e air innseadh gun d’fhuair fear Niall 
MacConnachar fiathachadh gu banais ann an Baile an Deòir — air 
a’ cumail anns an t-seann mhodh, le dithis ghruagach is dà 
fhleasgach còmhla ris a chàraid òig. Am measg nan aoidhean bha 
boireannach uasal air an robh an t-ainm ‘Miss Sarah a 
Duntanlaich’ is feumaidh gun d’thuirt 1 rudeigin mu dheidhinn 
Nèill, a bha glè bhochd na chrannchur, is àileadh na mòine loisgte 
gu làidir air aodach. Ach nuair a bha gach duine dèanamh facal 
molaidh ghoirid, mun chàraid òig aig bòrd na bainnse, sheas esan 
is nach ann a thionndaidh e ris a’ Bhean Uasal Sarah is thubhairt 
e rithe: 


“Ciod sin e dhòmhsa do chrodh, do chaoraich is do sprèidh, 
Le splaodhraich Ghreugais is Laidinn, 

Duine mise o bhroinn mo mhàthar nach fuiling tàir, 

Mo nighean donn, chan ann air a h-uile cnoc a chì thu 
Ròmanach coltach riúumsa! 


Mar bu trice an dèidh a’ phòsaidh is an dithis òga a-nis còmhla 
ri chèile, bhiodh sùil ri leasachadh teaghlaich ; is dòcha gu h- 
àraidh bho pàrantan na càraid òig, oir anns na h-amannan sin, 
nuair nach robh guth no sgeul air ‘pension? no taic bhon 
riaghaltas, b'iad an teaghlach is na h-oghaichean anns a robhas a’ 
cur earbsa airson taic na seann aois, a bharrachd air a’ 
chuideachadh a bhitheadh iad a’ sùileachadh airson obair mun 
taigh is air an fhearann. Is gheibheadh a’ chàraid òg comhairle — 
ge b’oil leotha; mar anns a’ ghnàths- chainnt “Tòisich am fàs an 
am a’ bhlàths”. Bha beatha chruaidh aig moran is deagh fhios aca 
dè a b’fhearr dhan leanabh òg is nach robh e math don mhàthair 
no don leanabh nam biodh àm a h-aiseid a’ tachairt ri fuachd a’ 
gheamhraidh nuair a dh’fhaodadh biadh a bhith gann cuideachd. 

Tha corra iomradh anns na lamh-sgriobhainnean air tàillearan; 
bhiodh iadsan an uair sin a’ dol o bhaile gu baile is bho thaigh gu 
taigh, a’ gearradh is a deisealachadh aodach do dhaoine is gu h- 
àraidh do na mnathan; is tha sinn a leughadh gu math tric mu 
dhreasaichean, is gun is ‘mantle’ — carson nach bitheadh is na 
boireannaich deonach a bhith snasail is boidheach? Ach cha robh 
a h-uile tàillear cho sgileil leis an t-siosar. Bha té ann am Muile ris 
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an cainte “Màiri nan Uamha””; is feumaidh nach robh ise air a 
doigh le obair an tailleir, oir rinn 1 aoir dha 


“Fear millidh gun, Murchadh Taillear, 
Ma mhill e aon, mhill e dha dhiubh, 
Mhill e da chòt’ deug an tiotan 

Le beum de shiosar air Màiri V° 


Gu tric is c facal cile bhiodh aig an tàillear nuair a bhiodh e 
ullamh is dèonach gum fiachadh cuideigin air an t-aodach ùr 
“Meal is caith e, is cuir dhiot na luideagan.” 

Aig an dachaigh, is i bean-an-taighe mar as trice bhiodh os 
cionn deasachadh is riarachadh a’ bhidhe, is tha iomadh pios 
fiosrachaidh anns na lamh-sgriobhainnean ag innseadh mar a bu 
chòir iomadh seòrsa bidhe a dheasachadh is a bhruich. Tha 
sgeulaiche eile a toirt fainear dhuinn nam modhannan a bhiodh air 
an cleachdadh mun bhòrd aig àm bidhe; gu tric is e aon truinnsear 
mor no babhla a bhiodhte a’cur am meadhan a’ bhùird is bhiodh 
gach duine ag itheadh bhon iomall a b’fhaisge air, le làmhan lom; 
ge b’e iasg no buntàta no aran a bha deasaichte. Gu tric, 
dh’fheùmadh fear-an- taighe cumail ag itheadh gus am biodh na 
h-aoidhean deiseil; is e am fiathachadh a bheireadh e dhaibh 
“Làmh fhada is cothrom a sineadh.” Aig deireadh a’ bhidhe, an 
dèidh na tì, bha thu gu tric a’cur a’ chupa falamh bun os cionn air 
a’ bhòrd, is leis a sin bha bean-an-taighe mothachail gu robh do 
bhrù làn is thu sàsaichte. Chan fheumadh tu dhol eadar an teine is 
am fear a b’fhaisge air, is nam biodh tu ag innseadh stòiridh 
èibhinn, is e modh nach bu chòir dhut gàire dhèanamh ro chàch! 

Mar a thubhairt mi cheana, is ann aig bean-an-taighe a bha 
urram is ughdarras bhon a’ chagailt gus an stairsneach, is nan robh 
fear-an-taighe a gabhail lamh ann an obair taighe, mo thruaighe 
esan, mar a chi sin anns an ath stòiridh “An duine a dh’ fheuch ri 
bhean a theagaisg.” 

“Aig aon àm bha càraid phòsda ann nach robh ro chòrdail ri 
chèile. Bha esan den bheachd nach robh ise dèanamh gu leòr aig 
an taigh nuair bha esan trang aig obair na cruite. Mu dheireadh 
thall, is ise fàs seachd searbh dhe mar a bha esan a’ gearan, 
thubhairt i ris gum bu chòir dhàsan fuireach aig an taigh airson 
latha is an obair aicese dhèanamh; is gun deidheadh ise a-mach na 
aite-san chun na cruite. Ghabh e ris a seo sa’ bhad is cuideachd, 
thubhairt e rithe gum biodh e toilichte sealltainn dhi an uair sin 
ciamar a bu chòir dhi bhith an sàs ann an obair taighe is sin a 
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cheannsachadh. Is sin mar a bha — aon latha, dh’ fhalbh ise a mach 
as an taigh chun an fhearainn is dh’fhan esan san taigh. A 
bharrachd air an obair-taighe abhaisteach air an latha seo, bha 
aigesan ri na mucan a bhiadhadh is sùil a chumail air a’ bhoin gus 
nach deidheadh i san arbhar; agus bha aige ri bainne a mhaistreadh 
gus im a dhèanamh. A-nis, b’abhaist don bhean bhith cur clabhd 
glan air beul na tubadh-maistridh, fon mhaide-mullaich, is clach 
air muin sean a-rithist, gus nach tuiteadh am maide dheth. 
Thoisich e air an obair le bhith toirt dheth na cloiche, a’ mhaide- 
cinn is an clabhd; is dhall e air a’maistreadh gus an robh e 
ullamh.An uair sin,thug e am maide-maistridh às an tubadh is 
chath e an clabdh air beul an tubadh is thug e cuairt air a-mach às 
an taigh a dh’fhaicinn na ba. Bha a’ bho ag itheadh m’an doras ach 
chionn is gu robh beagan feòir a’ fas air mullach an taighe, nach 
ann a threòraich e a’ bhò chun a’ mhullaich, los gun itheadh i am 
feur is nach biodh aigesan ris am feur a ghearradh! Chuir e ceann 
an teadhair sìos an similear is nuair a thill e dhan taigh, cheangail 
e ceann an ròpa ri adhbrann, gus gum biodh fios aige nan 
ghluaiseadh a’ bho air falbh. Chuimhnich e an uair sin gu robh an 
t-àm ann an lite fheasgair a dhèanamh, is chuir e poit an lite air an 
teine ; is an uair sin mhothaich e don chloich a bu choir a bhith air 
beul na tubadh-maistridh is chuir e air ais i air muin a’ chlabhd, 
gun mhothachadh nach robh an ceann-fiodha na àite àbhaisteach! 
Siud sìos a’ chlach troimh an im ’s a’ bhainne, dh’ fhalbh an tòin 
às an tubaidh is dhòirt am bainne is an t-ìm air feadh an làir! Leum 
e gu grad gus na bha air an làr a ghlanadh mas tigeadh ise 
dhachaigh, ach dè rinn a° bhò aig an dearbh àm seo, ach leum sìos 
bho tobhta an taighe, a’ toirt leatha an teadhair a bha ceangailte aig 
an iomall eile ri cois a’ bhodaich-is thàirngeadh esan air a leth- 
chois suas an similear! Thill a’ bhean dhachaigh feasgar is nuair a 
dh’ fhosgail 1 an doras dè a fhuair 1 sealladh air ach an duin’ aice, 
bun-os-cionn, crochte bhon teadhair, a chas suas an similear is a 
cheann a-nis sa phoit lite, na mucan ag imlich a’ bhainne, is an t- 
im air an làr — is an tuba-mhaistridh na smàl, briste!! Rinn i 
cobhair air, thug 1 a cheann a-mach as a’ phoit-lite is dh’ fhuasgail 
i teadhair na bà bho chois. Ach riamh bhon uair sin bha e na 
b’irisle is na bu ghlice na bha e riamh, is cha do dh’fhosgail e a 
bheul tuilleadh ri bhean, ach dh’ fhàg e aicese an obair-taighe a 
dheànamh, mar a b'fhearr a b'aithne dhi. (air eadar- 
theangachadh). ” 
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Is e gnothaichean simplidh a bha cudthromach don t-seann 
saoghal is air an libhrigeadh iomadh uair, cleas na rannan seo far 
am bheilear a’ toirt deagh ghuidhe do charaid no nàbaidh: 


“Saoghal subhach sona dhuibh 

Is cridhe sunndach slàn, 

Bhur taigh gun bhoinne snighe ann, 
S bhur ciste mhine lan.” 


Thug e mòran toileachais dhomh bhith a’ faicinn gu robh na h- 
uiread air a chruinneachadh mu thinneasan a bha bitheanta anns na 
h-amannan sin, is air an robh iad a’ dèanamh breithneachadh ; gu 
dè bu choireach gu robh na tinneasan a’ bualadh air an dàrna 
neach, fad is a bha a nàbaidh gun chnead air slàn na bhodhaig is 
na inntinn? Nis an toiseach, feumaidh sinne gabhail ris nach robh 
eòlas saidheans air tinneasan an fhicheadamh ceud air tighinn am 
follais aig an àm seo -is cha mhotha a bha e ann an roinnean eile 
de Bhreatainn no san t-saoghal mhòr nas motha — is mar sin, ma 
tha sin a’ dol a shealltainn air a’ bhuaidh a bha aig tinneasan air 
an dòigh-beatha, feumar fantainn anns na creideasan, an 
fheallsanachd is eòlas na naoidheamh linn deug; mar sin, bho na 
lamh-sgriobhainnean, gheibh sinn boillsgeadh de dh’fhiosrachadh 
air mar a bhathar a deiligeadh ri tinneas. Cuideachd, ciamar a bha 
gach ball den teaghlach a toirt taic don euslainteach, is gu robh iad 
gu mòr an eisimeil fiosrachadh a’ bheul-aithris a bha air tighinn a 
nuas thuca bho an aithrichean is bho na fir is na mnathan anns 
a’choimhearsnachd aig an robh ‘eòlas an leighis’. Cha robh dad a 
chothrom-leughaidh aig a’ chuid as motha dhiubh, is ged a 
bhitheadh, cha robh mòran cothroim aca air leabhar fhaicinn. Chi 
sinn gu bheil a’ chuid as motha den sgrìobhadh mu na tinneasan 
gu math goirid is nach urrainn dhuinn a radh le cinnt dè cho ceart 
is a bha an t-ainmeachadh air gach tinneas fa-leth. Cha robh mòran 
fios air cò am ball-bodhaig às an robh an tinneas ag èirigh, no dè 
dìreach a bha ag adhbhrachadh an tinneis anns an dòigh anns an 
tuigear e anns an 21mh. ceud . Ach bha e nàdurra gu leòr gum 
biodh iad a’ sireadh adhbharan nan tinneasan — rudan mar 
cronachadh na droch shùil, galair a’ spreadhadh bho dhuine gu 
duine, dè a b’adhbhar do chaitheamh is cuideachd gun robh iad a’ 
cur an earbsa ann an iomadh dòigh-leighis. Ach bheirinn ur n-aire 
gu taobh eile den chuspair seo; sin gu rud eile tha cheart cho 
cudthromach, a bhith smuaintinn is a’ breithneachadh air a’ 
bhuaidh a bha aig an t-suidheachadh air inntinn, spiorad is cridhe 
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an euslaintich, ge b’ e leanabh a bha ann, no boireannach aig am 
a h-aisid, no nighean óg leis a’ chaitheamh, no seann duine ri uchd 
báis; de direach a bhuaidh a bha aig na suidhichidhean seo. air na 
càirdean, air gach ball den teaghlach is air a’ choimhearsnachd san 
fharsaingeachd, is gun sgeul air ospadal no togalach coltach ris 
anns na h-amannan sin. 

Is i ceist eile, a tha gu math inntinneach: co direach an 
fheadhainn a thug am fiosrachadh don luchd-cruinneachaidh — an 
e an fheadhainn a bha tinn is a fhuair seachad air an tinneas, no na 
daoine a bhuilich leigheas orra le planndais no leigeil fala no le 
bhith a’ cleachdadh ‘eolas a chronachaidh’®? No an robh am 
fiosrachadh a’ tighinn bho chuideigin a bha ga innseadh mar 
sgeulachd a chuala e/i bho chuideigin eile? Bha cuid dhiubh a’ 
sealltainn gu robh beagan eólais aca air na beachdan a bha ag 
eirigh bhon Ghalldachd mu thinneasan is slainte, ach bha iad a’ 
toirt barrachd inbhe do na doighean leighis bhon bheul-aithris. 
Nam biodh tine againn dh’fheumte sealltainn gu dlùth air na 
puingean sin. Bha dotairean ann, cleas na Peutanaich ainmeil, bho 
Muile, bho Ile is bhon Eilean Sgitheanach, a bha ionnsaichte ann 
an sgilean a fhuair iad bhon aithrichean, bho bhith a’ leughadh nan 
seann bhunaitean-fiosrachaidh Laideann, ach cuideachd a bhiodh 
a’ cleachdadh nam planntais is nan dòighean leighis anns an robh 
an sluagh a’ cur earbsa. Ged nach e dotair a bha ann ( aig an am 
sin), tha Màrtainn Màrtainn na leabhar ainmeil “A Description of 
the Western Isles” circa 1697, ag innseadh mar a bhiodh Niall 
Peutanach san Eilean Sgitheanach a’ deanamh obair-leighis, is 
gum b'e beachd Mhartain, gu robh e math aig an obair sin, a 
dh’aindheoin is nach robh e gabhail ri fiosrachadh nan dotairean.”” 

Feumar cuimhneachadh gur ann a chionn is gu robh cho beag 
fiosrachadh aca mu dè a b’adhbhar do na tinneasan a b’ fheudar 
dhaibh uidhir de dh’earbsa chur ann an orthachan is seuntan; bha 
iad a’creidsinn gu robh cumhachd is buaidh shònraichte aig cainnt 
is rannan, a bha iad a’ cumail airson tinneasan sònraichte. Tha corr 
is 600 iomradh fa-leth sgriobhte mu thinneasan anns na làmh- 
sgrìobhainnean is gu cinnteach cha bhi ùine ann sealltainn ach air 
glè bheag dhiubh a-nochd. Ann an cuid tha a’ chunntais goirid, 
ach ann an cuid eile tha a’ chunntais nas fhaide is nas doimhne — 
is mar sin nas tarraingiche dhuinn. Tha mi a’ creidsinn gu bheil 
mòran eòlach air an dèideadh, ged nach eil seo ga fhulang an- 
diugh ach ainneamh, chionn is mar tha seirbhisean ‘dotair nam 
fiaclan? againn air feadh na duthchadh. (chaidh a rádh gu robh 
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barrachd feum orrasan na bha air dotairean-teaghlaich aig toiseach 
Seirbhis na Slainte ann an 1947, chionn cho truagh is a bha staid 
nam fiaclan aig an am sin).Se cuid de na doighean-leighis airson 
an dèididh a tha againn an seo — a bhith a’ fuaigheal seuntan 
slanachaidh am broinn an aodaich, a bhith tadhal air tobraichean 
araid is ag ol an uisge, no bhith a’cur plasd de phlanntais mar 
seileastair( wild iris) no fliodh Moire (chickweed) air a’bhanas. 
Bha cuid ag innseadh gun do rinn seo feum is cuid eile ag rádh 
nach do rinn. Eadhon chun an latha an diugh, bidh cuimhne aig na 
daoine as sine air mar a bha a’chaitheamh cho bitheanta anns na 
coimhearsnachdan is moran a’ fulang leatha, 1s cuid a’ basachadh, 
gu tric nan óige. Bha seo ceangailte ri “Tinneas an Righ’ is tha e 
air aithris bho iomadh bonn fiosrachaidh, mar a bhiodh an 
‘seachdamh mac dhen t-seachdamh mac’ comasach air an tinneas 
a leigheas le bhith cur a laimh air an duine bhochd, no an tè bha 
bochd leis a’ ghalair seo. Cuideachd, dh'fhaodadh nighean a bha 
na ‘seachdamh nighean’ an dearbh leigheas a thabhann is tha 
eisimpleir againn bho Muile air a’ chleachdadh seo. Bha fios aig 
na seann Ghàidheil gur e tinneas gabhaltach a bha anns a’ 
chaitheamh, fada mus d’fhuaireadh aithne air na lobhagan le 
bith—eolaichean, is mar sin, uaireannan chuireadh iad am fear no 
an tè a bha fo amharas gun robhas a’ fulang leis an tinneas anns 
an t-sabhal no sa’ bhàthaich, gus an cumte gabhaltachd an tinneis 
seo air falbh bho na buill eile den teaghlach; dh’ fhàgadh iad biadh 
gach madainn aig doras na bàthcha airson an neach a bha fo 
amharas a bhith a’ fulang leis an tinneas, duilich is gu robh an 
sgaradh seo do gach duine ’san dachaigh. 

Bha corra lus cuideachd air a chleachdadh airson iomadh 
tinneas, mar a chì sinn ann an iomadh bunait fiosrachaidh, ach 
chan eil e nam dhúil cus ùine a chur seachad air a’ chuspair seo a- 
nochd. Bha mothachadh aca air puingean a tha gu math co- 
aimseireil. Tha Màrtainn Màrtainn ag innseadh dhuinn cuideachd 
gun tug e comhairle do dh’ fhear ann an Hiort a bha caran reamhar 
—ea bhith a’ gabhail tuilleadh eacarsaich, gun a bhith ag itheadh 
eòin le saill orra, ach a bhith a’ gabhail beagan samh (sorrel no 
rumex acetosa)” gach latha . Ged nach biodh fios aig na Hiortaich 
dè na stuthan a bha anns an t-samh, tha fios againn a-nis gu bheil 
e làn ‘ascorbic acid’, ris an canar Vitamin C an-diugh. Bha 
ainmean glè chuimseach aca do gach roinn is cnàmh is alt den 
bhodhaig a chithear leis an t-sùil, is docha nas fheàrr na bha aca 
mu na buill-bodhaig a bha am broinn a’chuirp; is tuigear dè an t- 
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adhbhar air a seo. Mar is trice, is e iomradh air na tinneasan a bha 
a’ bualadh air uachdar a’ chuirp air am bheil na cunntaisean as 
fhearr. 

Bho am gu am, bhiodht’ a’ cleachdadh modhan caran annasach 
airson leighis. Bha nighean óg air a sarachadh leis an aileig is thug 
a máthair i chun a’ mhinisteir chionn is gu robh an dithis aca gu 
buileach air an claoidh. Cha robh i a’ faighinn norrag cadail is fad 
an latha bha 1 sgith sàraichte, is gun mòran fois aig a màthair nas 
mò. Chuir am ministear fàilte chridheil orra le chèile, is chaidh iad 
a-steach dhan t-seòmar suidhe. Dh’ iarr e orra suidhe sios; is a 
làmh air cul na cathrach a bha e a’tabhann dhan nighinn. Direach 
nuair a bha ise a’ lùbadh a glùin gu suidhe sios, nach ann a 
tharraing e a’ chathair air falbh bhuaipe gu h-aithghearr, is thuit 
ise an comhar a cùil air an lar sa’ bhad! Leis an eagal a ghabh 1, 
nach ann a dh’fhalbh an aileag gu buileach is thill 1 fhèin is a 
màthair dhachaigh air an deagh dhòigh.” 

Caran coltach ris an stòiridh seo, tha tè eile ag innseadh mar a 
bha cairtear Gàidhealach a’coiseachd sios ri taobh Abhainn 
Chluaidh aon latha ; an toiseach anns a’ Bheurla mar a sgriobhadh 
i, is an uair sin air a h-eadar-theangachadh air ais dhan Ghàidhlig. 

“A man once fell into the River Clyde and by the time he was 
got out, he was dead. Two doctors were got but they both said they 
could do nothing for him now, for he was dead. At that moment, 
a Highland carter was passing with a load of bricks, who when he 
saw the drowned man, took one of the bricks out of the cart and 
lifting it high above his head, threw it with all his force on the 
man’s stretched legs, and broke one of them. This made the 
drowned man start, and he sat up! “There now” says the carter to 
the doctors “You can sort his leg, although you could not bring 
him to life. I have brought him to life and leave him to you to do 
what you can” and with that he went away with his cart! 

“Aig aon àm thuit duine do dh’ Abhainn Chluaidh is nuair a 
thugadh as an uisge e. bha coltas gu robh e marbh. Fhuaireadh 
dithis dhotairean, ach thubhairt an dithis aca nach robh càil a 
b'urrainn dhaibh a dhèanamh oir bha e marbh. Aig an dearbh am 
sin, bha cairtear Gàidhealach a’ dol seachad le cairt làn de 
bhreicichean; chaidh e far an robh iad is an dèidh breic a thogail 
gu h-àrd os cionn a chinn, leig e sios e air casan an t -seòlaidear — 
is bhris e cnàimh a choise. Leis a’ chràdh a dh’fhairich an 
seòladair, nach ann a dhùisg e gu h- aithghearr às a shuain — 
shuidh e suas gu grad, is thòisich an t-ath-bheothachadh. Nuair a 
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mhothaich an cairtear gu robh cuisean gealltanach a-nis is an 
seòladair a gluasad a-rithist, thubhairt e ri na dotairean is iadsan 
gun foir aca dè theireadh iad — “Seo a- nis, dèanaibh cobhair air a‘ 
chois bhriste, oir ged nach b'urrainn dhuibh a thoirt air ais bho 
iomall a’ bhàis, is cinnteach gun tèid agaibh air sean a dhèanamh!” 
Is a-mach a ghabh e le chairt. ”™ 

Tuigear bho chuid de stòiridhean beagan mu na dòighean anns 
an robh daoine a’ beantainn ri tinneasan is euslainte nan 
teaghlaichean. Aig amannan, cha robh mòran fios air dè na 
tinneasan a bha a’ bualadh air neach seach neach, no dè a’ chrìoch 
a bhitheadh air an iocshlaint. Dh’innis fear Dòmhnull Mac an t- 
Sagairt à Ìle stòiridh mu fhear a bha fuireach ann am Port na h- 
Eibhinne . Is seo mar a tha i sgriobhte ann am Beurla aig Ealasaid 
Naclllechiar anns na lamh-sgriobheannan, is an uair sin chì sibh 
am blas a bhiodh oirre ann an Gàidhlig. 

“There was at one time a man in Portnahaven who had been 
bedridden for three years, and was gradually becoming worse. 
Word having reached one of his daughters who was in the low 
country to the effect that he was not likely to recover, and might 
soon be taken away, she sent home certain things which she 
thought might be useful to her father, amongst them being a 
shroud ( lèine-bàis). When the box arrived, another daughter who 
lived with her father, having opened it in the old man’s presence, 
was unpacking it. As she took out one thing after another, her 
father’s interest began to be awakened, and as each new article 
appeared, he asked “What’s that?” When the shroud came out, he 
asked “What’s that?” The daughter was very unwilling to tell him, 
and tried to put him off, but he pressed his enquiry. At last the 
daughter’s feelings overcame her and she sobbed “O mo 
thruaighe, tha ‘n sin lèine- bais”! (Woe’s me, that is a shroud !). 
Upon hearing that the old man, apparently under the impression 
that they wanted to deceive him, jumped from his bed, declaring 
indignantly that he would show them that he would not require the 
shroud and true enough, he lived for eight years after that, 
enjoying good health!”’! 

A-nis seo an aon sgeul air a tilleadh air ais gu Gaidhlig 

“Aig aon am bha fear a’ fuireach ann am Port na h-Eibheinne a 
bha tinn san leabaidh fad tri bliadhna, is bha e, mean air mhean, a’ 
fas na bu mhiosa. Bha aon nighean a fuireach comhla ris aig an 
taigh, is an té eile aig ceann a cosnaidh air a’ Ghalldachd; chuala 
ise nach robh moran duil gum faigheadh a h-athair seachad air a 
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thinneas, is chuir i dhachaigh thuige beagan rudan ann am parsail 
a shaoil i a bhitheadh feumail dha — is nam measg, bha lèine- bàis! 
Nuair a ràinig am parsail Ile, thòisich an nighean a bha fuireach 
comhla ri h-athair air gach nì a bha ‘sa pharsail a thoirt a-mach is 
bha esan a’ faighneachd “ De tha sin?” nuair a chitheadh e iomall 
a h-uile pasgain. Nuair a mhothaich ise gu robh lèine-bàis aig 
bonn a” pharsail, dh’fheuch i ri fhalach bhuaithesan, ach mu 
dheireadh, dbh’eubh is ghuil 1 “Is e seo léine-bais!!” Nuair a chuala 
am bodach seo, ghabh e an cuthach is e nis den bheachd gu robh 
iad ‘ga mhealladh, is a’ deasachadh airson a bhàis! Is thubhairt e 
gun dearbhadh e dhaibhsan nach robh feum sam bith aigesan air 
leine-bais — is mar a thubhairt, b’fhior — oir an dèidh sin leum e às 
an leabaidh, is bha e beò ann an deagh shlàinte airson ochd 
bliadhna eile !”” 

Ged tha taobh aotrom gun teagamh air an stòiridh seo, is gur 
dòcha gu robh adhbhar neo-fhaicsinneach gu robh e a’ fuireach 
san leabaidh, cuideachd feumar a ràdh gu bheil cuid de 
shuidheachaidhean ann far am bheil buaidh làidir aig an inntinn 
air a’ bhodhaig an teas mheadhan an tinneis, ann an seadh, ga 
cheannsachadh. Is dòcha gur e faighinn seachad air a seo an t- 
adhbhar gun do thill spionnadh is slàinte da bhodhaig . 

Coltach ri iomadh neach eile, is toil leam a bhith leughadh nan 
uirsgeulan de gach gnè, nuair a thig mi tarsainn orra. Nuair a bha 
iad air an cluinntinn aig an taigh chèilidh, chan e a-mhàin gu robh 
iad nan cur-seachad is nan toileachas don luchd-èisdeachd, bha 
iad cuideachd gan earalachadh mu na cleachdaidhean a bu chòir a 
bhith aca ann an iomadh roinn de ’m beatha, cleas stuaimeachd, 
dilseachd, cùram don càirdean is a bhith seasamh na còrach — 
foillseachadh soilleir, gu h-àraidh don òige. Gu tric chì sinn mar a 
bha ‘fear an uilc’ anns na stòiridhean a’ faighinn na bha e airidh 
air, is gur e an smuain is an gnìomh ceart a bha ri mholadh. 
Còrdaidh e rinn uile, tha mi an dùil, fada nas fheàrr a bhith gan 
cluinntinn air an libhrigeadh na bhith gan leughadh an dubh ’s an 
geal ann an leabhar, is tha mi an dòchas gun còrd e ruibhsa 
cuideachd .Tha dreach is cumadh air torr dhe na stòiridhean gu 
math cuimseach, na facail Ghàidhlig gu math làidir air an 
snaidheadh ri chèile ann an dòigh a bhuineas do linn is aimsir eile. 
Tha na stòiridhean seo a’ nochdadh ann an dreach glè choltach ri 
cuid ann an cainnt na h-Eireann, no coltach ri feadhainn a 
gheibhear anns an t-Suain is anns an Roinn Eòrpa a’cur nar 
cuimhne nach robh Gàidhealtachd na h Alba idir fad as bho 
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dhualchas na Roinn Eòrpa; ach gu robh uaislean is seanchaidhean 
is baird a’ siubhal bho bhaile gu baile, is bho dhuthaich gu 
dùthaich, a’ toirt leotha an stòiridhean, an fhiosrachaidh is gach 
iarmad den dualchas, mar a b fhearr a b’aithne dhaibh. 

Tha mi dol a thoirt dhuibh trì stòiridhean goirid. Tha an stòiridh 
a leanas a’ nochdadh anns an sgriobhadh aig Ealasaid Niclllechiar 
à Ìle, ach chan eil i ag innse cò aig a chual i 1, no càil eile m’a 
deidhinn. Is e an t-ainm a tha oirre ‘Tuireadh Bean — 
cruinneachaidh nam Bioran.’ 

“Aig aon àm, bhiodh dithis pheathraichean a’dol còmhla ri 
chèile dhan choille a chruinneachadh bhioran airson an teine 
thogail aig an dachaigh; dh’fhalbhadh iad bho chèile, aon uair is 
gu ruigeadh iad a’ choille, airson na biorain a chruinneachadh, ach 
nuair a thilleadh iad an ceann greis, bha aon dhiubh an còmhnaidh 
a’ tional a dhà uiread ris an tè eile — ann an leth na h- ùine . Cha 
b'urrainn don tè nach robh cho soirbheachail san obair a thuigsinn 
ciamar dìreach a bha a piuthar a’ dèanamh fada bharrachd oirrese, 
ged bha i ag obair cho cruaidh ’s a b'urrainn dhi. A-rithist is a- 
rithist, chuireadh i impidh air a piuthair innse dhi ciamar a bha i a 
cruinneachadh na h-uiread de bhiorain — no robh cuideigin ga 
cuideachadh? Fad iomadh latha, dhiùlt a piuthar a freagairt, ach 
mu dheireadh thall, ghèill i do iarrtasan a peathar is thubhairt 1 
rithe gun innseadh i dhi de an t-adhbhar gu robh 1 a’cruinneachadh 
na h-uiread, ach gum feumadh ise mionnan thoirt seachad gun 
ghuth a ràdh nuair a thilleadh iad dhachaigh am measg an 
teaghlaich. Thug a piuthar seachad bòid, ag ràdh “mura tigeadh 
guth as a glùin, nach tigeadh sion as a bilean”. Chreid an tè eile i, 
is dh’ innis i dhi, nuair a thòisicheadh i a’ tional nam bioran, gum 
biodh a leannan ga coinneachadh san uaigneas, is ga cuideachadh 
leis an obair. Ach nuair a fhuair an tè eile fios air a seo, dè rinn i 
‘sa bhad ach chaidh i dhachaigh na deann, is dhinnis i mar a bha 
leannan aig a piuthair, nuair a bhiodh iad a’ cruinneachaidh nam 
bioran. Nuair a chuala a triùir bhràithrean seo, is iad aig an 
dachaigh, dh’ fhàs iad air-leth feargach an aghaidh leannan am 
peathar, 1s dh’ fhalbh iad is mharbh iad e. Nuair a chuala an 
nighean dom bu leis an leannan mar a bha, is nach robh 
leasachadh gu bràth dol a thighinn air a’ghnothaich, thuit 1 gu 
math tinn is chaochail i le briseadh cridhe. Ach mus do chaochail 
1, sgriobh 1 òran a‘chianalais is a’ bhròin, mar a leanas: 


Obhann, òbhann, iri-ho-gò, 
Obhann, òbhann, iri-ho gò, 
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Obhann, obhann, iri-ho-go, 
Chum thu an raoir a’caithris mi. 


A phiuthar, a phiuthar, a phiuthar, is tu 
A phiuthar, a phiuthar, a phiuthar is tu, 
A phiuthar, a phiuthar, a phiuthar, is tu 
Is olc a rinn thu, o mo run. 


Obhann, obhann, iri-ho go, 
Obhann, obhann, iri- ho go, 
Obhann, obhann iri- ho -gò 

’S luath thàinig an sgeul 

"N ann as do bheul no as do ghlúin? 


Obhann, obhann, iri-ho go 
Obhann, obhann, iri-ho gò, 
Obhann, obhann, iri-ho go, 
Chunna mi mo thiúir bhrathrean, 
“Suas le na h-eich, leum gu luath.” 


Obhann, obhann, iri ho go, 
Obhann, obhann, iri ho go, 
Obhann, obhann, iri ho gò, 

Le an claidheamh air an crios, 

Bha fuil m’fhirsa air an leac fhuar . 


Obhann, obhann, iri ho gò, 

Obhann, obhann, iri ho gò, 

Obhann, obhann, iri ho go 

Obhann, obhann, iri ho go 

Air chul an dúin, an dúin, an dúin thu 
Cha teid mise gu cro nan uan. 


Obhann, obhann, iri ho go 
Obhann, obhann, iri ho go 
Obhann, obhann, iri ho go, 

‘S cha teid mise a chur an róis, 
Chionn cha bhi mi beo gu buan. 


2994 


Is ann gu math goirid a tha an stòiridh air a h-innse, ach tha e 
furasta fhaicinn cho cruaidh is a bhuail bas a leannain air an 
nighinn; tha na rannan simplidh ach druidhteach leis mar a bha 1ad 
air an cur ri chèile ann am mor-amhghair a’ bhróin. Gu mi- 
fhortanach, chun a seo cha d’fhuaireadh fhathast fios air co a 
sgrìobh an tuireadh seo, no càite san dùthaich as an tàinig e. Is tric 
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a chluinnear gu robh bristeadh cridhe na adhbhar bais aig deireadh 
leannanachd ann an iomadh aithris, à dualchas à iomadh dùthaich. 
Is tha e inntinneach a-nis gu bheil rannsachadh is feallsanachd as 
ur aig dotairean is luchd-sgrùdaidh a’ togail beachdan gur docha 
gu bheil faireachdainn is domblas co-cheangailte ris a’chridhe ag 
adhbhrachadh bàs is nach ann gu tur san eanchainn a tha 
faireachdainn doirbh, cràdh is aithreachas ag èirigh is 
a’comhnaidh.” Chaidh òran glè choltach ri seo a chruinneachadh 
às an Eilean Sgitheanach is a tha a-nis ann an tasglan Sgoil Eolais 
na h Alba (SA1958/7 A6) “ Mo Nighean Donn a’ Chòrnaig” is a- 
rithist cha robh bràithrean na h-ighne deònach gum pòsadh i fear 
nach toireadh urram don teaghlach, is chuireadh gu bàs e. 

Tha cuid de na h- uirsgeulan a’ tighinn às iomadh àite is eilean 
is chan eil sinn a’ faighinn moran fiosrachaidh air an t- 
suidheachadh anns an deach mòran dhiubh a chruinneachadh. Ach 
is ann à Eòlaigearraidh am Barraigh bho Mairead Dhòmhnallach 
a thàinig an ath tè is bha i air a sgrìobhadh ann an Gàidhlig, 
direach mar a leanas: 

“Bha o shean ann, duin’-uasal mòr, a bha cho beartach is nach 
robh fios aige dè a dhèanadh e leis na bha aige de dh’airgead.Bha 
e na mharcaiche air leth math agus cha robh monadh no rud eile 
nach rachadh e troimhe air muin eich. Latha bha siud, bha e a’ 
marcachd ann an àite garbh creagach, astar bho taigh-còmhnaidh 
sam bith, agus nuair a bha e dol seachad air creig mhòir a bha an 
sin, chuala e bho chùl na creige mar gum biodh cuideigin a’ gal gu 
goirt. Leum e bhàrr an eich, agus rùraich e am measg nan creag, 
gus an d’fhuair e nighean òg eireachdail, ga falach fèin fo chreig. 
Dh’fheòraich e dè bha ceàrr is dè chuir an sin i; agus dh’innis i 
dha, ach ghuidh 1 air gun a bheag innseadh mu timchioll do dhuine 
sam bith, oir bha iad air a tòir, is nam faigheadh a h-athair greim 
oirre, bha an t-eagal orra gum marbhadh e i. Gheall an duin’-uasal 
nach innseadh e, agus gun cuidicheadh e leatha. Mharbh e an t- 
each air an robh e a’ marcachd, agus nuair a thrus e am mionach 
as, chuir e an nighean a-steach, agus thubhairt e rithe i bhith 
cinnteach gun car a chur, ach gun laigheadh i an sin gus an tilleadh 
esan air ais thuice, oir bha esan a’ dol dhan taigh-òsda a 
dh'iarraidh cuideachaidh gus a toirt as a sin. Cha robh e fad air 
falbh nuair a thàinig an fheadhainn a bha air tòir na h-ìghne, agus 
nuair a chunnaic iad gu robh an t-each marbh, cha d’rinn iad ach 
gabhail seachad, gun smuain aca dè bha an taobh a-staigh, agus 
bha iad air dol seachad is à sealladh, mus do thill an duin’ — uasal 
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le coidse is filleagan, gus a nighean a thoirt dhan taigh-osda . 
Nuair a rainig iad an t-aite sin, thug an duine airgid do fhear an 
taighe, agus òrdugh an nighean a bhith air a cumail an sin, gus an 
tigeadh esan air ais ann an ceann da sheachdain, a dh’ fhaicinn dé 
mar a bha dol leatha; ach cha do dh innis e cò 1, no cait an d’amais 
e oirre. Ach thachair gun do bhris cogadh a-mach, agus chaill an 
dúin -uasal seo na bha aige de dh’airgead, agus thàinig air 
teicheadh as an duthaich; agus le sin cha d’fhuair e cothrom an 
nighean fhaicinn tuilleadh. 

Nis b’e nighean le flath mor a bha’n seo, a thuit le carbadair a 
h-athar, agus nuair a rugadh an leanabh, theich i leis dh’ an Eiphit, 
far an do dh’ fhan i gus an do chinn an leanabh gu bhith na dhuine. 
Bha e na ghille a bha ainmeil a thaobh a thapachd, is fhuair e post 
ard ann an seirbheis an Righ, agus taigh riomhach anns an robh e 
fhéin is a mhathair a: dèanamh còmhnaidh, agus bha gu leór airgid 
aca. 

Latha bha siud, thachair nuair a bha a mháthair ag amharc a- 
mach air an uinneig gu fac’ 1 seann duine luideach a’ beigearachd 
air an t-sraid. Co bha seo ach an dearbh dhuine a thog bho chul na 
creige 1, iomadh bliadhna roimh sin. Dh’aithnich 1 e is chaidh i a- 
mach far an robh e. Dh’fheoraich 1 dheth co b'fhearr leis tighinn 
is còmhnaidh a ghabhail leatha-se, far am faigheadh e gach ni a 
bha dhith air, fad’s a bhiodh e beò, agus a bhith na charaid dhi ann 
a taigh fhèin; neo a bhith air a chur dhachaigh gus a dhùthaich 
fhèin, le uiread airgid is a chumadh e gu comhfhurtail ré a 
bheatha. Fhreagair an duine gum b fheárr leis dol dhachaigh gu a 
dhùthaich fhèin, agus dh’innis e dhi mar a chaill e a chuid agus 
mar a tháinig air teicheadh,’s gun robh e nis falamh, agus an sin 
thubhairt e “Ach, chan eil fhios agam co an leadaidh a tha a’ 
labhairt rium, oir chan 1 creutair anns an t-saoghal seo as aithne 
dhomh agus cha mhotha tha coir agam cuideachadh fhaighinn bho 
dhuine sam bith.” “Tha coir agad cuideachadh fhaighinn 
bhuamsa,” fhreagair an leadaidh, agus dh’ innis 1 dha gum b’ise an 
nighean a fhuair e air cul na creige. “Shàbhail thu mo bheatha,” 
thubhairt i. “Bha thu na mo chuimhne tomadh uair bhon am sin, is 
thubhairt mi rium fhéin iomadh uair cuideachd nan tigeadh an 
cothrom ann am rathad gu bráth, gun leiginn dhut fhaicinn nach 
deachaidh na rinn thu air mo shon as mo chuimhne.” Thug i dha 
sporan lan airgid, anns an robh na d'fhag esan gle mhath dheth gu 
latha a bhàis.” 
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Tha cuid mhath dhe na beachdan a bha aca mu bhreith is bas a’ 
tighinn am follais gu math tric is bheireadh e ùine nas fhaide na 
tha againn airson mineachadh ceart a dhéanamh orra. Bha fear 
Moireasdan a Càrlabhagh ann an Leòdhas gu làidir den bheachd 
nam biodh duine a’faighinn bas aithghearr, gur e sithiche a chuir 
saighead sithe na chridhe; tuigidh sinn gum feumte adhbhar 
fhaighinn airson gach ni a bha a’ tachairt.’° 

Tha cuid de na h-orain is piosan bardachd mar gum biodh iad 
neo-iomlan; gu tric is ann tha seo chionn is nach b’e seo an cuspair 
a bha an luchd-cruinneachaidh a’sireadh, is chan ann chionn is 
nach robh bardachd no ceól ann an tomadh cearn den 
Ghaidhealtachd. Feumar an comhnaidh a bhith a’ tuigsinn nach 
faigh obair-sgrùdaidh air lamh sgriobhainnean sam bith ach 
tuairmse de dh’ fhiosrachadh air beartas is dòigh-beatha an t- 
sluaigh — is tha seo a cheart cho firinneach mu gach cruinneachadh 
a rinneadh bho thus . 

Chaidh an t-oran a leanas a sgriobhadh le bard a Ile nach eil air 
ainmeachadh; tha e bontainn ri cuspair an t-suirghe, ach an turas 
seo tha criochnachadh an sgeoil taitneach. Is 1 Ealasaid 
Niclllechiar a fhuair is a sgriobh an stòiridh seo. 

“Bha gille san eilean a b’abhaist a bhith a’ deanamh clèibh 
ghiomach, is chaidh iarraidh air cliabh a dhéanamh do nabaidh 
dha, a bha na bhard. Thoisich e air an obair aig taigh a nabaidh, 1s 
cha b'fhada gun do mhothaich e gu robh nighean bhréagh “aig a 
nabaidh; mean air mhean, thòisich an t-suirghe eatorra. Thuig an 
gille nach biodh e fada gus am biodh an cliabh deiseil, is e fhathast 
gun aithne cheart fhaighinn air an nighinn, no ise air-san. Is 
marsin, dè a rinn mo liadh, ach gun do ghabh e air a shocair e, le 
bhith cur piosan a’ chlèibh ri chèile, pios beag aon latha is pios 
beag eile an ath latha, fad is a bha cothrom aige air an nighean 
fhaicin; cha d’thubhairt an t-athair guth, ged a bha amharas aige 
carson a bha an gille cho màirnealach an ceann obrach. Co- 
dhiùbh, thàinig latha anns an robh an cliabh ullamh is thugadh 
seachad e don duine, am bàrd Ìleach; thug esan taing don ghille is 
nuair a thug e dha tuarastal na h-obrach, rinn e an t-òran seo dha: 


“An cliabh a gheall thu dhòmhsa, Chaluim, 
Is iomadh latha bha e fàs : 

Thugadh bliadhna a’fas nan aisnean 

Agus seachdain gan cur an sàs. 
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Thugadh an t-slat-cuir á New Zealand 
Agus an iris à Beinn nan Cnàmh, 

’S an t-slat-beoil à rìoghachd na h Èiphit, 
Is à Eirinn slatan a mhàis. 


Is iongantach an cliabh a bhith riomhach, 
Is iomadh tir ’s an d'rinn e fas 

Bha na slatan bòidheach riomhach 

Air an sgrìobadh chun am bàrr. 


Chan fhaca aon a riamh a leithid 
Eadar an eilid is Beinn Bhàn 
Sleamhain mar bhòrd bonn locair 
Shuidheadh e socair air a’ bhlàr. 


’S iomadh aon a bha ’ga amharc 
Eadar Sanaig is Airde-mhòir 
Aon de na thàinig "ga amharc 
Thairg 1 gamhainn air is bo. 


Ach ged thairgeadh Miss Burdett 
Na h-uile peighinn tha aic’ a dh’or 
Nuair a thigeadh i ga iarraidh, 
Chan fhaigheadh i an iris na dòrn. 


Tha mise nad chomain, a Chaluim, 
A h-uile latha a bhitheas mi beò; 

Ma thig do ghnothaich na mo rathad, 
Ni mi uime mar is còir.” 


Marsin, chi sinn anns an rann mudheireadh, gu robh athair na h- 
ighne a’gabhail ris a ghille òg, a’ gealltainn dha 


“Ma thig do ghnothaich na mo rathad 
Ni mi uime mar is coir.” 


Feumar a radh sa’ chriochnachadh nach eil am beagan tha seo 
ach na cheud tarraing as na lamh-sgriobhainnean, agus gum feum 
moran a dheanamh fhathast mus fhaighear gu smior is brigh cuid 
de na cuspairean a tha ann am beairteas beul-aithris MhicLagain. 
Tha e luachmhor a chionn is gun deachaidh am beul-aithris seo a 
thional aig am sònraichte aig deireadh an 19mh ceud is toiseach 
an 20mh ceud, bho dhaoine tha air an ainmeachadh air tir-mòr is 
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anns na h- eileanan a bha beó ann an àitichean air am bheil aithne 
againn chun na linn seo. Air a’ chiad shealladh, saoilidh sinn gu 
bheil e mi-fhortanach nach eil againn ach glé bheag de 
dh’fhiosrachadh mun deidhinn mar dhaoine is man t- 
suidheachadh anns an deachaidh am beul-aithris a 
chruinneachadh; ach, ma chuireas sinn an ceann a chèile na tha 
anns na sgriobhaidhean seo, is gun dèanar tuilleadh sgrùdaidh 
orra, ann an co-theacs eachdraidh an 19mh ceud, bu chòir gum 
biodh dealbh nas coileanta is nas soilleire againn air earrann de ar 
n’ eachdraidh is ar dualchas .Tha cuid mhath de na tha againn 
sgriobhte an Gàidhlig, is chi sinn mar a bha a’ chànain air a 
cleachdadh, is mar a bha i a’ colmadh ri chèile seallaidhean air an 
dòigh-beatha, an tuigse air an t-saoghal anns an robh iad beò is an 
co-fhaireachdainn da chèile. Is ann air an adhbhar sin a tha mi den 
bheachd gur fhiach cuid de na lamh-sgriobhainnean an eadar- 
theangachadh gu cunbhalach air ais bhon Bheùrla gu Gàidhlig. 
Tha iomadh dòigh anns a bheil eachdraidh-dùthcha a’tighinn am 
follais an- diugh, ach tha mi an dùil nach tig sìolachadh, breith, no 
creideas ann ar cànain fhèin gus an tuig sinn, ann an dòigh nas 
doimhne is nas fharsainge, mar a bha cleachdadh na Gàidhlig a’ 
buileachadh air ar sinnsearan eòlas, gnè is spiorad an dualchais. 
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DAR WN 


Bu toil leam moran taing a thoirt do Mhurchadh Macleoid 
airson an cuideachadh fialaidh a fhuair mi bhuaithe ann a bhith a’ 
cur crioch air an sgriobhadh seo. 
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ARTHUR CORMACK 


25th January, 2008 


Feasgar math dhuibh uile, agus tha mi toilichte ur faicinn. Bha 
dúil agam leis gu bheil suipear Burns no dha a’ dol a-nochd nach 
biodh moran an làthair. 

Tha mise uabhasach toilichte a bhith seo comhla ruibh, airson 
beagan eolais a thoirt dhuibh air saoghal nan ealain Gaidhlig ann 
an Alba, agus gu h-araidh am pairt anns a bheil mi fhin an-sas, 
agus air a bheil mi fhìn eòlach — ceòl agus seinn. 

I have been asked to talk about the Fèis movement — and I will 
— but I first wanted to give you a personal perspective on how | 
think the Gaelic arts can help with language revival in a wider 
sense, as well as a more professional perspective based on my 
involvement working within the Gaelic arts and in Gaelic 
development. 

I was brought up in Portree in Skye, with a Gaelic speaking 
father and a non Gaelic-speaking mother. My father was from 
Lewis, but virtually from Stornoway, or its outskirts at least, 
where Gaelic wasn’t that common. He himself had a Gaelic- 
speaking mother, from the ‘Castaway’ island of Taransay, Harris, 
and his father, I believe, also had Gaelic, but he died when my 
father was only 6. My father grew up with Gaelic, but was not a 
particularly fluent speaker, until he had to be as a result of 
working with the Co-op, travelling in their mobile shop to serve 
customers in rural Lewis, where Gaelic was the language of the 
community. My mother should have had Gaelic, born of a Kintail 
man and an Irish-born woman, but her parents were of the 
generation who believed that Gaelic was of little use to their 
children, and didn’t speak it to their family. 

I am the youngest of 5 children in our family, and the only 
Gaelic speaker. We were brought up in a home that was fuil of lots 
of aspect of the Gaelic arts. We listened to Gaelic records of 
singers like Calum Kennedy, Alasdair Gillies, George Clavey, 
Donald MacLeod, Archie Grant, Rona MacLeod, Carol Galbraith, 
Na h-Oganaich, Willie John MacAulay and many more. We 
watched ‘Se ur beatha on the television. I have an aunty and uncle 
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who both had considerable success singing at Mòds, and as 
children, we heard all about them as they would come home year 
after year with a bit of silverware from the national Mòd. But 
neither of them spoke the language in which they sang, and still 
don’t! 

Portree, when I was a young boy in the early 70s, was a not a 
very Gaelic place. It wasn’t spoken widely in the village, and 
virtually the only time I would hear Gaelic on the streets was on a 
Thursday, the usual day on which people from the rural parts of 
Skye, where Gaelic was then still the language of the community, 
came into the metropolis to do their weekly shopping. Gaelic 
certainly wasn’t visible, and there were few opportunities for 
people to use the language in education or in commerce. 

I went to Portree Primary School in 1970, and we got half an 
hour of Gaelic per week. Gaelic-medium education was unheard 
of. 

However, I began singing at the local Mod when I was 8, only 
really because I was motivated by money! My older sister was a 
good singer and had been taking part in local Méds for several 
years prior to my initial foray into the Gaelic singing world, and 
had been winning prizes — big prizes of 75p and the like! I wanted 
a piece of the action — and the money — and decided to give it a go. 
On my first try, I got a second prize of 50p, and was in my glory 
with all that money. My pocket money at that time was [5p per 
week, so this was big bucks! 

But I was singing songs in a language I didn’t understand, and 
even at that early age, I found that strange. I would see people of 
a similar age from places like Staffin and Kilmuir, and they could 
speak 2 languages! And so I remember, at the age of 9, pledging 
to myself that I would learn Gaelic. I asked my father to speak to 
me in Gaelic from then on, which he did, although he felt quite 
awkward about it, as it wasn’t normal for him to do so. 

In 1976, I took part in my first National Mod, and won first 
prize. Never mind the money — £2, I think — I got the chance to be 
on television, and I was trotted out to sing at all the local ceilidhs 
in Portree, and beyond. Stardom was beckoning, but still I 
couldn’t understand all the words of all the songs I knew by now. 
But getting that five minutes of fame made Gaelic appealing to 
me, and gave me a reason to want to learn more of it. 

When I was ready to enter High School, in 1977, my parents, 
having been convinced by their parents that Gaelic would be of no 
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use to any of their children, wanted me to study French. This — by 
the way — was a very discriminatory system, whereby children 
who had experienced half an hour of Gaelic per week, but had no 
experience of French, were asked to choose which subject to study 
in secondary school. Imagine if your experience of Gaelic had 
been even mildly unenjoyable. The inclination, added to the 
negativity towards Gaelic that prevailed, would of course be to 
steer towards French. I could never understand why some native 
Gaelic speakers coming into Portree High School chose to study 
French. But they did, and I think that particular policy had a 
hugely detrimental effect on the place of Gaelic in education, and 
in young peoples’ minds, for many years. 

Anyway, I did what I have done many times since, and refused 
to go with my parents’ wishes, and went for Gaelic, as if I was 
being condemned to some sort of educational wilderness! To this 
day, that was one of the most important decisions I made, and | 
have never once regretted it. The experience of learning Gaelic in 
Portree High School, and outwith the school, was life-changing 
for me. 

I have gone through this lengthy background introduction to 
illustrate that, in my case, I probably wouldn’t have had an interest 
in Gaelic were it not for the fact that I sang in the language at a 
young age. It was a way into the language for me, through the 
Gaelic arts, and one which I know has been experienced by 
countless others over the years. 

Now I know that, like my own aunty and uncle, not everyone 
who sang at Mods went on to learn Gaelic. But many did and I did, 
and I know that it was that engagement with the Gaelic arts — and 
I suppose the minor glory associated with it, the five minutes of 
fame I referred to — that sparked my enthusiasm for the language 
and spurred me on to learn it. 

A year after I went to Portree High School, Runrig brought out 
their first album — Play Gaelic — and as they were brought up in 
Portree, and two of them were good friends of my older brothers, 
Gaelic seemed to have arrived. Gaelic was suddenly cool! The 
Willie John MacAulay records were thrown aside in favour of the 
Gaelic rock — for a wee while, at least. 

[In Portree High School, I had teachers who made a huge impact 
on my life. My Gaelic teacher, through most of my schooling, was 
D R MacDonald. From North Uist, he had been in Portree for 
many years, and seemed to be a confirmed bachelor. But when I 
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was in 2nd year, he got married to one of the other Gaelic teachers 
— Catriona MacLean. Catriona was the daughter of the late, great 
Sorley Maclean, and I had her for a spell as a teacher too. The 
thing that was fantastic about Catriona, apart from her teaching 
abilities, was that she was a great traditional singer — one of the 
best in my opinion — and for me, as a young person interested in 
songs, she was a Godsend. I learned so much more from her than 
just Gaelic, and this illustrates again, how engagement with Gaelic 
arts can make such a difference to your learning, and why the 
Arts, in my opinion, should be an integral part of the formal 
education system. 

When I left school, I worked first in my father’s shop, selling 
clothing and shoes. While it was a job, and earned me some 
money, it was never the long-term life for me. I had no interest in 
teaching, and therefore didn’t go off to university or college as | 
had expected to do, as this was probably going to be the only route 
open to me at the end of it all. 

The family business changed, after my father’s death, into a 
music shop, which was much more interesting to me, and I gave it 
a Gaelic name — Eisd — Gaelic for ‘listen’. Then I got involved 
with some colleagues in another business — a record company, 
again with a Gaelic name ~ Macmeanmna -Gaelic for 
‘imagination’. Then I got involved with more colleagues — and a 
very large bank loan — to set up another company called Aros 
which houses an historical exhibition, visitor centre, shop, 
restaurant and Talla Shomhairle, a theatre dedicated to the 
memory of Sorley MacLean. I, and others, wanted to test out a 
theory that a business would not be disadvantaged by having a 
name that wasn’t English, and indeed I have found over the years, 
with all those businesses ,that giving them Gaelic names has been 
a positive advantage in that it created curiosity, and therefore an 
interest in the language. Every time someone asked about the 
company name, you could explain that it was Gaelic, and that was, 
in a very small way, promoting the language and raising 
awareness of its existence. 

Macmeanmna has continued on, and has produced around 35 
CDs, mostly of Gaelic singers, and Aros regularly promotes 
traditional music and Gaelic events. And so most of my working 
life has been spent in the Gaelic arts, in some way or another. 
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abroad, particularly in Europe, is that people are very ready to 
listen to songs sung in a language they don’t necessarily 
understand. They’re probably much more used to it that we are in 
this country, but I have never found the language to be a barrier to 
people’s enjoyment of Gaelic songs, anywhere in the world, and 
believe that performances by Gaelic singers do a lot to raise 
awareness of Gaelic. 

My belief is that as Gaelic singers have begun travelling the 
world, and those with the highest profiles have done it almost 
constantly, the profile of Gaelic has been heightened. The success 
of bands like Capercaillie and Runrig especially, has meant that 
the Gaelic language has become almost mainstreamed in terms of 
music, both these bands having had top 40 hits with Gaelic songs. 

Runrig is a phenomenon worth dwelling on. In Germany, for 
instance, the band has a huge following. Sabhal Mor Ostaig in 
Skye has had a steady intake of students over the years who have 
been turned on to Gaelic first by hearing Runrig songs. 

In 2004, I visited a Gaelic Film Festival in Bonn, where Micheal 
Klevenhaus, a man who learned Gaelic from the late Chris Dillon, 
now teaches Gaelic to 70 people every week in the city, a city that 
boasts a department of Celtic Studies in its university. On talking 
to them, it was clear again, that many of them had come to Gaelic 
as a result of hearing Runrig play in Germany. A number of them 
are remarkably fluent. 

I regularly get e-mails from people around the world who listen 
to Gaelic music, and who are learning the language as a result. In 
California, Donnie MacDonald from Lewis — Donnie Large as he 
was known ~ holds Gaelic classes two nights every week. In 
Montreal, another Donald MacDonald, from Scarista in Harris, 
regularly teaches people Gaelic, both face-to-face and by 
telephone tutorials. Again, a large number of those people have 
had their first engagement with Gaelic through its music. 

In 1981, in Barra, Father Colin Maclnnes and the renowned 
piper, Dr Angus MacDonald, started a summer school which went 
on to cause a revival in Gaelic arts and language which is ongoing 
to this day. 

Feis Bharraigh succeeded in getting the young people of Barra 
to come back into school, having just broken up for the summer 
holidays, to learn music, song and dance for a fortnight. No mean 
feat. It was established in response to the fact that, at the time, the 
formal education system was doing nothing to teach the young 
people of the islands about their own culture. 
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As a young singer, | remember being aware of Feis Bharraigh, 
from reading reports in the West Highland Free Press, and | 
remember thinking that it would do me a lot of good to attend, as 
a pupil. I never did, but I was invited to tutor some years later, 
around 1989, I think. By that time, a Feis had started in Ross-shire 
— Fèis Rois, and then in Skye — Fèis an Earraich, and | had the 
opportunity to teach at my local Fèis in 1991 and 1992. 

In 1992, I saw an advert for a job as a Development Officer with 
a fledgling organisation, and by this time becoming bored with the 
business I was running, and enthused by my experience of 
teaching at Féisean, I decided to apply. That is how I ended up 
working, as I still do, for Fèisean nan Gàidheal. 

The Fèis movement in Scotland celebrated 25 years in 2006, 
and we took the time to reflect on what has been a phenomenally 
successful growth, brought about entirely by enthusiastic people 
in communities, with most of the over 40 Fèisean, now throughout 
Scotland, still run by volunteers. Out of that reflection came this 
lovely book, a copy of which I will leave for you to have a look 
at. 

The Fèisean may have been ‘professionalised’ by one or two 
Fèisean — notably Fèis Rois and Fèis Lochabair — who have their 
own paid Development Staff. Our own work in supporting them, 
and the volunteers who run the majority of Fèisean, has added a 
crucial support and coordination mechanism. While those Fèisean 
can naturally do much more because of the paid staff, there is no 
doubt that volunteers get a lot from what they do for their local 
Feis, and this is clearly evidenced by the large number of 
volunteers who stick with their Fèis, long after their own children 
have taken part, and have moved on. 

A study by Francois Matarasso in 1996 into the Social Impact 
of the Féisean found that communities felt empowered having run 
a successful Fèis, and those people in the community involved in 
running it, were keener to become active in other local projects as 
a result. One woman in South Uist — Mairi MacInnes — set up an 
innovative training and development group for women, called 
Cothrom, and put down her ability to raise several hundred 
thousand pounds — including European funding — to the 
confidence she had gained in running the local Fèis Tir a’ 

Mhurain. Of course Mairi Bh has been involved in many 
innovative projects and is currently chair of the excellent summer 
school, Ceòlas, itself based on the Fèis model, but for adults. 
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The study also pointed to one of the things which has made the 
movement most successful, and that is the involvement of some of 
Scotland’s finest musicians as tutors. The young people who take 
part are treated to tuition from some of our best, and most famous, 
singers and musicians, and they are important role models for the 
participants. 

That study found that : 


78% of Fèis participants felt more self-confident as a result of 
having attended a Fèis. 

Many children said that they found it easier to make friends 
because of their Fèis experience — 96% said that they had made 
new friends through the Fèis. 

79% said they had developed new skills, and most could see 
ways in which these skills would help them in everyday life. 


So what is it that makes a Fèis? Fèis just means a ‘festival’ or 
‘feast’. But that Gaelic word is important, and was chosen for 
good reason. All the Fèisean feature Gaelic language, and this is 
what makes them distinctive from any other traditional music 
summer school or tuition group. They all offer tuition in Gaelic 
song, traditional music, dance and Gaelic drama, as well as Gaelic 
language. 

But their community base, the fact that they are run mostly by 
volunteers, and above all are fun for the thousands of participants, 
is to my mind what makes them distinctive and successful. 

Sure, they have to deal with loads of paperwork, red tape, and 
legislation, but that is why the Fèisean formed Fèisean nan 
Gàidheal as an umbrella support organisation. Even the Child 
Protection legislation we have in Scotland — necessary though it 
undoubtedly is — on its own is enough to put most volunteers off. 
But we have taken the onus off the Féisean by taking care of this 
for them centrally. 

We are essentially a service providing support organisation. We 
try to respond when there is danger of volunteer burn-out, which 
is a big danger in Scotland. We do things like: 


Making funding available to Fèisean through a grants scheme 
We make additional grants available, based on individual Fèis 
needs, to employ locally-based administrators 

Offer training for Tutors and Organisers, through a very well 
coordinated programme of activities 
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Offer assistance to Fèisean with new projects though our Fèis 
Development Fund 

We have a Musical Instrument Bank, making instruments 
available to Fèisean free of charge 

We provide Teaching Resources including music tuition books, 
Gaelic language CDs & books, which are Fèis specific, and 
Gaelic packs, with signage and games 

We do all the usual things like producing newsletters, insurance, 
advocacy and lobbying, and information dissemination, and 
Disclosure checking. 

And we help in establishing new Fèisean at the request of a 
community 


Over the years, we have also been involved in innovative 
solutions to the disparate nature of the Fèisean we deal with, for 
example providing them all with computer equipment, and linking 
them all up under our ‘feisean.org’ domain, so that each Fèis has 
its unique e-mail address and a way to communicate with us, and 
among themselves. 

We are resourced through funding from the Scottish Arts 
Council, the Highland Council, Highlands & Islands Enterprise 
and Bòrd na Gàidhlig, but also receive project funding from a very 
wide range of other bodies. 

We work with a reasonably small, but genuinely dedicated team 
of people, possibly so because six of them are former Fèis 
participants! We now have a body of Fèisean outside the 
‘traditional’ areas and interestingly a number of entirely Gaelic- 
medium Féisean in and around the Glasgow area, which have 
sprung out of the Gaelic schools there. In all, 6 of the 44 Feisean 
are entirely Gaelic-medium. When I started in 1992, there was 
only | Gaelic Feis. 

Féisean nan Gaidheal has adopted a Gaelic language policy, 
which must also be adopted and implemented by the local 
Fèisean. This provides that all Fèisean must offer tuition through 
the medium of Gaelic where there are sufficient numbers of 
Gaelic speakers taking part, and must offer Gaelic language 
tuition as part of what they do. They must also make Gaelic a 
visible part of the Féis and use it in their dealings with the 
participants. Long before Bord na Gaidhlig was established, and 
all the talk of Gaelic plans, our Fèisean were submitting Gaelic 
plans to Féisean nan Gaidheal for approval, and we did our best to 
ensure an incremental increase in the use of Gaelic at Fèisean over 
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a number years, mainly through individual conditions of grant 
funding. Although this at first met with mixed success, on the 
whole, this way of working has resulted in a marked increase in 
the use of Gaelic at Fèisean. 

Within the organisation, all our staff are Gaelic speakers. All 
our daily communications and staff meetings are held in Gaelic. 
Since 2005 all our Board meetings have been in Gaelic due to the 
availability of simultaneous translation equipment, and we have 
four Gaelic grammar sessions annually for all staff, to improve 
our own skills. 

Our work reaches around 18,000 people annually now. There 
are just over 5,000 in the Féisean themselves, around 5,600 who 
get regular tuition in all Highland Councils schools through the 
Youth Music Initiative, and around another 2,500 who have had a 
visit from Meanbh-Chuileag, who work with Fèisean, but also 
with schools and Sradagan groups. They are the only company in 
Scotland doing Gaelic theatre-in-education yet survive on a wing 
and a prayer! 

We have also developed a new festival in partnership with the 
Highland Council — Blas — which takes place each September and 
which is the most Gaelic of all music festivals in the Highlands. 
For instance, all events have a Gaelic speaking Fear or Bean an 
Taighe to ensure that Gaelic is heard at every event. All the 
publicity materials in print, e-mails and on the web are entirely 
bilingual. There is a large proportion of Gaelic singers and 
Highland musicians employed and a virtue is made of the 
involvement of young people in Blas events. Over 5,000 people 
attended Blas in 2007. 

Six Ceilidh Trails now exist within the Fèisean, giving young 
musicians employment during the summer, along with further 
performance skills, at the same time as providing entertainment to 
tourists and locals alike. 

We are involved in an archiving project, where young people 
will go out into their own communities to record what is left of the 
songs, stories and tunes, digitise them and then, hopefully, make 
use of the materials in their local Fèis. 

So, what exactly are the opportunities for young people who 
take part in Féisean, and why are they important to Gaelic? 

Firstly, the work is important to the young people on several 
fronts. It is clearly enjoyable; it provides them with out of school 
activities involving Gaelic and the opportunity to learn music; and 
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it gives them a taste of Gaelic culture, with which many of them 
did not previously identify. You’d be amazed by the number of 
children who have remarked that they knew nothing of Gaelic 
language, or its relevance to them, before taking part in a Fèis. 

For the majority, the fact is that they will learn some musical 
skills to a certain level, and will learn some very basic Gaelic, and 
about Gaelic. The majority will choose to sit at home and 
occasionally knock a tune out of a fiddle or an accordion. The 
social impact is pretty well documented in the Comdia report to 
which I referred earlier, and these social skills are extremely 
important. 

We commissioned research to mark 25 years of the Fèisean in 
2006. We asked the well-respected Research Department at the 
RSAMD - the Royal Scottish Academy of Music and Drama — to 
carry out a tracking exercise on people who had taken part in 
Fèisean, either recently, or many years ago. We delved through 
the archives to find people, and we put out an open invitation in 
the newspapers and other media, and online, to get a reliable 
geographic and demographic sample of 1,000 people. 

The aim of this study was to map out the story of people who 
have taken part in a Fèis or Fèisean, and to ascertain how that 
participation influenced their life, their career, and crucially, their 
attitude to the Gaelic language. 

No single research methodology could achieve this aim, and so 
the resultant report deliberately brought together two very 
different approaches and methodologies with the aim of creating 
a rounded picture of the movement and its people, 25 years on 
from its small beginnings on the Isle of Barra. 

Detailed statistical analysis of data gathered from the 
questionnaires 1s there alongside individual, and very personal, 
case studies drawn from extended interviews with Féis people — 
participants, tutors, organisers and volunteers. 

This mixture of hard data and personal narratives covers a range 
of issues associated with the Fèisean but focuses primarily on the 
effect participation in Fèisean has had on individuals and their 
communities. The findings confirm for me that the Fèisean have 
played, and continue to play, a very valuable part in motivating 
young people in many ways. Here are the numbers : 


87% of respondents say the Fèis had a positive or strong 
positive influence on their motivation to play or learn a musical 
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instrument or take part in Gaelic singing, drama or traditional 
dance 

50% of respondents say the Fèis had a positive or strong 
positive influence on their choice of study or career 

61% of respondents say the Fèis had a positive or strong 
positive influence on their intention to stay/relocate to the 
Highlands and Islands 

86% of respondents say the Feis had a positive or strong 
positive influence on their attitude towards the arts in general 


And in relation to Gaelic language, the two most important 
Statistics are that: 


76% of respondents say the Feis had a positive or strong 
positive influence on their motivation to learn Gaelic 

79% of respondents say the Fèis had a positive or strong 
positive influence on their attitude to Gaelic 


The case studies give a fascinating insight into the place of 
Gaelic within the Féisean, as perceived by the participants. This 
has been a matter of great debate over the years, and there are still 
many who criticise what has been going on, and doubt the benefits 
to Gaelic that accrue from the Fèisean. Over the years, Fèisean 
nan Gaidheal has been quietly developing this side of our work 
and, with a small team, we have done our best to monitor the 
implementation of Féis Gaelic plans. As far back as 1996, 
Matarasso said in his research he had found that: “In every case, 
the language and culture has its place, but Gaelic can be a source 
of friction. Some argue that it can de divisive to exclude children 
who do not speak the language (in the case of a Gaelic-medium 
Féis) while others criticise when the requirement is relaxed.” 

The balance has been important over the years, and I think we 
have stayed true to Father Colin’s own view of how Gaelic should 
be integrated into the Fèisean when he said that: “Gaelic should 
pervade, be given maximum expression and practice, and should 
be introduced to those who have less proficiency in the language, 
not as something which is imposed, but rather as a progressively 
unravelled mystery to be discovered and enjoyed”. 

The research by the RSAMD cited many examples of young 
people, like Lynne Houston from Golspie, who puts her ‘thirst for 
Gaelic’ down to her Féis experience, even persuading Golspie 
High School, where there is no Gaelic teacher, to let her do a 
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Higher Gaelic, for which she got an A. She went on to Benbecula 
College in Uist, to study traditional music but, to improve her 
Gaelic, she worked in the Co-op shop at Creagorry, where she 
practiced her language skills on the customers. 

Another former participant, Lindsay Dunbar, from a non-Gaelic 
family background, has learned Gaelic to fluency, and believes 
that “Although it is more cool to speak Gaelic, at the same time 
children are quite happy to speak English once they leave the 
classroom. So it’s all about making it relevant, and that is what is 
so good about the Fèis”, she said, “it’s not inside a classroom, it’s 
during their holidays, and they have tutors and young people who 
are talking Gaelic with them”. 

Eoghan Stewart was a participant at the Inverness-based Féis a’ 
Bhaile from when he was 1 1. He graduated with a degree in Celtic 
Studies and Politics, and having worked for a year with the 
Scottish Executive on the Gaelic Language Act, is now a Gaelic 
teacher at Portree High School. He said that although he started 
learning Gaelic at school, two months later he was at the Feis, 
where he learned phrases and played games in Gaelic, 
remembering that “it gave me a fun aspect to it a lot sooner than 
maybe if ld just spent four years at school learning it and hadn’t 
had any experience of it outwith the classroom... it was the thing 
outside school that made Gaelic a good thing to speak... I had 
always enjoyed Gaelic and it made me really want to learn it and 
really want to speak it. From then on I knew Į always wanted to 
speak Gaelic.” 

And then there’s Lauren Tait from Fort William, who said: 
“While music was my first reason for attending the Feis, the 
movement also provided me with my first real experience of the 
language. In high school I chose Gaelic over French and German 
and wouldn’t have gone to Sabhal Mor Ostaig without the Feis. 
I’ve always believed, even when I was young, that the 
introduction is the most important thing about it ... even if it’s just 
learning a couple of Gaelic songs when you re younger.” The Feis 
made her “completely aware” of the Gaelic culture, and as she 
says: “You were getting the best of tutors in the traditional music 
world”. and while she could then read, write and converse but was 
not yet a fluent speaker, she said “I’m an example of how the Féis 
introduced me to Gaelic and how I’ve brought it on.” 

Deirdre Graham from Skye, who is a graduate of the RSAMD 
and now works for Fèisean nan Gàidheal, likewise recognised the 
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value of the Fèis In terms of Gaelic language, and is certain of the 
movement’s value. She says: “Initially the Fèis was set up to 
revive local traditions and language and music and dance and 
song... and | think they have done a great job on that. I think in the 
last few years there’s been a stronger emphasis put on Gaelic 
language ... musically it’s getting bigger and bigger and bigger 
and the language is now going with it.” 

In cultural terms, there are now very clear pathways for 
participants towards making part, or all, of their living working in 
traditional music or Gaelic. 

The existence of the Fèisean contributed a great deal to the 
establishment of a BA Scottish Music Course at the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Music and Drama and to the Centre of 
Excellence in Traditional Music at Plockton High School. These, 
along with several more courses now available, provide Fèis 
participants, and others, with clear pathways to enhance their 
musical and general further education, and indeed have been very 
reliant on former Fèis participants in taking up places. 

There is currently a plan being drawn up for the next stage of 
development: a Fèis Academy — a potentially exciting partnership 
between Fèisean nan Gàidheal, the RS AMD, UHI and Sabhal Mor 
Ostaig — and it is hoped that the plans for this will be made public 
towards the end of March. 

Many former Feis participants have gone on to make a career in 
traditional music or in the Gaelic media. Others, who had their 
first taste of Gaelic at a Fèis, are now teaching the language. Many 
have won the most coveted prizes at Mods, the Young Traditional 
Musician of the Year awards, and so on. 

As I said earlier, six former Fèis participants now work for 
Fèisean nan Gàidheal, while many others work freelance as tutors. 
The Fèis movement has created regular work — through the year 
round programmes of tuition organised by local Féisean — for 
large numbers of traditional musicians. 

The Scottish Arts Council, never historically renowned for its 
support of Gaelic, or anything Scottish, has transformed itself in 
recent years, and has adopted a Gaelic Arts Policy for the first 
time. This was due in part, to the work we have done with them 
over the years. The Scottish Arts Council has also placed great 
emphasis on Gaelic and Traditional Music in its Music Strategy, 
and indeed, those styles are the priority for development. 
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There have been the numerous performance opportunities, 
which include radio, television and live work, and those who have 
gone on to make successful albums, and their livelihood in music. 
Donald Shaw of Capercaille asked Fèis Rois to coordinate Fèis 
involvement in a newly-commissioned piece for the 2004 Celtic 
Connections in Glasgow. Around 75 Feis participants took part in 
that event, alongside some of the top names in traditional music 
scene. The success of the concert was raised in the Scottish 
Parliament, with a motion from Rob Gibson MSP, to ask the 
parliament to “applaud the opening night concert “Harvest”, 
directed by Donald Shaw, that created a new benchmark in the 
celebration of our contemporary Scottish traditional music at its 
passionate best by blending a Scottish national traditional 
orchestra composed of 77 youngsters, the cream of the country’s 
new generation, mostly from the Féisean movement, with highly 
respected musicians from Celtic Galicia, Asturias, Brittany, 
Ireland and Scotland.” Blas reprised “Harvest” in the Highlands in 
2007. 

This year a group of 30 young Féis participants will perform 
new music written by Skye composer Blair Douglas as part of the 
Liverpool 2008: European Capital of Culture celebrations. The 
piece was used as the finale to a showcase marking the end of 
Highland 2007 earlier this month. 

One participant — Jennifer Port — played at Madonna’s wedding, 
and at the G8 Summit in Gleneagles, and is proud of the fact that, 
as someone introduced to Gaelic through Fèis Chataibh, she was 
able to tick the box at the last census to indicate that she is now a 
Gaelic speaker. 

The Féisean can’t take the credit for all of this on their own, but 
I believe that the demand created by the work of the Fèisean has 
caused a shift in the thinking of decision-makers, and has made 
them realise that there 1s value in our traditional culture, and 
languages, and communities. 

The future, we hope, is bright. 

From our point of view, with the Scottish Arts Council’s 
support for the music we are involved in, and the Gaelic Language 
Act, we hope that there will be a favourable environment to allow 
our work to continue and develop as a new body — Creative 
Scotland — takes the place of the Scottish Arts Council. 

For some Gaelic activists, the Fèisean, and the arts in general, 
don’t go far enough in helping to revitalise the language. Some 
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believe that unless the artwork is delivered entirely through the 
medium of Gaelic it is of little, or no, value to the language. Some 
believe in the Joshua Fishman mantra that a language can only 
really be saved by family transmission, making it the language of 
the family, and of the home. 

I don’t necessarily disagree with that, but where I think the arts 
play a crucial part in the revival of Gaelic is in their raising 
awareness of the language, being the first point of contact with the 
language for many, and crucially, making people better disposed 
towards the language, and less likely to be anti-Gaelic. 

Incidentally, Fishman believes that reversing language shift — in 
our case from English back to Gaelic — depends in some way on 
the degrees of difference in the vitality of languages. He argues 
though that, regardless of the degree of vitality, a language can 
only be revived in a socio-cultural context. He believes that 
languages survive not because they fulfill all possible functions 
but because they fulfill some potentially restricted set of functions 
which are socially and culturally rewarding for their 
speakers/users. Therefore, although it's perhaps a matter of 
interpretation, Fishman would appear to agree that the arts have a 
place in reversing language shift in that they are rewarding to 
those involved in the artform. 

One of the biggest barriers to Gaelic’s revival, in my opinion, 
over many years has been the institutionalised anti-Gaelicness that 
prevailed in Scotland. Because just over 1% of the population now 
speaks Gaelic, it has been easy for politicians, public bodies, 
councils, and the general public, to ignore the needs of Gaelic 
speakers. Where I think the arts have made a huge difference is in 
engendering a general awareness that Gaelic is part of Scottish 
cultural life, and that it 1s a beautiful language. People hear it sung 
on stages, on CDs, at festivals and on television and radio. People 
see it written in newspapers, books, magazines and other 
publications, as well as on road and other signage. People hear it 
spoken on radio, television, and on the streets. Up to half a million 
people have been known to watch Gaelic music programmes on 
television, and the current affairs programme Eorpa is regularly 
watched by numbers far in excess of those who speak the 
language. Young people hear it naturally as part of their Gaelic- 
medium education, if they’re lucky enough to be within that 
system. The Fèisean, Sradagan and other initiatives allow that 
normalisation of Gaelic to continue outside school. 
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I am not saying for one minute that the Fèisean and other arts 
initiatives can, or will, save the Gaelic language. Clearly they 
won’t. What I think the arts can do, which I think the statistics 
from the Fèis tracking exercise show, is change people’s attitudes. 
I would like to think that in the past 27 years, the Fèisean have 
created a perhaps significant number of speakers of Gaelic who 
might not otherwise be speaking the language. I would like to 
think too, that there are considerably more who, as they have 
grown up and have had children of their own, are much more 
likely to want them to have the Gaelic education they missed out 
on themselves, where Gaelic can be taught in an organised way, 
and take in all aspects of the curriculum. 

But can I dwell on that for just a second? There are still only 
around 2,000 pupils in Gaelic-medium primary schools in 
Scotland. There are 5,000 individuals involved in the Féisean 
annually, and around another 8,000 who are involved in other 
ways in our work, but who are still exposed to Gaelic in some 
way. Clearly, therefore, we are dealing with many more children 
than are being provided with a Gaelic education in Scotland and I 
believe the Fèisean, over their 25 year existence, have provided a 
very valuable service to the Gaelic cause by creating a large body 
of people who, while they may not have chosen to learn Gaelic to 
fluency, at least respect the language and its place within Scottish 
culture. 

Dr Rob Amery, who since 1980 has been researching Australian 
indigenous languages, their maintenance and revival argues that it 
is easiest to begin with symbolic uses of language, such as place 
names, public signage, personal names, use on formal symbolic 
occasions, and in education and the arts. “Such activities”, he says 
“create a niche in which a limited amount of language can be used 
to achieve a great impact on community perceptions and cultural 
identity.” 

We now have a parliament of our own. We are closer to 
politicians than we ever were when they were in Westminster. We 
have politicians at senior level, who are now interested in Gaelic, 
and in culture in general. 

Jack McConnell, our former First Minister, in his 2003 St 
Andrew’s Day speech said: “When heads of state visit this country 
I’m proud to show them our architectural heritage ... and 
delighted they can hear young musicians from the Feis movement 
play the music of our country.” 
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Our current Minister for Culture, Linda Fabiani MSP, was the 
first senior politician to speak at our Annual Conference. A long 
time fan of traditional music, she said: “This Government 
supports a strong, diverse and confident cultural life in Scotland 
and the Gaelic language and culture is a crucial part of that. | 
commend the energy and vision of groups such as Fèisean nan 
Gaidheal — their continued success and growth will add to the 
richness and diversity of our distinctive cultural life.” 

With another hat on, as a member of Bord na Gaidhlig, I have 
found it difficult to have gone from being a campaigner for the 
language, to trying to be a policy maker for the language. But as 
one who has been cynical many times over the years about various 
governments and their commitment — or lack of it — towards 
Gaelic, I do genuinely believe that we are on the brink of 
something significant for the language. I do believe that we have 
the ear of senior politicians, who have a conscience, and who want 
to do the right thing by Gaelic, and Gaelic is seemingly above 
party politics, which is a good thing in my view. 

And there hasn’t been the expected backlash and anti-Gaelic 
comment in the press in recent times that we might have expected 
on the passing of the Gaelic Act. It still rears its ugly head from 
time to time, but not quite so often and when it does, it 1s often 
countered. Gaels have had to endure, over the years, what no other 
race or creed in Scotland would have been allowed to endure. 

Maybe the small steps that have been taken thus far, and the 
support the Gaelic arts has given to Gaelic development, has 
genuinely changed the attitudes of the general public. Research 
carried out by MRUK for the BBC and Bord na Gaidhlig early in 
2004 showed that 87% had no knowledge of the Gaelic language, 
yet there was an overall positive attitude with 68% considering 
maintenance and development of Gaelic to be either important or 
very important. 86% believed that young people should be 
enabled to learn Gaelic if they so wished, 76% believed that 
school pupils should learn about Gaelic heritage, and 71% 
believed that there should be opportunities for people to learn 
Gaelic across Scotland. 

In very recent research, published this week by Seirbheis nam 
Meadhanan Gaidhlig, it was found that 5% of people in Scotland 
can speak fluent or conversational Gaelic, and a further 7% say 
they can speak a few words, bringing the percentage who can 
speak some Gaelic up to 12%, a far higher figure than had been 
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anticipated. In this omnibus survey of 1001 people, 46% said they 
were interested in Gaelic culture and 19% said they would like to 
learn more about Gaelic. 

How much store can you put in these figures? I don’t know, but 
I believe the Gaelic arts — the Fèisean amongst them — have played 
a major role in bringing about an attitudinal change, which can 
only help to set the right atmosphere for Gaelic to develop and 
flourish. Gaelic will be dependent now on learners of the 
language, as there are few truly native speakers left. We need to 
embrace learners of Gaelic, and not discourage them, as in the 
past. An introduction to Gaelic through the arts can, in my opinion 
and in my personal experience, grow Gaelic learners. 

Interestingly, the Faroese language has survived solely because 
of the arts. When the first research into the Faroese language was 
started at the end of the 18th century, its aim was to collect and 
document the remains of the old language. But research revealed 
an overwhelming collection of old words and sayings, established 
turns of speech, legends and ballads. The ancient and heroic 
ballads alone numbered 70,000 verses, all of which had been 
handed down orally from generation to generation. In a place 
where the population for hundreds of years had numbered 
between 4,000 and 5,000 people, this was a remarkable find with 
the main reason being that, in the renowned Faroese dance, it is 
necessary to learn and remember a long story to be sung for the 
dancers. This dance is a direct continuation of the medieval ring 
dance that began in France and spread throughout Europe. The 
ring dance went out of fashion or was forbidden in some countries, 
but lived on in the Faroes, and with the accompanying songs a lot 
of the older vocabulary was preserved. It is widely acknowledged 
that were it not for this unique artform, and the need to maintain 
the language to enable them to carry on dancing, the language of 
the Faroese would have disappeared. Now they have education at 
all levels, a television channel in their own language and several 
newspapers, some of the daily. All this for around 48,000 Faroese 
speakers. So what are we waiting for in Scotland? 

And back to where I started in Portree, where I live still. I am 
married to a High School Gaelic teacher, or at least she is for now. 
I have two children being educated entirely in Gaelic at Portree 
Primary School with one now in the High School where he is 
offered six subjects in Gaelic on SI and S2. The delivery is not 
ideal, the teaching resources are scarce, but it’s a start. 
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Gaelic is heard on the streets in Portree, and is visible in the 
shop and street signs. It can be a positive advantage to have Gaelic 
when applying for certain jobs, and indeed, there are a good 
number of jobs where Gaelic is the language of the business, and 
is therefore essential. A far cry from 30 years ago, but I know that 
everything is not rosy in the garden. There is a lot still needing to 
be done, and more quickly perhaps than the political processes in 
Scotland allow. That’s where the campaigner in me still comes to 
the fore regularly, as I have an impatience to see things happening. 

I also know how difficult it is to ensure that children continue to 
speak Gaelic, and while I am a huge believer in the Gaelic- 
medium education system, there can be times when Gaelic 
fluency is diminished among those, like my own children, who 
begin school with children coming from a background where 
perhaps neither parent speaks Gaelic. That may sound in some 
way elitist, but I certainly don’t mean it to. It is a fact. So too can 
the motivation to speak Gaelic outside school be diminished, as it 
becomes viewed as the language of the classroom and that 1s 
where, I believe, the normalisation of Gaelic, and offering as 
many opportunities to engage with Gaelic as possible outside 
school, is so important. That’s where the arts can play a crucial 
role, and I have seen the positive change participation in the arts 
has made to the attitude of my own children towards their Gaelic. 

I believe that we have the best set of circumstances yet to be 
able to make good the damage done to Gaelic over many years. 
Many feel it is too late and that the language is gone. I can’t 
disagree that the richness of language is fast disappearing and that 
Gaelic, in its survival, has changed dramatically and will continue 
to change. 1 agree that education is essential to its future. But | 
also believe that the arts have a crucial role to play. In many ways, 
what we need is education in the arts as part of the curriculum, and 
then the place of the arts within Gaelic’s revival would not be so 
questionable as it perhaps is. But what we really need, above all 
else, is communities filled with people who want to use Gaelic, 
and families who want to make it the language of their home. The 
arts have always had, and should continue to have, a place in 
communities and in the home. Just think of the taighean cèilidh 
and the baird baile, the luadh and the other work songs. Therefore, 
in my opinion, the central place of the arts in Gaclic’s revival is 
beyond question. 





BEATHA agus BARDACHD BARD CHLIUTHAIR 
(ALASDAIR MacFHEARGHAIS ( 1869-1947) 


LACHLANN MACAMHLAIDH 


15 mh de’n Ghearran,2008 


Roimh-radh 

An uair a bha mise a’déanamh a chruinneachaidh de bhàrdachd 
Bard Chhuthair air sgàth tràchdas a bha mi gu cabhagach a’ cur ri 
cheile aig Oilthigh Obair Dheathain gu mi-fhortanach cha robh an 
uine agam bu mhath leam anns Na Hearadh, ged gu dearbha 
chaidh mi a-null ann iomadh uair. Chan eil mi a’feuchainn ri 
leisgeul thràth a thoirt dhuibh airson cho cearbach agus sgodach ’s 
a tha m obair ach tha mi ’n dóchas mar a thèid sinn air adhart a- 
nochd, gu’n tuig sibh an duilgheadas a bha romham aig an am. ’S 
ann gle umhail a tha mise an uair a smaointicheas mi air na 
sgoilearan comasach,ealanta a bha an seo mar tha, agus ’s e urram 
mor a th’ann dhomh dha-rìribh an cothrom seo fhaighinn bhuaibh. 
Moran taing dhuibh agus ni mi mo dhicheall airson blasad beag a 
thoirt dhuibh air eachdraidh beatha agus bardachd Alasdair 
MhicFhearghats, mar a chaidh agam air a dhìoghlam. 

Cluinnidh sibh rannan bho chuid de na h-òrain air an teip a 
th'agam an seo.Tha iad air a seinn le Hearaich agus tha mi an 
dóchas gu’n toir sen dhuibh fior bhlas air canan na 
coimhearsnachd ’s mar a chòrdadh iad ris a bhárd fhèin. °S ann 
leis an dúil gu m biodh iad air an seinn a bha Bard Chliuthair 
a deanamh òrain. Cuimhnicheabh nach eil mise ag ràdh gu bheil 
Hearaich nas fheárr na seinneadairean eile, ach tha tuigse nan òran 
aig an fheadhainn seo a tha “gan seinn agus gheibh sibh am blas 
talmhaidh,duthchasach a tha iad a’cur orra. Mar a bhitheadh 
Ruairidh Eoghainn, fear de na seinneadairean a chlar mi, a’radh 
rium an còmhnaidh: “Mur a bheil tuigse an òrain agad, chan eil e 
gu feum sam bith!” Chanainn gu robh ciall `na bheachd. 

Chan eil mi idir a’ sealltainn air an òraid no phàipear seo mar 
obair oilthighcach agus mar sin tha mi’n dóchas gu’n gabh sibh ri 
mo shimplidheachd. 


Eachdraidh a bheatha: 
Rugadh Alasdair MacFhearghais ann am baile beag Chliuthair 
anns a chearn de Na Hearadh ris an canar ‘Na Bàigh’ anns a’ 
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bhliadhna ochd ceud deug tri fichead agus a naodh (1869), far an 
do chaochail e anns a’bhliadhna naodh ceud deug da fhichead ’s a 
seachd (1947), aig aois tri fichead bliadhna agus ochd deug. ’S e 
Bard Chliuthair a theireadh a h-uile duine ris agus gu dearbha 
chaidh ainm fada is farsaing. Bha e proiseil gu robh iad a’ gabhail 
"Am Bard’ air mar ainm agus “se a theireadh e ris fhèin, mar a chi 
sinn anns an aoir ‘Opairéisean Ruairidh’, far a bheil e a’radh — ““s 
ann mar thug e uaipe e, chaidh go cluas a’ bhàird”. Tha an aon 
duan aige a-rithist ann an ‘Laoidh Fhearchair Eòghainn’ le: "is 
gaire do ghnúis, a’tighinn dlùth dhan a’bhard’.Bha e gu math 
mothachail gu robh talann na bardachd aige bho óige agus leig e 
sin fhaicinn ann am briathran nach robh gann. 

Fhuair mise fiosrachadh air bliadhna a bhreith (1869) ann an 
oifis-claraidh An Tairbeart, ach chi sibh nach eil seo a-rèir ’s mar 
a tha grabhailte air a’chloich-chinn. °S e ‘1868’ a chi sibh air an 
dealbh a th’ agam dhith a chaidh a thogail ann an Cladh Losgantir, 
air taobh siar Na Hearadh, far a bheil e air adhlachadh. ’S 
cinnteach gu bheil leabhar na h-oifis-claraidh ceart, ach chan eil 
sen as no ann. 

A-reir an fhiosrachaidh a fhuair mi, ’s ann a Hiort a thàinig a 
shinnsearan, agus gun teagamh tha dearbhadh againn gu’n robh 
muinntir de’n chinneadh sen a’fuireach ann aig aon ’am. B’e 
athair [ain (mac Alasdair) MacFhearghais a thàinig còmhla ri 
bhràthair, Dòmhnall Mor, à Strupasaig,faisg air Geodha Crab anns 
Na Bàigh, chun a’chroit (aireamh 6) ann an Cliuthar far an do 
rugadh agus anns do dh’fhuirich am bard fad a bheatha. B’i a 
mhathair Oighrig, nighean Iomhair "Ic Fhionnlaigh à Leac-a-Li, 
aig an robh an sloinneadh NicFhionghuin; teaghlach a bha mòr an 
aireamh “san sgire aon uair. Bha seachdnar chloinne ann an 
teaghlach a’ bhàird fhèin — dithis ghillean agus còignear nighean. 
B?’ e Am Bard (Alasdair) a bu shine de na mic agus tha e a’toirt 
iomradh air a bhràthair (Iomhar) anns an òran ‘Cogadh 
Africa (Boer War). Chaidh lomhar a mharbhadh goirid an dèidh 
dha ruigheachd thall, agus sen mu’s do ràinig Alasdair fhèin a-null 
far an robh am blàr air bhoile. °S ann ” san rèiseamaid 
Chamshronach (Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders) a bha an 
dithis aca. 

Ged a bha an teaghlach mor an aireamh, bha cùisean a’dol gu 
dòigheil aig an toiseach gu’s an do bhuail trioblaid thiamhaidh iad 
a chuir sgleò bròin air feadh na dùthcha agus a dh’fhag an 
teaghlach ann an àmhghair. Tha e duilich aithris gu’n do chaochail 
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an dithis pharantan an uair a bha an teaghlach fhathast glé og agus 
bha iad air am fàgail ann an cruaidh-chàs; “nan dilleachdain,’s gun 
duine a bheireadh comhfhurtachd no stitureadh dhaibh ach na bha 
an comas nàbaidhean a thabhairt orra. Feumar a thuigsinn nach 
robh maoin no stòras mor ’sam bith aig daoine anns na ceàrnan sin 
aig an am. Mar sen bha e doirbh moran cuideachaidh fhaighinn 
bho chach agus gu dearbha cha bhitheadh e cearr a radh gu’n do 
thog iad iad fhèin. °S ann a thaobh sen a thug iad ‘Mairi Anna na 
Cloinne’ air an tè a b'òige dhiubh, oir ’s ann oirre a thàinig an t- 
uallach bu mhotha airson sealltainn as dèidh an taighe agus 
cùisean a chumail an òrdugh. Sgap iad an siud “san seo mar a bha 
iad ag èirigh suas. 

Do bhrigh is gu’n robh Am Bard og an uair a chaochail a 
pharantan, chuala mi nach dh’fhuair e a-mach riamh co bhuaidhe 
a thug e talann na bàrdachd. A-rèir coltais fhuair e sen bho thaobh 
athar, oir cha robh lorg sam bith air bardachd air taobh a mhathar. 
Bha bhun-bheachd ann riamh gu’n robh gintinneachd cudromach 
dhuinn ann an cultur agus dualchas nan eileanach. ’S tric a chuala 
mi an seanfhacal “tha e anns na daoine’ agus “nam bheachd-sa tha 
ciall ann, ge be math no olc a th’ann. 

’S e cuspair chonnspaideach a th’ann ach co-dhiù a tha bard no 
bana-bhard air am breith leis an talann no nach eil. Tha fios agam 
nach aontaich cuid rium, ach chanainn gu bheil sen aig an leanabh 
an uair a thig e/i dhan t-saoghal agus chan eil oideachas air talamh 
a sheasas suas ris a’chomas a tha aig bard no bana-bhard a tha 
a’cur bàrdachd ri chèile gu nàdurra. Tha blas sonraichte oirre, a 
tha sealltainn gu bheil 1 a’tighinn direach bho’n chridhe, gun 
spairn sam bith; le faclan air an sniomh ann an altan a chéile gu 
fileanta. Bha an gibht seo aig Alasdair gun teagamh gu ire do- 
thomhasach. 

Tha e mi-fhortanach nach eil moran maireann aig an robh eólas 
math air a’ bhàrd. Air an adhbhar sin, tha e doirbh an-diugh grèim 
fhaighinn air eachdraidh a bheatha gu léir agus gu h-araidh a chuid 
bàrdachd. “Nuair a bha mise a’déanamh an rannsachaidh, 
bhruidhinn mi ri cuid de chàirdean a’bhaird agus ri feadhainn eile 
aig an robh eòlas air. Ged a fhuair mi gach cuideachadh a bha “nan 
comas, bha e follaiseach gu robh a’chuid bu mhotha de’n 
bhàrdachd air a dhol air dhio-chuimhn’ orra gu lèir no páirt de na 
rannan ann an òrain air an call. Cha deachaidh na h-òrain aige a 
sgriobhadh sios gu h-iomlan riamh agus ’s math an t-eisimpleir e 
air a’chunnart a th’ann cus earbsa a chur ann am beul-aithris gu 
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leir. Tha e fada nas fheàrr “nuair a tha an da chuid againn, 
sgriobhadh agus beul-aithris, a’ leasachadh a chéile. 

Ann a bhi a deanamh oidhirp air páirt de na beàrnan a bha 
nochdadh a lionadh, thug mi sgealb bheag as an eòlas a thàinig gu 
maire fhéin “nam bhalach ann am baile beag Ghreósabhaigh, a 
tha faisg air Cliuthar. Chuala mi na h-orain agus na laoidhean a 
rinn “Am Bard’ air an seinn iomadh uair aig bainnsean agus anns 
na taighean-céilidh. Thog mi na faclan agus na fuinn aig cuid a 
bha annasach agus inntinneach dhomh. A bharrachd air seinn, 
chuala mi mo luchd-daimh a’deasbaireachd air a bhàrdachd aige 
glè thric. Anns an dóigh sin tha mi an dòchas nach eil mi buileach 
aineolach a thaobh dé a ghluais e gu orain de gach seórsa a 
dhèanamh. Mar is trice thachras, *s iad na h-òrain a bha 
eirmiseach agus anns an robh sogan math a mhair na b'fhearr ann 
an inntinnean dhaoine. °S cinnteach gur ann mar sin a bhitheas 
cùisean a thaobh bàrdachd co-dhiù. 

A-rèir beul-aithris anns an sgìre, rinn Alasdair a’chiad òran an 
uair a bha e còig bliadhhna a dh'aois agus b'i a mhàthair an cuspair 
abhachdais a thagh e, rud nach tug toileachas-inntinn dhi idir 
oir,gu dearbha, sgiùrs i e. Ged a dh'innis e fhèin mu’n tachartas 
iomadh uair, cha d'fhuair duine a — mach riamh dè a thuirt e air 
leisgeul nach robh cuimhne aige air. Bho’n am sin air adhart, bha 
e a’ dèanamh rannan agus òrain dìreach gu deireadh a latha, 
eadhon am pios bàrdachd a tha sgrìobhte air an lic-chinn aige 
fhèin agus a ghabh e do Raonaid (A’Bhiodag) beagan 
bhliadhnaichean mas do chaochail e. Bha Raonaid agus Ruairidh 
Ailig Thòmais ( Roderick Alick Mackinnon, Mol na Faobhag) 
“nan suidhe còmhla ris aig an teine an uair a dh’aithris e seo 
dhaibh : 


FHIR A LEUGHAS AIG MO CHEANN 

THUG DIA MI LEIS NUAIR THAINIG M’ AM 

IS CUIMHNICH GU’M BI THUSA MAR SEO 

A DH'AINDEOIN UAILL NO NEART NO MOIT 
MUR FAIGH THU CRIOSD DA D’ANAM FEIN 

's TU NEACH AS TRUAIGHE BHIOS FO’N GHREIN 
BI SATAN A’ TIGHINN DHUITSA DLUTH 

’GAD THARRAING SIOS DHAN T-SLOCHD GUN 
GHRUNND 

FAR NACH DEAN AN TEINE CNAMH 

CUIR D’EARBSA AN DIA MUN TIG AM BAS 
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Dh’ fhas Am Bard suas ann an coimhearsnachd chroitearan agus 
iasgairean.Tha e a toirt tuairisgeul air an àite anns an òran 
“Cogadh Africa”, far a bheil e a’ caoidh mar a tha e air falbh bho 
dhuthaich araich, ’s e fosgladh le guth a’chianalais bho’n duthaich 
chéin: 


Ochoino ri 

Gur a mi tha muladach, 

Nach robh mi thall 

Anns a’gheann ’s do rugadh mi, 
Ged ’s creagach, cruaidh e 

Cha d’fhuaireas urram dha, 

An tir an fhraoich 

Tha na laoich a fuireach ann. 


Bhiodh e doirbh a chreidsinn gu robh áite eile air an t-saoghal 
cho creagach, cruaidh ri Cliuthar! Am bitheadh? Ach a 
dh’aindeoin sen, tha e bòidheach agus priseil mar a bha e dhan 
bhàrd. Tha dealbh no dha agam an seo dhan àite, timcheall air far 
an robh am bard a fuireach agus chi sibh gun teagamh cho ceart ’s 
a bha e. 

'S ann dhan iasgach a thug e taobh bho òige agus tha an 
claonadh sen a’tighinn an uachdar gu follaiseach anns a’ 
bhàrdachd aige ann an caochladh shuidheachaidhean. °S e gle 
bheag de sgoilearachd a fhuair e, oir cha robh an cothrom ann, mar 
nach robh aig a leithid eile aig an am. Chaidh e do Bhun-Sgoil 
Chaolas Stocanais a tha an ath-dhoras ri Cliuthar.Tha mi 
cinnteach gu’n do dh’fhag e an sgoil aig ceithir bliadhna deug a 
dh’aois, mar a bha sgoilearan eile dèanamh aig an àm. Cha robh 
càil roimhe ach deasachadh airson cosnadh fhaighinn, a 
chuidicheadh an teaghlach bochd aig nach robh taic no stiùireadh 
phàrantan. 

A-rithist, a-rèir beul-aithris, bha Am Bard a’déanamh 
dhuanagan an uair a bha e anns an sgoil ach chan eil sgial aig 
duine orra an-diugh. Bha toradh na bàrdachd aige cho honmhor, 
a’taomadh a-mach bho latha gu latha, cuid dhith nach cluinnte ach 
aon uair ’s cha bhiodh guth oirre a chaoidh tuilleadh. Sen an rud a 
thaobh bàrdachd, agus eachdraidh cuideachd, a tha `na chulaidh- 
ghearain dhuinn, chan ann a-mhàin mar a tha an call ri fhaicinn 
cho comharraichte anns an eisimpleir seo fhèin ach gu bheil e a’ 
tachairt le gach linn a tha a’dol seachad. Feumar oidhirp air 
choireigin a dhèanamh airson casg a chur air a chnàmhadh agus a 
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mheisde seo le bhith sgriobhadh no, leis an teicneolas a th'againn 
an-diugh, gach fiosrachadh dhan t-seórsa a chlaradh airson fhagail 
gu sábhailte aig a’ ghinealach “nar dèidh. Nach mise am breug- 
chrabhaiche! Chuir mi dail air na bh’agam mar seo — ach gle 
bheag -- a chur air paipear gu ruige seo fhein. Tha mi cheart cho 
ciontach ri cach! 

Ged nach robh Am Bard ach glè og “nuair a dh’ fhag e an sgoil, 
cha b’fhada gu’s an robh e sas anns an iasgach. A dh’aindeoin a 
bhi “na chnapairneach de ghille ’easgaidh, tapaidh, bha an obair 
cunnartach agus spairneil, gu h-araidh do fhear cho óg ; aig nach 
robh moran eòlais air na gàbhaidhean a bha “na luib. Aig an “am 
sen bha a’ mhor-chuid de na bataichean fhathast fo sheol agus ’s 
ann air té dhiubh, air an robh an t-ainm ‘ADVANCE’ a bha e "na 
fhear-sgioba an uair a thòisich e ri dhol chun an iasgaich. B’i tè 
dhan fheadhainn mu dheireadh a bha fo sheòl agus mar sin, bha 
daimh shònraichte aig Alasdair rithe. “Nuair a dh’fhas 1 aosda 
agus a’ grodadh, fhuair an sgioba t-èile, a bha cuideachd fo sheòl, 
na h-àite. Rinn e òran mar gu’m bitheadh an ‘ADVANCE’ 
a’ bruidhinn ris, is i a'gearain carson a bha cùisean air 
atharrachadh. Seo da cheathramh dheth: 


“S ann a thuirt an ‘Advance’ rium 
Air an acair ud shios : 

Thug sibh t-èile leibh dhachaigh 
"Son gu seachnadh sibh mi, 

Cha tèid tairig “an cluasaig 

Nas fuaighte na mi, 

Mur b’e *Calum bhith deònach 
Bhitheamaid còmhla a chaoidh 


"Nuair bhios càch aig an sgadan 
Bidh mise air mo tharraing an àird, 
Agus lannan ri im chliathaich 

'S mi bhios cianail ’s an ait, 

An ualr a chi mi na fiùrain 

A’cur siùil ri cruinn àrd, 

Cha mhòr nach clisg mo chuid ùrlair 
A’cluinntinn smúid a’mhuir-lain.” 


“Calum Dhomhnaill "Ic Ruairidh, fear dhan sgioba air a bhata, 
air a bheil a choire dol airson bata ur fhaighinn.Mar a bh’ann, ’s 
e Calum a bha brosnachadh chàich agus “gan coimhairleachadh 
tè ur a cheannach. 
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Lean e ris an iasgach gu h-ionadail, far a robh iad ri iomadh 


seòrsa iasgaireachd , mar lin-mhora, lin-bheaga, lin-sgadain agus 
rionnaich. Aig an aon am bha iad a’cur cléibh airson giomaich 
agus crùbagan ged nach robh fèill ro mhór ’sam bith air an 
fheadhainn mu dheireadh ; mar nach robh air deiseagan, musgain- 
chaol agus maorach eile de'n ghne sin aig an am. Thilgeadh iad 
thar cliathach a’ bhata a’ chuid a bha gun fheum dhiubh. 

'S ann a’ togail cleibh-ghiomaich, a thachair tubaist dha a 
dh’adhbhraich gu’n do chaill e an sgealbag air a laimh dheis. Bha 
e an comhnaidh ri spors, agus aon latha bha e a’ sealltainn do 
chach cho treun ’s bha e le bhith plaosgadh ’s a’prannadh nan 
deiseagan le dhorn. Ghearr e a chorrag agus feumaidh gu’n 
deachaidh puinnsean air choireigin as na sligeachan innte oir dh’at 
i. °S e ’m bun a bh ann gu’m b’fheudar a’chorrag a ghearradh 
dheth ann an Ospadal Steòrnabhaigh. Fhad’s a bha dithis 
bhanaltram a’ glanadh na corraig ’s a cur ioc-comhdaich oirre, 
dh’iarr iad air rann a dhéanamh dhan chorraig. Ged a bha e anns 
an leabaidh, shuidh e suas anns a’bhad agus sheinn e an da rann 
seo dhaibh : 


“Aig am bliadhn’ ur an Steòrnabhagh, 
Is mi “gam leon le cràdh, 

Le puinnsean bha ’sa mheòir agam, 
'S 1 °n còmhnaidh coimhead grannd, 
Bha nursaichean a Leòdhas ann, 

"Ga cur air dòigh le bàidh, 

’S mo chridhe a’ dèanamh sòlas riù, 
Gu’n deidheadh a’mheòir na b’ fheàrr. 


Ach dè ged gheàrrte air falbh i 
Mar a dh fhalbh far cuid de chàch, 
Tha còig air aona chròig agam 

As bòidhche th'anns a ‘ward’, 

Tha ceithir eile a chòrr orm 

Gu riofadh ròp ’s a’ bhàt, 

Ach tha e duilich amharc orr’ 
An-diugh air m’ cheann a chràdh.” 


Ged nach robh ann ach dà cheathramh aotrom, aighearach, tha iad 
mar eisimpleir air comasachd a’bhaird air faclan a shreathadh ri 
chèile cho cliseil. Tha iad cuideachd a’ taisbeanadh mar a bha 
bàtaichean cho cudromach dha ’s gur ann orra a bha a smuain, 
eadhon air an leabaidh anns an ospadal. 
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Thug e iomadh sgriob chun a’ Chosta-an-Ear agus Gallaibh — 
‘an t- iasgach Gallach’, — mar a bh’aige fhèin air. Aig na h- 
amannan sin, bha e mar bu trice “na fhear-sgioba air na bàtaichean 
ann an cuideachd feadhainn eile as an sgire. A’chiad uair a thug e 
air falbh chun an iasgaich air a’ Chosta-an Ear, cha robh e ach gle 
òg agus bha e an urras ri Alasdair Iain Mhoir (Alasdair 
Moireasdan), iasgair a Cliuthar aig an robh deagh eolas air an 
obair, agus aig an robh úidh mhór ann a bhith a toirt gach 
treòrachadh agus seòladh do ghillean òga an áite a bha ’n dùil 
leantainn air an dreuchd chunnartach, chruaidh-chasach a bha 
rompa aig an iasgach. °S e ‘TRY AGAIN’ an t-ainm a bha air 
a’bhata bho’n a Chosta-an-Ear air an robh iad agus chi sinn anns 
an òran a rinn Am Bard gu robh e “na chòcaire air an trup seo. Sen 
a’chiad òran a rinn e riamh mu’n iasgach. Tha e fo imcheist is 
dorainneach, mar a chi sinn anns an da rann seo: 


S e seo a’chiad bhliadhna 

Aig an iasgach Ghallach dhomh, 
’S cha robh mi eòlach 

Air ròp a theannachadh, 

Gu’n robh gach meòir dhiom 

'S gach bòc air prannadh orr’, 
Aig làmh duin’ — iarainn 

'S b'e t-eun gu tarraing e. 


’S seo a’ bhliadhna 

Gu fiachail bhalach dhaibh, 

Is mi mu’n stòbh 

Agus m'fheóil is dealt oirre, 

Aig teine guail 

"Nuair bu bhuaidhche ruitheadh 1 
"S nach cluinninn càil ach— 

Na thràth ’bi sgiobalta!” 


'S dócha gu’n do ghluais an suidheachadh anns a robh e, ’na 
'oigear aig an iasgach, tionndadh gu bàrdachd airson sòlas no 
sàsachadh inntinn. Ann an suidheachaidhean eadar-dhealaichte, is 
mathaid gu’n tug uamhas chogaidhean agus cuisean-mhulaid eile 
an aon bhuaidh air. 

Ged a shiubhail e fada is farsaing air feadh puirt-iasgaich a’ 
Chosta-an-Ear agus na Gaidhealtachd gu leir, bha e aig an aon 
"am, ’s mar a fhreagradh an da dhleasdanas, ag àiteachadh a’ 
chroit ann an co-ghabhaltas ri bhráthair Jomhar). Chaill lomhar a 
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bheatha anns a’chogadh (BoerWar) agus mar sin cha b’e 
caitheamh-beatha shocair a bha an dan dhan bhard. 

Chan fheumar an da bhliadhna a chuir e seachad ann an 
"Cogadh Africa" a dhiochuimhneachadh. Sen an dara páirt de'n 
chomhstri a bha a dol air adhart an aghaidh nam "Boers" eadar 
1899 agus 1902, buaireas a thoisich fada roimhe a sin. Fhuair e da 
bhonn airson a sheirbheis eadar 1900 agus 1902, mar tha 
grabhailte orra. “Se cogadh cudromach a bha seo a thaobh 
Iompaireachd Bhreatainn, Mor-thir Africa fhèin agus a thug 
buaidh èifeachdach air eachdraidh an t-saoghail ann an dóigh. Air 
an adhbhar sin, fhuair e eòlas farsaing air cùisean thar chrìochan 
Chliuthair. 

Rinn e òran mu dheidhinn ‘Cogadh Africa’, a tha cho math ri 
gin idir a rinn e. °S e euchd de bhàrdachd a th’ann, a tha toirt 
dhuinn gach gleus anns an robh e cho ealanta — faclaireachd, 
fuaimealas, samhlachadh agus ìomhaigheachd air casgairt a’bhlair 
mar a bha e a’dol air adhart. Bha am bard a’faicinn mar a a bha 
gnothaichean sòiseopoileataigeach a’ bagairt orra, eadhon aig an 
tim sin fhèin; ged is dòcha nach robh iad a’sealltainn air a? chúis 
anns an t-seagh aig an am, mar tha sinne “ga fhaicinn an-diugh. 

Feumaidh sinn a thuigsinn gu’n robh an lèir-sgrios seo ann an 
Africa cho oillteil ri rud a thachair riamh ann an eachdraidh 
chogaidhean. Chan eil rian ann nach tug seo buaidh èifeachdach 
air inntinn Alasdair agus ’s dòcha gur ann an dèidh dha faighinn 
dhachaigh sàbhailte a bha an tide aige cnuasachadh air na 
trioblaidean a dh’fhuiling e. 

A bharrachd air an triall chruaidh-chasach anns a’chogadh a 
dh'ainmich mi agus na h-amannan a bha e air falbh ri iasgach, 
chuir Am Bàrd seachad a shaoghal ann an Cliuthar. Cha do phòs 
e idir, ged a bha fathann ann gu robh leannan diomhair aige aig 
aon “am dha bheatha. Cha tug e fhèin riamh iomradh air a’chuis 
ann am bàrdachd no eile. Thug e sùil air fhéin aon latha anns an 
sgàthan agus anns a’ bhad chuir e an rann seo ri chèile : 


“Rinn an òige mise fhàgail 

Is thàinig an aois 

Thug 1 m fhalt as mo chlaigeann 
Is gheal 1 mo mhaoil, 

M’ aodann air preasadh 

“Na chuis-eagail aig daoin’, 

’S thèid na caileagan seachad 

*S car “nan amhaich ri’m thaobh.” 
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Bha Am Bard cruaidh air fhein. B’e bheachd nach robh e idir 
tarraingeach do na caileagan. °S e duine mor calma a bh’ann agus 
chi sinn aithris anns a’ bhàrdachd gu robh e fhèin pròiseil “na 
neart. Ann an “Laoidh na h-Aoise” the a’radh — “tha rheumatas 
"nam ghairdeannan, ged b’ làidir iad aon uair.” Chuala mi gu’n 
robh nàdur do dh’fhiamh aig cuid roimhe, oir mar a thuirt aon 
neach “tha e ann an dòigh a’coimhead caran iargalta!” Ach 
chanadh a’ mhuinntir a bha dlùth ris gur e fior dhuine còir, 
subhach a bh’ann, ged a chaidh innse dhomh gu robh sradag “na 
nàdur cuideachd, a dh’fhagadh e uaireannan sàmhach agus fo 
sprochd. Tha caochlaidhean “na fheallsanachd ri’m faicinn, a-rèir 
’s mar a tha cùisean a dol leis. 

Bha ùidh mhòr aige an còmhnaidh ann am brataichean, 
suaicheantais agus dathan-brataich a bha aig dùthchannan air leth. 
O chionn is gu’n robh an iolaire mar shuaicheantas aig 
a’Ghearmailt agus an leòghann aig Alba, thuirt e ann an dòigh 
samhlachaidh eadar an dà dhùthaich: 


“OS i n iolair’ eun as neònaiche 

Tha an-diugh fo neòil nan speur, 

Tha h-òige air h-ath-nuadhachadh 

Nuair bhios 1 truagh fo èis, 

Ach nuair a thig 1 chun an fheòir 

A sholair feòil dhi fhèin, 

Gu’n teich i roimhe an leòghann 

Nuair ni e’roar’ “na dèidh.” (‘roar’ = raoic-) 


Chi sinn anns an aon rann ud fhéin smior ardanach, naiseanta, 
a’ bhaird a’ bruchdadh a-mach agus gu dearbha ma bha duine ’sam 
bith de’n chlaonadh sen b’esan e. 

Bha an t-saighdearachd gu mor air inntinn, aig amannan ann an 
dòigh dhaingeann ach uaireannan eile “na cuis-uamhais dha. Le 
bhith “na shaighdear ann an armailt nam breacan, bha an dilseachd 
a bh’aige dhaibh agus am bron a bha e a’fulang a thaobh bas a 
bhráthar, calg-dhireach an aghaidh na h-oillt a bha an lèir-sgrios 
gu buileach a’cur air. Anns an òran ‘Cogadh Africa’ tha e ag ràdh: 


“Air madainn Sabaid 

Chiad mhearrs thug mise oirre, 
Gu’n deach min ‘form’ 

Le ordan seanailear, 

Bha “n fhuil ’s blath 
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Anns Na Gaidheil mhisneachail, 
Is ceól na pioba 
A toirt inntinn chridheil dhuinn.” 


Tha an iomhaigh ag atharrachadh anns an ath rann le: 


“Thog sinn òirnn 

'S cha do leònadh duine againn, 

Bha “n Ti a b'àirde 

Cur sgàil “on teine bhuainn, 

Is iomadh ‘Boer’ 

Bha leòinte is crioplach ann, 

Is anam truagh chaidh a dh’uaigh 

Gun chistidh air.” (chiste-) 


Tha cuspair eile a tha a’tighinn an uachdar glè thric’na 
bhàrdachd agus sen mar a tha e an còmhnaidh mothachail air 
cumhachd Dhè. An uair sin, tha e a’comhairleachadh dhaoine 
suim a chur anns a’chuis agus deasachadh ’son crìoch an turais. 
Tha an rabhadh seo gu follaiseach air leac na h-uaghach aige agus 
ann an iomadh rann eile dhe bhàrdachd. 


A sheòrsa bàrdachd agus na cuspairean : 

Tha mi cinnteach gu’n canadh cuid “bard-baile” (village poet) no 
“bard-coimhearsnachd” (township poet) ris, ged is e tiotalan a 
th’ann leis nach eil mise buileach toilichte no cofhurtail.Cha bu 
choir dimeas a dhèanamh air obair bàird no bana-bhàird nach 
d’fhuair cothrom sgoilearachd air sgàth sen fhèin. Chaidh a cheist 
seo a dhearbhadh gu cinnteach mar tha le obair bhard eile nach 
d'fhuair an t-urram a thoill iad. Carson nach bitheadh iad 
comasach air bardachd shnasail, chiallach a chur ri chéile ged 
nach do rinn iad ceum ann an oilthigh? Chan eil a’cheist cho 
connspaideach ’s a bha i aig aon am. 

Gun teagamh, bha pairt mhor de’n bhardachd aig Alasdair 
a bualadh air cuspairean ionadail ach cha do chuir sen bacadh air 
an talann nadurra a bh’aige.Air a laimh eile, tha doimhneachd 
smaointean ri fhaicinn ann am pairt dhith agus bha e cho sar- 
chomasach air gnothaichean spioradail a shamhlachadh ri 
tachartasan saoghalta eile. A bharrachd air a sen, bha e cho 
fileanta ann an rabhdaireachd no orain abhachdach a chur ri chéile 
's a bha e a’déiligeadh ri cuspairean stòlda. Rinn e bàrdachd 
cuideachd anns an robh drabasdachd — gu h-àbhaisteach anns na 
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h-aoirean. Cha bu choir an cur air chúl na’s mo. Eadhon anns a’ 
ghné sin fhéin, chan eil cumhachd na bardachd aige air chall. Tha 
dhoigh le faclan anns an drabasdachd cho fileanta ’s a tha iad ann 
am briathran chuspairean stòlda. 

Mar a thuirt mi, rinn e iomadh seòrsa bàrdachd mu dheidhinn 
tachartasan ionadail, a'gabhail a-steach aoirean, dàin- 
molaidh,òrain èibhinn,òrain agus cumhachan mu thimcheall 
cogaidhean agus bàs dhaoine a bha dlùth dha chridhe.’S e rud eile 
a bha cho tarraingeach “na bhàrdachd gu robh sgeulachd, 
fiosrachadh agus iomhaigheachd ri’n fhaotainn taobh ri taobh. “Na 
fhear-naidheachd bha e ann an dòigh a’cumail beò eachdraidh 
agus cultur na coimhearsnachd, mar a bha bàird eile dhe sheòrsa. 

'S e “laoidh” a theireadh e an àite “cumha” no “marbhrann” 
airson a leithid sin de bhàrdachd. Tha am facal “laoidh” ri 
fhaighinn ann an dualchainnt Na Hearadh co-dhiù anns a t-seagh 
sin, ach tha e aca cuideachd anns a ghnath spioradail. Do bhrigh 
agus gu’n do rinn Alasdair fhèin am marbhrann a tha air an lic- 
uaghach aige, tha e fosgladh na ceist ach an robh seòrsa de roimh- 
shealladh aige gu’n cuirte a’chlach os a chionn. Co aige tha fios? 
Tha mi glè chinnteach gu’m biodh rud eirmiseach air choireigin 
aige ri ràdh air mar a chaidh litreachas a shloinnidh agus bliadhna 
a bhreith iomrall aig àm gràbhaladh na cloiche. ’S e gluasad 
ionmholta a bh’ann gu’m faca muinntir an àite iomchaidh an t- 
urram a thoirt dha; a ’sealltainn cho measail ’s a bha iad air. 

Bha cuid de’n bheachd nach robh mòran ùidh aige ann an 
croiteireachd agus, ma sheallas sinn air páirt dein bhàrdachd, 
chìthear gu robh sannt làidir aige do bhàtaichean agus iasgach. 
Tha e doirbh tighinn gu co-dhùnadh ach co an rian de’n bhàrdachd 
anns an robh e na bu làidire oir tha an deas-bhriathrachd aige cho 
siùbhlach anns gach gleus. Chì sinn e co aighearach anns na h- 
aoirean agus bàrdachd aotrom, èibhinn ;far nach eil bacadh no 
srian sam bith air a chomas. Air an làimh eile, tha e a’ tionndadh 
a cheart cho luath gu sòlaimteachd an uair a tha inntinn buairte le 
cuspairean anns a bheil diamhaireachd agus bròn. °S ma 
dh’ fhaoite gur anns a’ bhàrdachd thiamhaidh a tha e a cur an cèill 
neart agus trèibhdhireas a bhriathran. 

Bha call shaighdearan ann an cogadh a’cur dragh mhòr air. Tha 
mi cinnteach gu’n robh mar a chunnaic e fhèin an lèir-sgrios ann 
an Africa a’toirt sen air ais gu inntinn. 

Saoilidh mi aig amannan, mar a tha e a’coimhead air ais air a 
chaitheamh-beatha fhèin, gu bheil nàdur de dh’aithreachas agus 
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ciont ri fhaicinn “na fheallsanachd. Tha eagal no neo-chinnteachd 
bàis, a tighinn am bàrr an còmhnaidh agus gu grad nochdaidh 
rabhaidhean mu n aithreachas `na chòmhradh. Bha seo a’`fàs nas 
bitheanta mar a bha an aois a’dluthachadh air. 

Tha sen °g ar toirt gu ceist eile agus tha 1 a thaobh ciamar a bha 
e a'coimhead air creideamh. Tha e gu tric a’toirt rabhadh do 
dhaoine. mar a tha air an lic-uaghach aige,deasachadh airson 
ceann thall an turais. Aig an aon àm cha robh e cleachdte ri bhi 
a'frithealadh eaglaisean, co-dhiù bho mheadhon-aois gu deireadh 
a latha.Tha e a toirt iomradh air a’phuing seo ann an "Laoidh na 
h-Aoise” le: 


“Nam faighinn gras dha m anam 

S dhol a-mach mar dheidheadh cach, 
Rachainn dhan taigh-leughaidh 

A chur an cèill mo ghràis, 

Nan cuireadh iad a dh'ùrnaigh mi 
Gur iomadh suil bhiodh ard: 

Bhiodh monbhar measg an t-sluaigh 
Ach gu dè a bhuail am Am Bard”. 





A-rithist, tha siud °g ar toirt gu puing eile, a tha a’ buntainn ri 
ciamar mar a bha iad a gabhail ris anns a’choimhearsnachd. Chi | 
sinn anns an aon rann ud fhéin gu bheil e amharasach agus mi- | 
chinnteach mu ciamar a ghabhadh ‘cach’ ri fhaicinn ‘san eaglais 
‘na bheachd “bhiodh monbhar measg an t-sluaigh,ach gu dè a 
bhuail Am Bard?” Bha cuid ann aig an robh eagal am beatha 
roimhe, agus sheachnadh iad e nam b’urrainn dhaibh. Bha fios aca 
nach robh neach sabhailte bho theanga gheur a’Bhaird, nan 
deidheadh rudeigin bun os cionn orra no gu robh tubaist aca a 
ghluaiseadh a mhac-meanmna. A dh aindeòin sen gheibheadh Am 
Bard sanas dheth air dhoigh air chotreigin. 

'S e duine sèimh, coibhneil a bh'ann agus bha e a toirt toil- 
inntinn mhór dha a bhith a’dol a chèilidh air càirdean agus 
caraidean; a chluas ris an lar ach an robh tachartas ùr anns an àite 
a b'fhiach rann no dha. Sen an teisteanas a fhuair mise air bho mo 
luchd-bratha. 


Canan agus cruth na bardachd: 

Cha robh na fhuair Am Bard de dh’oideachas ach gann. Cha robh 
an cothrom ann oir bha rudan eile a’ bagradh air a shaoghal ‘na 
óige. A dh’ am-deoin sen, bha Gàidhlig fhallain,bhrighmhor aige 
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a fhuair e aig gluin a mhathar agus cha do chaomhain e an dileab 
a fhuair e “na bhàrdachd “nuair thàinig an t-am. Bha e fileanta ann 
a’ leughadh ’s a’sgriobhadh Beurla ach mar a bha cuisean aig an 
am cha d’fhuair e an cothrom sgriobhadh ann an Gaidhlig 
ionnsachadh,ged a fhuair e eolas air obair bhard eile, eachdraidh 
agus cruinn-edlas o chionn “s gu robh inntinn fosgailte agus 
faighneachail mu dheidhinn nan cuspairean anns an robh úidh 
aige. Cha do chum e an t-eólas a bh’aige air falbh bho chach oir 
bha e glè dheònach seo a thaisbeanadh dhaibh, gu h-àraidh air 
oidhche a’ cèilidh. 

Bha e fiosrach air cànan a’ Bhiobaill, rud air an do tharraing e 
gu farsaing’na bhàrdachd. Bha iomadh earrann dheth aige air a 
theangaidh. Chi sinn eòlas nan sgriobtaran a’nochdadh gu làidir 
ann an ‘Laoidh na h-Aoise’, far a bheil e làn aithreachais agus a’ 
sireadh mathanas airson a pheacaidhean. Tha samhlachadh gu h- 
àraidh làidir, tuairisgeulach anns an laoidh seo; a-rithist aig àm a 
tha bron a’laighe gu trom air. 

Ri linn Alasdair, bha a’ Ghàidhlig fallain, làidir, anns a’ 
choimhearsnachd. Mar sin, bha e a’cleachdadh a’ ghnè cànain “na 
bhàrdachd a bha an sluagh a'bruidhinn gu nàdurra; ged a 
dh’fheumar a radh gu’n robh Alasdair ceum no dha air thoiseach 
air càch ann an comas faclaireachd agus làimhseachadh cànain. 

Cha robh e a’ dèanamh deasachadh mor sam bith airson rannan 
a chur ri chèile. Bha smuain a'tighinn thugam guin robh a 
bhàrdachd aige mar a bha an t-iasgach. An uair a ghluaiseadh a 
mhac-meanmna bha, mar gu’m biodh ,an dubhan a’dol an grèim 
gun ghaoid agus cha robh fuasgladh air. Bha seo gu math 
follaiseach anns na h-aoirean gu h-àraidh. 

Bha bhàrdachd a’tighinn thuige gu nàdurra agus direach bho’n 
chridhe.Chi sinn cho ealanta ’s bha e a’sniomh fhaclan ann an luib 
a chèile, ann an dòigh a bha snasail, lùthmhor agus furasda an 
tuigsinn.Leig e le bhriathran ruith gun spàirn agus dh’fhàg sin blas 
talmhaidh, deas-labhrach air a bhàrdachd. Tha a thaghadh air 
faclan gun choimeas anns a’bhun-bheachd ris an canar "bàrdachd 
coimhearsnachd". Ma tha e fior mar a chuala sinn mu dheidhinn 
‘Talla nam Bard’, ’s gu bheil a leithid de sheòmar ann, *nam 
bheachd-sa tha Alasdair gu cinnteach shuas le chathair fhein’nam 
measg. 

Tha doimhneachd anns an fheallsanachd aige “nuair tha e 
a’déiligeadh ri cùisean beachd-smaointeachail. Ann an 
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suidheachadh mar sin tionndaidh e gu creideamh mar is trice, 
airson saorsa dha inntinn agus freagairt dhan bhuaireas. °S e an 
iomhaigh a tha tighinn thugam-sa air ach mar dhuine nach robh 
cràbhach, anns an dòigh a bha creideamh air a thomhas, ach aig an 
robh meud de mhiann airson gràs fhaighinn dha fhèin.Tha a’ 
bheachd-shuil sen ri faicinn gu làidir ann an “Laoidh na h-Aoise.” 
Anns an rann dhith a dh'ainmich mi mar tha, tha e a’toiseachadh 
gu dùrachdach le “na faighinn gràs dha m’anam,’s dhol a-mach 
mar a dheidheadh càch”. Bha e glè thric air a bhuaireadh le bhith 
'ga fhaicinn fhèin eadar-dhealaichte bho chàch “na 
shuidheachadh. 

Bha ceòl anns a’ bhàrdachd aige cuideachd, a bha ruith cho 
siùbhlach ann am meatairean a bha simplidh agus togarrach do’n 
chluais. Mar a chuala mi, ’s e seinneadair math a bh’ann, aig an 
robh guth ceòlmhor,binn. Stèidhich e gach òran no laoidh a rinn e 
riamh air fonn sònraichte, mar a fhreagradh meatair. Bhiodh eòlas 
math aige air modhan agus cleasan bhàrd eile. Thuirt e aon uair ri 
Raonaid, ogha a pheathar, agus e ri fealla-dhà : “chan eil bard ann 
as fheàrr na mise ach Uilleam Ros!” Bha Uilleam Ros a’ dèanamh 
bàrdachd ceud bliadhna air thoiseach air, agus bhiodh deagh eòlas 
aig Alasdair air bàrdachd Iain Ghobha co-dhiù. Bha obair dithis 
bhard eile ann a chaidh roimhe — Dùghall Bochanan agus Pàdruig 
Grannd — is dòcha a thug buaidh air a mhoraltachd is a 
bhrosnachadh air deagh-bheusan aig amannan smuaireanach. Bha 
sanas ann gu’n do leugh Alasdair an cuid obrach gu dùrachdach, 
mar is cinnteach a rinn e air obair bhàrd eile ach, a dh'aindeoin 
sen, chanainn gu robh a bheachdan fhèin aige. 

Ann an “Laoidh na h-Aoise”, a-rithist, chì sinn neart nan 
samhlaidhean aige gu follaiseach. Mar a tha e a’coimhead air ais 
air a bheatha, ’s e a toirt fainear gu bheil an òige “ga fhàgail agus 
an aois a'faighinn làmh-an-uachdar; tha an suidheachadh a cur 
uamhas atr. Na òige bha e ‘ga fhaicinn fhèin “cho aotrom ris an 
fhaoileig air a'chuan” ach bho’n a bhuail an aois e tha e "mar 
sheilcheag madainn shamhraidh, gu fann air bhàrr an fheòir.” Cò 
idir a b’urrainn a chur na b'fhearr? 

Tha ghleus nas soganaiche ann an “OpairéiseanRuairidh” far a 
bheil e ri fealla-dhà, a’déanamh coimeas eadar Ruairidh bochd 
agus Megr.Purves, an làmh-lèigh a bh'ann an Ospadal 
Steòrnabhaigh aig an `am. Bha e a fagail air Mgr. Purves fhèin gu 
robh e "cho miannach air an sgian bho òig" agus ann an rann eile 
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tha e rádh mu dheidhinn Ruairidh "chan eil mac ’s Na Hearadh as 
fheàrr na thu air sgian". Tha an aoir seo a’toirt dhuinn eisimpleir 
math air an t-suidheachadh shonraichte eile seach aoigheachd a 
bha bard mar esan a’tabhairt dhan choimhearsnachd. Feumaidh 
sinn a thuigsinn gur e gnothach trom-chuiseach a chaidh Ruairidh 
a sas ann “nuair a dh’fheuch e ri faochadh a thoirt do bhoin a bha 
a breith laogh. Gu mì-fhortanach, bhàsaich a’ bho. Tha mar a rinn 
Alasdair an aoir — a’cur na coire air cearbachd Ruairidh bhochd — 
a’toirt air falbh eu-dochas na cuise. Tha an dearbh fheallsanachd 
ri fhaicinn ann an obair bhàrd eile far a bheil an aon chleas air a 
chleachdadh ann am bàrdachd mu aimhreit nam fearann, ’s a 
leithid eile de chùisean mi-chaileil. Ged a bha daoine aig an am sin 
air an geur-leanmhainn agus lamhachas làidir air a thoirt orra, rinn 
culd fealla-dha dheth ann am bardachd, agus mar an ceudna 
a lùghdachadh a bhróin. 

"Nuair a tha am bàrd a'deiligeadh ri cùisean tiamhaidh chi sinn 
dùrachd a chànain a’dearrsadh a-mach agus tha pàirt dha chainnt 
gu dearbha comasach air deòir a tharraing gu sùilean an 
leughadair no neach a tha ag èisdeachd. Tha seo air fhoillseachadh 
gu domhainn ann an “Laoidh Aonghais Mhòir Sheonaidh” far a 
bheil am bàrd a’cur nam briathran ann am beul màthair an fhir a 
chaidh a mhurt thall thairis agus i ag ràdh “cò an cridhe nach 
leònadh, cainnt do bheòil ’s gun thu ann?” 

Ged a bha am bàrd a’fuireach ann an suidheachadh iomallach, 
bha eólas math aige air dè bha dol air feadh an t-saoghail. Bha 
inntinn faighneachail agus cha robh càil a b’fhearr leis na bhith 
a toirt fiosrachadh, dhan òigridh gu àraidh, air na chunnaic ’s na 
chuala e rè a bheatha. Nach bitheadh an sealladh aoibhneach 
a'faicinn a’bhaird, air a chuairteachadh mu choinneamh teine mor 
mònadh air oidhche gheamhraidh, a’ seinn nan òran dhaibh ’s ag 
innse sgeulachdan? 

Thuirt mi aig toiseach an fheasgair nach robh an seo ach blasad 
beag air bàrdachd agus beatha Alasdair agus sen direach a chuala 
sibh.Tha “nam dhùil, an uair a gheibh mi gach ni a th'agam dheth 
a sgeadachadh còmhla, a chur ann an clò. °S iomadh bliadhna 
bho’n a thòisich mi a’sguidilearachd le piosan pàipeir, 
teipichean,’s gach rud eile. Thar nam bliadhnaichean bha stuth 
agus fiosrachadh ùr a’tighinn am follais bho am gu am — eadhon 
ceartachadh air mearachdan ann am pàirt dhe na bh agam mar thà. 
Air an adhbhar sin, tha mi toilichte nach deach mi air adhart le 
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chur an cló na bu traithe. “S e mo bheachd gu’m biodh e doirbh a- 
nise moran sam bith eile fhaotainn a chuirinn ris. Feumar stad 
uaireigin agus na th’ann fhoillseachadh. 
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Introduction 

The recent and very welcome upsurge of interest in the traditional 
culture of Scotland is a truly remarkable feature of the country’s 
life. We have experienced a real expansion in the popularisation 
of traditional music and song, featuring a range of talents, from 
piping and fiddling to the wide repertoire of Scots and Gaelic 
song, enjoyed by young and old alike. 

But there are several aspects of traditional lore which have 
suffered decline, for a variety of reasons. Among these, the use of 
place-names from the oral tradition is one aspect of our heritage 
which has not enjoyed the renaissance of oral culture associated 
with music, tales and song. This paper is an attempt to explain this 
phenomenon, at least as it relates to my own experience as a 
Gaelic speaker brought up in a largely crofting community where 
Gaelic was the language of the bulk of the population — Gairloch 
in Ross-shire, 

Minor place-names from this tradition have not all disappeared 
from use. One major influence has been the work of the Ordnance 
Survey, which in the nineteenth century was responsible for the 
recording and preservation of many thousands of minor names. In 
addition, there have been many collections of such traditional 
names, in oral contexts, over the last few decades, and such are to 
be greatly welcomed.’ But it is in the nature of minor names, in 
this category at least, to go out of use. If they are not used, unless 
they have appeared on a map, or are otherwise recorded, they will 
simply disappear. To illustrate this, I intend to use a collection of 
names drawn up by the late Roy Wentworth,’ covering part of the 
hill ground of one of the Gairloch crofting townships, together 
with my own recollections of the minor names of this area which 
were passed on to me by my old relatives and neighbours, in the 
usual manner of tradition-bearers. This 1s partly the ground or 
common grazings of Mial (NG800780) and Lonemore 
(NG786775) with reference also to the neighbouring glebe of the 
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parish church of Gairloch, and the only major farm in the area, 
Achtercairn (NG803769). 


Mapped Names 

Until the advent of the Ordnance Survey, these tended to be names 
of settlements, and of the most significant topographic features. 
The earliest maps, such as those of Timothy Pont in the mid- 
seventeenth century were of insufficient scale to feature but the 
most prominent of names. The Military Survey of 1747-55 was a 
vast improvement, but was never produced as a working map, and 
it was left to the Ordnance Survey, mapping at a scale of 1:10,360 
(six inches to the mile) to establish for the first time in a standard 
form, the minor topographic names which reflect the coverage in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. No other organisation 
provided such a detailed picture of the landscape, although the 
splendid Military Survey by William Roy, which was a knee-jerk 
reaction to the lack of good maps available during the °45, does 
provide us with a respectable number of minor names. 

The coverage and detail supplied by the O.S. varied from area 
to area, depending on the information available to the surveyors. 
On the whole, however, the coverage of minor names was fairly 
done, both coastal and inland, and most are accurately spelt and 
positioned. I had cause to use this County Series of 6 inch maps 
(1898-1905) extensively in the years 1965-80, and the informants’ 
recognition of the mapped names was in the range of 80% for 
most of the Gaelic speaking areas which I surveyed. So it is a 
tribute to the surveyors and their informants that the recording of 
minor names was, in general, a thorough and careful process. 

Naturally, mistakes were made and, once the map was printed, 
any erroneous form was likely to be perpetuated. For many, the 
printed version achieved the quality of biblical authority, but for 
the genuine bearer of oral tradition the mapped form, if in error, 
was viewed with understandable scepticism. 

Let me give a few examples from my own township of Mial. As 
a child I frequently passed a loch marked in the Ordnance Survey 
maps, both 6” and 1”, as Loch Coire na h-Airigh (NG805784). 

The early documentary forms are as follows: 

Loch Torkisary 1803 Presbytery of Gairloch Session Recs’ 


Loch Choirceas Airidh 1871 O.S. 6” map, Ist Edn. 
Loch Coire na h-Airidh 1905 O.S.6” map, 2nd. (County srs) 
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All the people in the township of Mial referred to this as Loch 
Choirceasairigh; there was no obvious Coire in the area. The 
name is most likely Norse in origin, with the generic erg ‘shieling’ 
the final element, as found in the nearby Kernsary (NG893794) 
and Meall Aundrary (NG845736). 

The O.S. name was completely ignored by local Gaelic 
speakers, being put down to their belief that the O.S. knew no 
Gaelic anyway! 

Nearby was a hill, Meall na Dubh-Chlaise (NG797787) ‘hill of 
the black cleft’. This is a double summit, the higher of which is 
marked by a triangulation point at 543’ A.S.L. (166m.). This was 
referred to by the entire township as Meall a’ Gharbh-dhoire ‘hill 
of the rough clump’ presumably because of the presence to the 
north of the hill of a substantial loch, Loch a’ Gharbh-doire 
(NG800792.’ The O.S. mapped name was applied to the eastern, 
and lower, of the two summits. Such anomalies, minor though 
they were, tended to confuse the locals, who had been confident in 
their own pronunciations of the place-name stock, even if they 
were unable to provide derivations for some. 


Unmapped Names 

The process of transferring names from local informants to the 
completed map must have been a difficult task for the Ordnance 
Survey staff. It would have been impossible to have inserted all 
known names on to the six-inch map without causing un- 
acceptable overcrowding in some areas. It was therefore inevit- 
able that a proportion of names in current use at the time of the 
survey remain unmarked. In some areas such as the townships and 
coasts of Ness, Lewis, these could account for 80% of the total of 
known place-names.* So much depended on the nature of Gaelic 
survival, the continuity of crofting settlement and various other 
factors which will be discussed later in this paper. 

Some place-names had a limited life-span. Some continued in 
use, but the majority of these minor names no longer serve a 
purpose. Indeed, the role of all place-names is to serve a function, 
and if they are no longer relevant to the community which coined 
them, they tend to fall into disuse. But some may be of historic 
interest, and so, survive. 

One of these was a deep pool in Abhainn an t-Stratha, the river 
of Strath, which ran down the western boundary of Mial, out of 
Linne a’ Mhuilinn (NG796787). A local tragedy occurred here, 
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when two young lads, fishing from the bank, fell into the pool and 
were drowned. The crumbling nature of the bank, composed of 
heavily-saturated peat, was probably the cause of the tragedy. The 
pool thereafter called Linne nan Gillean (NG796786) was 
forbidden territory to children. I well recall my aunt pointing out 
the pool, which was just visible from our house, warning me that 
I would be eaten by an each-uisge if I went anywhere near it. A 
neighbouring peat bank, roughly in the shape of a black horse, was 
pointed out as the dreaded animal. At the age of five, I was a true 
believer in such things. 

About a mile to the west of this, on an open stretch of moor 
marked on the 6” 1908 map as Achadh Mor na Claise Carnaich 
(NG787806) lay the remains of an abandoned dwelling, well 
outside the croft land. This was identified to me as Larach Tigh 
Choinnich nan Adharcan ‘the site of the house of Kenneth of the 
Horns’. The informant’s account was as follows: 


ʻA man called Kenneth was employed by the crofters of 
Lonemore to act as township shepherd. A small house, with an 
enclosure for sheep was built on the hill ground, which he 
occupied. He was permitted to keep a few sheep of his own. One 
day the crofters were shearing, and one man caught a sheep by 
the horn, which broke off in his hand. When he caught the sheep 
again, he discovered that the sheep still had two horns, and that 
his own brand was on one of them. It emerged that Kenneth 
stole some of the crofters’ sheep by fitting an old horn on to a 
perfectly sound one, and marking this with his own brand. He 
was promptly evicted, and the house fell into ruins ever since.”* 


Now this tale (unlikely as it seems) contains a good example of 
a place-name which was current for only a generation or two. My 
informant, who was my father’s first cousin, heard the story from 
an old neighbour and I recorded it in 1966. I suggest that few local 
Gaelic speakers, even forty years ago, were aware of the story or 
knew the site. The event of Kenneth’s deception, however, 
remained in the memory of the community for several 
generations, so long as the ruins of the house remained intact. 

The name of a small rock in the same area would have survived 
for an even shorter period. This was pointed out to me as Creagan 
Bo Barabra (NG778808), ‘the rock of Barbara’s cow’, 
commemorating the loss of a cow owned by the said Barbara. 
Such a feature, marking a relatively minor event in the community 
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had a relatively short ‘shelf-life’. But a few natives of Lonmore 
are still familiar with the name, and can point out the location of 
the rock.” 


Names in Continuing Use 

Despite this loss of tradition, many names survive, although often 
in reduced or simplified form. The stream of which Linne nan 
Gillean was part, was subjected to a number of names in its 
mapped history. 


Abhainn a’ Mhuilinn 6” O.S. map 1905 

Abhainn Mhitheal local form 1920- 
Abhainn an t-Sratha a ‘< 1945- 
Strathburn 1960- 


This supplied the mill of Strath by means of a lade which 
became little more than a narrow watercourse when the mill fell 
into disuse early in the twentieth century. The long-forgotten site 
of the mill, and the lade now largely built over, has resulted in the 
mapped name becoming redundant. For many years a stone 
plaque had been set in the wall above the old mill site, with 
inscription Ceann na h-Athann, ‘the end of the mill’. It was a 
favourite meeting-place for young men and women, being in the 
centre of the village of Strath, and the name is still known by 
Gaelic speakers in the community. The decline of milling in these 
remote areas coincided with the development of road transport in 
the post-World War One period, since flour and meal could be 
more cheaply bought in from the east. This, in turn, spelt the 
gradual decline of steamer services up the west coast. 


Names in Decline 

There are many reasons for the loss of minor place-names such as 
we have observed in the examples I have quoted. The situation in 
the Highlands must also be true for other parts of Britain and 
Ireland, where there is less necessity to walk the ground. Land- 
use, husbandry and language have all changed, in some cases 
dramatically, over the last century. 


Depopulation 

The Highlands experienced a population maximum in the period 
1851-1871. Gairloch parish, which supported 2,755 people in 
1811, saw its population expand to a staggering 5,449 in 1861 —a 
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doubling in half a century. By 1971, this had declined to 1,562.’ 
The pressure on arable land was therefore enormous, and every 
natural resource was exploited. One can thus imagine that 
township lands were traversed regularly, as cattle and sheep were 
herded, hill-lochs fished and coastline scoured for anything edible, 
from shellfish to seaweed. The population, much of which was 
close to starvation in the middle of the nineteenth century, would 
have been composed of individuals whose capacity for naming the 
minute details of their landscape far exceeds that of today’s 
people. Features which we ignore today may well have merited 
naming in the past, if there was any possible reason for 
identification. 


Oral Transmission 

Yet the decline of the population (mostly by emigration) would 
not have initially meant that these minor names fell into decline. 
The form of animal husbandry which these people practised was 
one which their descendants used, well into the middle of the 
twentieth century. The principal reason for this was the strength of 
oral tradition, and the practice of passing on the stock of place- 
names in a narrative form, usually in a structured, formal manner. 
Such transmission, from old to young, took place when activities 
on the hill took place, usually when tending livestock. Similarly, 
this was the case during fishing operations offshore. 

As a child, accompanying my elders in the common grazing, | 
was subjected to a continuous stream of information. The various 
features of the landscape were openly described and discussed, 
with an account of their names, functions and resources. Good 
grazing areas were identified, dangerous places were pointed out 
(again and again, resulting in a fair amount of boring repetition) 
and places where incidents of note had occurred, even if in other 
respects they were insignificant. 


Changes in Land-use 

The pressure on arable land in the mid-nineteenth century was 
truly intense in the Highlands, being in maximum demand for the 
staple foods of oats and potatoes. In many of the parishes of north- 
west Ross, including Gairloch, croft land was supplemented by a 
process of bringing into cultivation small areas of hill land within 
the common grazings. The techniques involved were described by 
a contemporary writer: 
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‘They chose fairly smooth pieces of sloping ground, which had 
to be as dry as possible naturally ... and they would then 
surround them with a low dyke of stones and turf, just 
sufficiently high to keep the cows from getting over. In some 
cases they used movable wicker-hurdles, where birch and hazel 
were handy, and into one of the enclosures the cattle were 
driven after being milked in the evening, to pass the night, for 
perhaps a fortnight or three weeks, until the wise men of the 
community considered they had sufficiently manured that 
particular plot ... In spring these manured achaidhean were 
very laboriously turned over ... with the caschrom, and a more 
or less good crop of the small and hardy aboriginal black oats 
was reaped. `" 


These areas were described as ‘generally high above sea-level 
and in open exposed places’.’ A number of these, in the Gairloch 
township grazings, can still be identified, with some being marked 
and named on the 6 inch O.S. maps of 1895-1905, including 
Achadh Mealla Meinn (NG811787, 425° A.S.L.), Achadh Lochan 
nam Breac (NG812784, 300” A.S.L.) and Achadh Chorcasairigh 
(NG805782, 275’ A.S.L.). 

Such old practices were gradually abandoned by the end of the 
nineteenth century, since the population had reduced, and there 
was an increasing emphasis on fishing. This provided many 
crofters with a regular cash income, with the improvement in 
fishing vessels combined with the increased demand for cod and 
herring, abundant in the Minch. Thus, less effort was required for 
cultivation of the achaidhean, especially in townships which were 
more distant from the shore and termed bailtean monaidh. If the 
terminology associated with these moorland fields was to survive, 
it was only as a matter of interest to those who remembered the 
processes involved, and the accounts of their fathers who had 
laboured to cultivate them. Nevertheless, over a century later, 
these achaidhean were still pointed out to the young, and many 
remain as vivid green reminders of an older economy. 

Livestock and husbandry changed also. Goats, which were 
formerly widely owned by crofters, had virtually vanished as a 
source of milk by the 1920s, with the introduction of cows which 
produced better yields. Goats in the moorland are commemorated 
by innumerable place-names such as Creag nan Gobhar ‘Goats’ 
crag’ and the like, but it 1s uncertain whether these refer to 
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domestic or feral goats. Grant" refers to goats as being unpopular 
with the introduction of forestry and improvement in agriculture. 
Certainly in my own memory, goats were unknown in most of the 
Gairloch townships by 1950. 

Cattle, on the other hand, feature prominently in the place-name 
coverage in the Mial grazings. Creag na Bo Maoile (NG817782) 
Allt a’ Ghamhna (NG812756) and Meall an Tairbh (NG832781) 
are typical of topographic features commonly found all over the 
Highlands. But concealed among these conventional names are 
some which are now completely obsolete in agricultural terms. On 
the other side of Loch Tollie, for example, was a market stance 
known as Stansa na Feille (NG835787) through which runs Alit 
na Feille (NG834787) marked as such on the Current 1:10,000 
O.S. map. This was the site of Feill Thollaidh, an annual cattle 
market which was held up to about 1900. It was described by 
Dixon in 1886 as “being of little more than local importance’” but 
it attracted drovers from afar, to buy cattle from crofters in 
neighbouring townships, since it was in a central position lying as 
it did between Poolewe and Gairloch, and within reach of the 
townships on the west side of Loch Ewe. 

My late uncle, John Fraser, recounted that his mother (my 
paternal grandmother) who came from Meallangaun on Loch 
Ewe, as a young woman, was commissioned to bring a cow to be 
sold at the feill. She would have walked the eight miles from 
home, leading the cow on a head-rope. She bargained with a 
drover, and sold the beast for thirty shillings, which was paid with 
two bank-notes. She stuffed these into the pocket of her tweed 
coat, being required to wait with her charge until the drover had 
finished buying, The cow, however, attracted by the oatcakes 
which she had in the same pocket as the cash, nibbled oatcakes, 
money and pocket, so that when the drover came for the cow, she 
found that she had only half a ten-shilling note remaining. 

Drovers used a park which is called Parce nan Drobhairean 
(NG803773) beside the main road which runs north to Poolewe 
from Achtercairn Farm (NG804772). Animals which strayed on 
to the farm ground were enclosed in a small park on the farm 
called Am Punnd (NG804769). It was said that crofters had to pay 
a fine to have their beasts released, as the farmer in the early 
twentieth was particularly hard. By law, stock impounded in this 
way were required to be fed and watered and it is significant that 
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this pound lies beside the burn marked in the O.S. map as A//t nan 
Easan Bana (NG805769). 

The decline in the population of goats and cattle was paralleled 
by an increase in the sheep stock,“ so that by the 1960s, few 
crofters kept even a milking cow. There was a similar decline in 
the use of horses and ponies, so that names like Glac nan Capull 
(NG816792) and Alltan nan Searrach (NG814786) were 
obsolescent by mid-twentieth century. These being in the common 
grazing of Mial, why were they so-named? Were they favoured 
grazing areas for these animals, or did some incident occur that 
triggered the formation of the name? We will never know. 

One of the most fascinating names in the hill grazings in this 
area is Buaile na Fala (NG831781). This is described by Dixon as 
‘a flat moss — a usual place for the inhabitants to assemble their 
cattle and take blood from them.’ Wentworth suggests that this 
name, which was unknown to any of the local informants when he 
investigated the area in the 1980s, was highly mysterious. Why 
should cattle be bled in this boggy area, miles from the nearest 
township, when it would be more convenient for cattle to be bled 
in the byre? However, I have recorded an example of this name in 
Strontian, Argyll, accompanied by a similar account." It may well 
have been that cattle were bled in times of extreme scarcity in a 
boggy area where they were stuck fast and so required less rough 
handling. It may also have been the case that this was a communal 
activity, distributing a fair share of blood for each crofter, and that 
the operation may well have been carried out by an expert blood- 
letter. I.F.Grant'® suggests that in some areas, people were 
convicted for bleeding their neighbour s cattle, so this may be 
another factor in the selection of an open site. 

Dixon notes that 


‘this barbarous mode of obtaining blood as an article of food 
affords striking evidence of the miserable poverty of the old 
days.” ” 


Language Decline 

Probably the most telling feature of this process is the reduction in 
the vocabulary of the local dialect. The replacement of old 
systems of husbandry by newer methods, the development of new 
techniques in agriculture and fishing, and the introduction of non- 
Gaelic terms in common speech, all contributed to this 
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phenomenon. The twentieth century, with two World Wars, and a 
range of modern inventions, saw the status of Gaelic as a working 
language much altered, and on most of the mainland at least, in a 
parlous state. 

Much of the terminology found in place-names has itself 
become obsolete. Even if their derivations are understood, buaile, 
ruigh, airigh, platach, doire and bad are no longer used in the way 
that our forebears did. The term buaile, for example, still in 
common use in the Western Isles, began to be replaced when 
cattle became supplemented as cash animals by sheep. Most 
crofters, by the 1920s, kept only a cow for milk, thereby rendering 
the buaile or cattle-fold obsolete. Sheep-rearing activities, such as 
marking of lambs, dipping (or smearing in earlier days), shearing 
and so on, prompted the erection of stone-built enclosures, in 
Gaelic fang, from the Scots fank. 

These developments rendered another practice obsolete — the 
hill shieling. Although this survived in Lewis until the middle of 
the last century, it died out in Gairloch by c.1850, largely due to 
the system of ‘souming’ imposed on the crofters, limiting their 
stock holdings. Nevertheless, the term airigh survived due to its 
occurrence in settlement names, as a common generic, and in 
names like Airigh Mac Riadh ‘Criadh’s sons” shieling’ 
(NG828767), Airigh nam Ban ‘the women’s shieling’ 
(NG826780) and Airigh Phuill (NG843757) which continued as 
well-recognised names in the landscape. 

The changes in the interior, however, were not so severe on the 
coast, at least within living memory. This was partly due to the 
fact that the coastline was still frequented by the people. Although 
rock-fishing had all but died out by 1950, the sea-lochs still 
produced good catches of haddock, codling (bodach ruadh), plaice 
and saithe (saoidhean). A number of crofters round the shores of 
Loch Gairloch, but especially in the townships of Badachro and 
Port Henderson still held shares in fishing boats which operated in 
the cod season in winter, while most had access to rowing boats, 
many of them locally built, in order to fish in the loch. This in my 
own childhood memory, involved the use of shore markers 
(comharraidhean) to indicate the best spots for fishing. The use of 
small ‘ports’ along particularly rocky stretches of shore was a 
major feature of these operations. Each township had its port, 
where small boats could be safely drawn up, with the aid of a 
hand-cranked winch or ‘iron man’ if the shore was steep. These 
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included Port an Fhasaich (NG781772), Port an Loin Mhoir 
(NG790772) and Port Mhial (NG797771) all of which had to be 
regularly cleared of large stones after stormy weather. As a boy, I 
was upbraided for throwing stones into the port. 

The usual method of casual sea-fishing was to use a hand-line 
(dorgh) although a long line with several hundred hooks was 
sometimes set. This, in Gairloch, was known as a lion beag. The 
name Poll an Doirbh ‘the hand-line pool’ was applied to a pool at 
the mouth of the Achtercairn River (NG800771) but it was 
unknown to an old informant in 1989. Dorgh was still in use as a 
term, and dorghach for ‘fishing with a hand-line’."* 

If the coastal names remained in use quite late, the decline of 
Gaelic meant that there was a gradual erosion of all traditional 
place-names. The erection of new houses from the 1950s onwards 
saw a trend in Scots and English house-naming which had really 
begun several decades earlier, especially in village centres like 
Strath, Gairloch and Poolewe. Names like ‘Cairnbank’, built 
around 1905 as a large dwelling-house beside an ancient pile of 
stones called An Carn Mor (NG802772) are typical of this trend.. 

One of the aspects of local tradition involved the use of local 
place-names in bardachd. One notable, and widespread poem was 
one composed entirely of lies. It is sung today with a chorus, “Tha 
cumha air do ghaol orm’. 

In Gairloch, the tradition associated with this was as follows. 
The bard of Kinlochewe had composed a scurrilous poem (aoir) 
against the factor of Gairloch Estate, Charles Macleod of Gesto, 
reputed to be a hard character prone to evicting crofters who were 
behind with their rent. Accused of slander, the bard was brought 
to Court in Dingwall, but the sheriff clerk was a secret 
sympathiser of the bard, and ordained that if the bard could com- 
pose a poem that had not a word of truth in it, he would go free. 
Among the lies that my late uncle told me, the poem consisted 
entirely of completely improbable situations, concerning animals, 
fish and birds engaged in human activities. Some of the verses 
contained references to local place-names. 


Chunnaic mi na sulairean a’ danns’ air leathad Udrigil 
S an dreathan-donn ‘s da ramh aige cuir bat’ an aghaidh 
gaoithe 


‘I saw the gannets dancing on the hill slope of Udrigil 
And the wren with two oars, rowing a boat against the wind.’ 
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Udrigil, of course, is a crofting township on the west side of 
Loch Gruinard (NG896935). 


Chunnaic mi na sandagan a’ direadh ri Meall Andraraigh 
‘Is ciobairean na ban-tighearna ‘gam faingeadh ri cro- 
chaorach 


‘I saw the sand-eels ascending Meall Andraraigh 
And the lady’s shepherds herding them into a sheep-fold’ 


Now here, Meall Andraraigh 1s marked is marked on the 
1:50,000 Ordnance Survey map (NG846728) and is in current use. 
The bard uses the term fang in the verbal faingeadh as well as the 
cro ‘fold’ term. 


Chunnaic mi ‘s gum b'fhiosrach mi, na ròin a’ falbh le 
litrichean, 
Mailead ‘is pelisse orra, is iad cho glic ri daoine 


“I saw the seals, I swear truly, going about with letters 
Wearing a satchel and pelisse, as wise as men’ 


And finally, 


Chunnaic mi na crasgagan a’ ruith air a’ Bhlair-aisgearnaidh, 
‘S co chunnaic mi ach an carbhanach ‘s e ‘marbhadh tarbh ‘s 
an Aodann 


‘I saw the starfish running on Blar-aisgearnaidh, 
And what did I see but the sea-bream killing a bull in the 
Aodann’ 


I have not been able to identify the first of these names, but An 
Aodann ‘the hill face’ is still visible as an old achadh east of Big 
Sand schoolhouse (NG772801). This was one of several hill 
fields, which included Achadh na h-Aodainn and an Innis Bhuidhe 
‘the yellow meadow’ (NG776802). Crasgag ‘starfish’ is very 
much a Wester Ross word, and carbhanach ‘sea-bream’ was 
known only to me in the context of the poem, as I am not aware 
of sea-bream being caught in the loch. Few native speakers, I 
suspect, would be able to identify it today. 

I am going to conclude this paper with a personal account, 
which involves a place-name, but one which | have been unable to 
positively locate. 

My uncle frequently told the story of an ancestor of the Frasers 
in Gairloch,. The story went that a resident of Fairburn, in the east 
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of Ross, attended a funeral in the area. After the burial this man, 
Fraser by name, was involved in a fight, in which he dirked an 
opponent. He had to escape to the west, pausing only to collect a 
rifled musket, with which he was an expert shot. He was granted 
land by the Mackenzie chief. He was reported to be extremely 
mean, but he married a local woman who was exceptionally kind 
to the poor. When she produced a batch of meal, she kept a portion 
of it to be distributed to the needy and her husband would stand at 
the door of the house and shout, 


‘Fhitheachaibh, rocasachaibh, fheannagaibh — thigibh! 
Rinn Fear Farabraoin a’ mhin ùr! 


‘Ravens, rooks, hoodie-crows, come! 
The man of Fairburn has made the new meal!’ 


Since he was so tight-fisted, he was always reluctant to kill a 
sheep or cow for meat. His sons, however, slaughtered the 
occasional animal in the hill, while blaming the beast’s death on 
its being trapped in a large bog, referred to in the story as Feith 
Ghiud. The old man used to stand at the end of his house and 
shout, 


‘Ghiud, Ghiud, Ghiud, Ghiud, 
Ghiud mo mholachd dhomh-sa 
‘My curse on you, Ghitd’ 


This name does not appear on the 6 inch map of 1905, but may 
well be Caochan Dubh (NG805794). But it does serve as an 
illustration of the process that has been examined in this paper. 
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MY MIND IS WITH THE DRAWING; 
ARTISTS OF THE GAIDHEALTACHD ¢.1745-c.1910 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR WILL MACLEAN M.B.E., R.S.A. 
14th March, 2008 


This paper has drawn upon material researched for the Dundee 
University/Sabhal Mor Ostaig project Window to the West/ 
Uinneag dhan Aird an lar. Led by Professor Murdo Macdonald 
the project seeks to refine the position of the visual arts within 
Gaelic culture. 

The following text dwells in detail on the careers of a number of 
painters and sculptors (1745-1910) who were born in the 
Gaidhealtachd, some native Gaelic speakers, all with knowledge 
of, and interest in, their shared heritage. 

We are indebted to William Simpson of Inverness for his 
contribution to the Inverness Scientific Society on Old Inverness 
Artists, (1919) and his later publication in 1925 Inverness Artists 
-~ Some Noted Figures of the Nineteenth Century. These texts 
appear to be the most significant published biographies of artists 
from the Highland capital. The list of artists is neither compre- 
hensive nor exhaustive, nor do the artists always pursue their 
careers within a Gaelic context as will be seen in the life and work 
of Alexander Munro of Inverness (1825-1871). 

A false perception remains that few artists of any significance 
emerged from the Highlands. To my knowledge little attention has 
been paid to Highland artists’ collective national or international 
contribution to visual culture in 18th and 19th century Europe. 

A recent publication by the National Galleries of Scotland 
describes Alexander Munro as “an Inverness born Londoner.” 
Such statements do little to change this perception. 

Visual artists’ engagement with the Highlands has been 
recognised particularly through drawing and painting centred on 
Highland landscape and the Celtic Twilight School. The 2005 
exhibition in Edinburgh, The Monarch of the Glen /Landseer in 
the Highlands 1s a typical example of the genre. The visual arts in 
a Gaelic context however have been undervalued and neglected 
for reasons other than their cultural significance or the quality of 
the work. Derick Thomson in his book The Future of the 
Highlands states “The position of literature and the arts in Gaelic 
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Scotland is affected by the structure of Gaelic society and by the 
society s economic strength. Public attitudes are coloured by the 
religious and dogmatic principles which inform the society, or 
part of it “ 

One could question, as some Gaels do, the extent to which the 
Gaelic speaking visual artist is informed by their language. To 
what extent were the great works of William MacTaggart 
dependant on his native linguistic heritage? 

The geographical definition of Highland is taken from the map 
on p.128 of The Companion to Gaelic Scotland. Inevitably this 
boundary has disadvantages, the work of George Jamesone 
(1590/1644) of Aberdeen, the father of Scottish portraiture, who 
completed the great series of works commissioned for Sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenorchy (1630-33) falls outside this boundary. 
Professor Duncan Macmillan in Scottish Painting 1460-2000 
comments, “The whole series of Campbell portraits, including 
various Scottish kings, must have constituted quite a gallery.” 

Early Highlanders have left enduring evidence of their visual 
thinking. Our perception of their work has changing over time. 
Plans of the sculptured stones of Calanais were published in A 
Description of the Western Islands of Scotland by Martin Martin 
in 1716 and the site classified as a heathen temple. The 
contemporary view is best summed up in the introduction to the 
exhibition “Calanais/ Artists Responses to the Calinais Stones” 
(1995) by Murray and Kennedy. “ The stones stand as an absolute 
fact round which we engineer our perceptions, a triangulation 
point from which we depart into ourselves”. 

Prof. Macdonald in Scottish Art states “ The interaction of the 
Picts, Scots and their neighbours is key to the development of 
visual art in the following centuries”. This is an important point as 
the visual history of the Highlands crosses Picts, Scots and Norse 
cultural boundaries. The art of Pictland has been documented in 
seminal works from Allen and Anderson The Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland in 1893 to The Art of the Picts by 
Henderson and Henderson in 2004. Facsimile copies of the books 
of Deer and Kells have been published over the years and 
medieval monumental sculpture has been thoroughly researched 
in the 2004 book by Steer and Bannerman Late Medieval 
Monumental Sculpture in the West Highlands. This publication 
follows the early works of Stuart The Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland and Drummond Sculptured Monuments in lona & The 
West Highlands. 
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Writers and historians of Gaelic Scotland use images of work by 
artists and craftsmen to comment on social history where written 
evidence is inconclusive. The art historian lan Finlay in his book 
on Columba uses an analysis of the zoomorphic decoration on the 
Monymusk Reliquary to support his thesis on the social history of 
early Christian society in the Western Isles. The etchings 
published by Pennant and Burt in their books on Highland travels 
in the 18thc. are used endlessly to illustrate contemporary writing 
on Gaelic Scotland. The lithographs of Mclan from Highlanders 
at Home 1848 have been central to our vision of the 19the Gael, 
and the emigrant ship series of William Mactaggart lends poetic 
force to the despair of the clearance voyages. 

Highland artists of the 18th c. had strong European connections. 
The Foulis Academy in Glasgow opened in 1753, fifteen years 
before the Royal Academy in London. The Foulis Academy has 
been described as the single most influential factor in the 
development of 18th c. Scottish art as it offered a European view 
of the visual arts. The Foulis brothers were publishers with a 
reputation for fine books and it is interesting to note that they 
published the first Gaelic translation by Rev. Alexander 
Macfarlane of Kilninver of Gairm an De Mhoir by Richard Baxter 
in 1750. 


James Alves 1736-1808 

James Alves is one of the earliest examples of an eminent 
Highland professional artist. Alves was born in 1737 into a well 
known Inverness family, one brother a doctor of medicine, 
another a prominent Inverness magistrate. Little is known of his 
early art education but by 1756 Alves had won a gold medal at the 
Edinburgh Society of Arts. Alves was one of the first artists to 
receive this award after its introduction by the Select Society. 
David Hume writing to his close friend Allan Ramsay in London 
states that the aim of the project was the encouragement of Art and 
Science and Manufactures in Scotland by premiums, partly 
honorary and partly lucrative. 

On 29th August 1773 James Boswell in the company of Samuel 
Johnston visited Inverness and noted in his journal “I met at 
Oliver’s fort Mr. Alves the painter whom I had not seen since | 
was in Rome in 1765”. 

During Boswell’s celebrated grand tour he had commissioned 
Alves to make a miniature portrait from a painting by George 
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Willison (1741-1797). Sadly the whereabouts of the work is now 
unknown, beyond the fact that the miniature was returned to 
Scotland. It was carried by Robert Strange, the line engraver who 
fought at Culloden and etched plates for a bank note designed for 
the payment of the Jacobite army. The fact that Boswell’s chance 
meeting with Alves by the banks of the Ness seemed to cause such 
little comment could be taken as an indication of the cultural 
status of the town at that point in time. Subsequently Alves was to 
travel to Rome to improve himself in the fine arts, studying firstly 
for eight years in Paris and for a similar period in Rome. In March 
1762 Alves won the Concorso (drawing competition) at the 
Academia de S.Luca for a pencil and chalk study of a male nude. 
How interesting it would have been if the city fathers of Inverness 
had purchased this work. 

Alves’ output was not limited to the portrait, he is known to 
have set up a studio in London and exhibited two Roman history 
compositions at the Royal Academy in 1775 and 1779, no small 
achievement at that time. 

He was however drawn back to the Highlands, returning to, 
Inverness in 1780 where he was commissioned to paint a portrait 
of Hugh Rose, 20th Laird of Kilravock, and portraits of Grant of 
Monymusk and his wife. 

Alves died in Inverness in 1808 and in his obituary he is 
described as “singularly good, reclusive and inoffensive and a 
portrait painter of some eminence”. His reputation lived on for 
several decades. As late as 1817 Alves was accredited with some 
significance, the redoubtable “Invernessicus’ Lachlan Macintosh 
of Raigmore, referring to him as the celebrated Mr Alves. 


James Clark 1745-1800 

James Clark was a contemporary of Alves and fellow 
Invernessian. He came from a well-established family. James was 
a descendant of Alexander Clark, a provost of the town in the 
early 18th c. Clark also travelled to Italy to seek fame and, in his 
case, considerable fortune. 

Sponsorship of the young Alves is not recorded but Clark was 
given an annual allowance of £50 by James Grant and his father 
Sir Ludovic Grant of Castle Grant to study in Rome. The Grant 
connection in Rome was of great value to Scots artists through the 
influential Peter Grant born in Glenlivit (1708-1784). Peter Grant 
became Abbe Grant and Robert Adam referred to the Abbe as a 
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friend who does everything one can desire. In the early 1770s 
Clark moved to Naples where he was to remain for thirty years 
working as a portrait painter and, on commission, making copies 
of Italian master paintings for wealthy patrons on their grand tours 
and for the Royal Collection in Naples. Clark made a considerable 
fortune trading in Object D’Art, in particular Greek and Roman 
painted vases and bronzes. One of his clients was Sir William 
Hamilton who described him as a very modest good creature and 
a good portrait painter. In the opinion of William Simpson, 
Hamilton felt more at home pursuing his study of antiquities with 
Clark than mixing in the frivolities and luxurious dissipations of 
the royal entourage. This we can assume contributed to 
Hamilton’s supposed neglect of Lady Hamilton and her fatal 
attraction to Horatio Nelson! 

From the Simpson papers we know that after a period of illness 
Clark died in Naples in 1800 “being affected of a violent 
disorder’. In his will the Inverness benefactions are of special 
interest, £750 going “towards the support and advancement of the 
newly established Academy in Inverness, the place of my nativity 
and particularly dear to my memory, picture of the Holy Family 
and St John by Sassoferrato to be placed in the hall of the 
Academy and £150 to be distributed to the deserving poor (in 
portions not exceeding £2 per person)” 

There followed a prolonged saga of delay in the arrival of the 
Sassoferrato masterwork, it finally arriving in London it 1804. 
Initially there was great interest in the commercial value of the 
painting, however, by 1868 the interest had waned and the 
directors of the Inverness Academy met to consider the sale of the 
painting. The work was sent to Edinburgh for a valuation, which 
proved a disappointment to the directors. The eminent writer 
Fraser-Mackintosh suggested that those entrusted with 
transportation of the picture from Naples had substituted the 
original for the present inferior picture, further muddying the 
waters of provenance. Fraser -Mackintosh concluded that it would 
be interesting to know the location of Mr Clark’s real picture. The 
controversial painting was later removed to Inverness Town Hall, 
the mystery still unsolved. 


Samuel Mackenzie RSA 1785-1847 


A manuscript edited as an appendix to The Royal Scottish 
Academy 1826-1976 by Esme Gordon gives a vivid account of the 
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life of Samuel Mackenzie written by his son. It is entitled 
Reminiscences of Samuel Mackenzie RSA 1785-1847. 

Mackenzie was born in the parish of Kilmuir, Ross-shire, his 
father claimed to be a direct descendant of the Seaforth Mackenzie 
chiefs. Mackenzie was orphaned at the age of eight and brought 
up by an uncle, working for his keep herding sheep and tending 
cattle. In common with many Gaelic-speaking homes there were 
books to be read and he had the advantage of being able to read 
and write in English. The young Mackenzie found employment as 
a foreman working with Thomas Telford on engineering projects 
that included the Caledonian Canal. He must have had a good eye 
as he supervised the transfer of the engineer’s drawings to the 
builder’s templates. Ambition to succeed and a fear of the ever 
present press-gangs prompted him to move south, walking from 
Ross-shire to Edinburgh, lying up by day and walking by night. 
He made this journey some decades before his fellow Ross- shire 
mason Hugh Miller, who was employed as a stonecutter in 
Marchmont in 1824. Mackenzie was an able stone carver and 
found work with Dalziel, marble cutter of Leith Walk. Dalziel was 
a good employer and Mackenzie was encouraged to develop his 
natural skills as a carver in marble and a modeller in clay. In 
Edinburgh he befriended the stone mason John Marshall and 
together they worked on a number of sculptural projects including 
the Sphinxes in Charlotte Square and the façade of the Bank of 
Scotland. The discovery of the paintings of Raeburn was a 
defining moment for Mackenzie and from that time onward his 
creative ambitions turned towards painting. In 1810 Mackenzie 
submitted his work to the exhibition of the Society of Artists. 
Raeburn is recorded as saying “Mr Mackenzie, that portrait of 
yours does you great credit” Raeburn adopted the young man and 
over several years Mackenzie worked in Raeburn’s Edinburgh 
studio. The historian James Caw refers to Mackenzie as “in some 
degree a pupil” but over the years the men became close friends 
and worked together on a number of projects. Samuel became a 
favourite with the landed aristocrats and his son recounts his 
annual excursions to the north where the great houses were freely 
open to him. His son recalls Mackenzie’s arrival home at the end 
of the season with hampers that included “wicker covered 
greybeards, full of the real Ferintosh”. By this time the Mackenzie 
family lived in Castle Street in Edinburgh and one of their 
neighbourhood friends was Sir Walter Scott. The young 
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Mackenzie writes “I have heard my father say that in the notes and 
illustrations to the novels and poems he recognised several 
allusions to Highland tradition etc., which had been the subject of 
conversation during the Salisbury Craig rambles with Scott”. 
Further interesting facts from the account are as follows “In my 
father’s studio at number nineteen, most of the preliminary or 
consultation meetings, as to forming the Royal Scottish Academy, 
were held. [ am not sure that my mother did not say that all the 
first business arrangements were made in that room”. The 
Mackenzie’s artist friends included Kenneth Macleay of Oban and 
Horatio MacCulloch who married Marcella McLennan of Sleat, 
described as a woman rich in the best qualities of the heart. 
Among his sitters for portraits was Robert Burns’ Bonny Jean then 
in her seventieth year. 

Samuel Mackenzie died on 23rd January 1847 and was buried 
in Warriston cemetery. His funeral was attended by some of the 
most eminent figures in Edinburgh, in medicine, literature and the 
arts. His entry in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
concludes, “Mackenzie was a man of considerable culture and a 
good mathematician”. 


Grigor Urquhart 1799-1846+ 

Grigor Urquhart was the son of Donald Urquhart, church officer, 
Inverness. He was born in Green of Muirtown, Inverness in 1799. 
Grigor showed ability and aptitude in the visual arts from an early 
age. He was a pupil at Inverness Academy where he attracted the 
attention of Lachlan Mackintosh of Raigmore, a gentleman who 
took a great interest in the talented young Urquhart and rendered 
him valuable assistance in the prosecution of his artistic studies. 
One of Urquart’s early works was a copy of Alves gift to the 
academy, Sassoferrato’s Holy Family. The copy met with critical 
acclaim and young Urquart’s supporters arranged a lottery draw 
for the work at 10s. 6p. per ticket, the money to be used to fund 
his further studies. Raigmore declared that the painting was 
“undoubtedly the finest painting in the north -surpasses anything 
we have ever seen attempted by a native with the exception of the 
work of the celebrated Mr Alves”. Grigor left Inverness in April 
1818, being then twenty-one years of age and proceeded to Rome 
where he studied for the next seven years. At this time making 
copies of master paintings played a large part in the training and 
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the economy of the artist and copies by Urquhart were sent home 
to the Inverness Academy collection. 

Simpson writes “In Rome it is recorded that by no one was he 
(Urquhart) more warmly befriended than by his own countryman 
Sir David Wilkie R.A.”, one of the most significant and influential 
Scottish painters of any period. Wilkie spent some time in Rome 
recovering from illness and his diaries reveal that during this time 
he was prominent in matters of the visual arts and determined to 
do all within his power to promote Urquart’s career. A transcript 
of a letter from Sir David in support of a proposal that a work by 
Urquhart be purchased and presented to the Institute of Fine Arts 
in Edinburgh is published in Simpson s paper to the Inverness 
Scientific Society 

“Mr Urquhart, a native of Inverness, and who came to Rome for 
the purpose of study, has devoted himself for two years and a-half 
in making a copy of The Transfiguration by Raphael. It is the 
same size as the original and the character of the heads and 
drawing of the figures are rendered with great care and parts 
throughout detailed with much fidelity. Its colour is also given 
both with solidity and richness”. The picture arrived in Edinburgh 
in 1828. It was exhibited in the Royal Institute where it was 
inspected by admiring crowds. The press were enthusiastic and 
Urquart’s reputation as an artist spread far and wide. The picture 
enjoyed a prominent hang in the National Gallery until 1898. It 
now hangs on the great staircase of Duff House in Banff. 

In 1820 financial support for Urquhart came in the form of a 
grant of 20gns. from his old school, the Inverness Royal 
Academy. The Duke of Gordon visited Urquhart in Rome and 
commissioned two paintings for Castle Gordon, a building said at 
the time to be the most magnificent edifice north of the Forth. 
When Grigor returned from Rome and settled in London he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and supplemented his income 
with book illustration. 

Grigor Urquhart eventually returned to Inverness. The Inverness 
Journal of July 22nd 1841 carries an advertisement for drawing 
classes at 75 Church Street and in 1844 announced that Urquart 
was prepared to undertake portraits and restoration. So it would 
appear that he was able to make a living as a professional artist in 
the town. Little is recorded of his life from 1846 onward and 
further research is needed into his later years. 


Kenneth Macleay 1802-1878 
A series of monographs published by the National Galleries of 
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Scotland includes Kenneth Macleay written by the highly 
respected curator and historian Helen Smailes. The following 
information is drawn largely from her research. 

Kenneth Macleay was born in Oban on 19th July 1802. During 
the muster of the clansmen at Glenfinnan in 1745 the prince 
received a horse from Alexander MacDonald of Keppoch, ‘the 
Gallant Keppoch’ who later fell at Culloden. He was the maternal 
great-grandfather of Kenneth and Macniell McLeay. Kenneth was 
the eldest son of a surgeon and apothecary also named Kenneth. 
Kenneth senior’s interest in his Highland heritage — he published 
an account of the life of Rob Roy Macgregor and a memoir of 
Lady Grange — was passed to his sons. 

Young Macleay was one of the first of a number of artists who 
throughout their creative lives defined themselves as Highlanders. 
Photographic portraits of Macleay by Hill and Adamson show him 
in various forms of Highland garb and his self-portraits allude to 
his descent from the Keppoch MacDonalds. The celebration of 
this Highland identity within Scottish art was to continue through 
Mclan to J.D. Ferguson and beyond.” 

In 1821 Kenneth moved from Glasgow to Edinburgh where he 
was admitted to the Trustee’s Academy to study with Robert Scott 
Lauder and David Octavius Hill. Kenneth gained a reputation as a 
skilful painter and by 1830 he was acknowledged as Scotland’s 
leading miniaturist. At twenty-six years of age Macleay became a 
full member of the Royal Scottish Academy, Kenneth married 
Luisa Campbell in 1840. The Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
collection holds a collotype by Hill and Adamson of Macleay with 
his wife and sisters-in-law, the Misses Campbell. The introduction 
of photography was to have devastating effects on Macleay’s 
income as a portrait painter and combined with a protracted illness 
he was declared bankrupt in 1859. 

Kenneth then established himself as a portrait photographer and 
his financial affairs took a turn for the better. Macleay had 
throughout his career shown a special skill in handling 
watercolour and this was to lead to his most acclaimed body of 
work. The artist Noel Paton introduced Macleay’s work to Queen 
Victoria, describing Kenneth as “the Highlander of Highlanders”. 
Within days the Queen commissioned a portrait of Prince Albert 
and the resulting full-length watercolour was hailed as a 
masterpiece. More commissions followed culminating in the 
publication of The Highlanders of Scotland, a series of water- 
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colour drawings illustrating the physiognomy, attire and ancient 
arms of the Highlanders. The work was exhibited in Old Bond 
Street in 1869 and all were lithographed and published in 1870, 
both in book form and as prints. After his death in 1879 his 
daughter was recommended for a civil list pension of £300 in 
recognition of her father’s services to Scottish art. 


*J. D. Ferguson, 1874-1961 Scottish colourist and friend of 
Picasso, was a Gaelic speaker who published a number of articles 
entitled Towards a Celtic Front advocating the revival of Celtic 
tradition and the Gaelic language. Ferguson, writing about 
Charles Rennie Macintosh in the first issue of Scottish Art and 
Letters stated, “Old Toshie was of course a Highlander ”. 


Macniell Macleay 1806-1878 

Macniell lived and worked in the shadow of his older brother and 
although he was elected an associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy he resigned in 1848 and retreated to Stirling where he 
lived for the rest of his life working as a painter of Highland 
landscapes. Macniell is a much-undervalued artist. His painting 
entitled Head of Loch Eil exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1839 
is now in the Fleming collection. Peter McEwen in his Dictionary 
of Scottish Art and Architecture notes that in 1992 McNeill’s 
beautiful painting Stirling Castle sold for £30.000 so perhaps his 
work is now receiving the attention that it rightly deserves. 


Robert Ronald Mclan 1803-1856 
Fionghal Mclan 1814-1897 
Belinda Morse in her excellent biography 4 Woman of Design, A 
man of Passion, describes Ronald and his wife Fanny as “ The 
Pioneering Mclans”. Ronald Mclan was born in Inverness in 1803 
the son of a sheep farmer who was a descendant of the 
MacDonald’s of Glencoe. Throughout his life he retained a 
passion and admiration for everything Highland. He was a Gaelic 
speaker, and a founder member of The Club of True Highlanders/ 
Comunn nam Foir Ghael, a London Celtic society who conducted 
their business in Gaelic. Morse makes reference to the fact that his 
written Gaelic was considered to be idiosyncratic by those who 
sought to translate his writing. 

It was as an actor with an expertise in swordsmanship that 
Mclan first came to prominence under the stage name of Mr. 
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Jones from Glasgow. He played the part of Dougal in Walter 
Scott’s Rob Roy, and in 1825 toured with the Glasgow theatre 
company as actor and scene painter. In 1831 Robert was playing 
in Bath and it was there that he eloped with Frances Matilda 
Whitaker, a talented painter who was to become the first 
superintendent of the Female School of Design and the second 
female Honorary Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. It was 
Fanny who taught Mclan to paint and it was Fanny who painted 
the first recorded series of pictures relating to Highland 
emigration, work that is sadly lost. It is interesting to note that one 
of Fanny’s paintings has one of the longest titles on record — The 
Escape of Alister MacDonald with his wife and child from the 
soldiers of Lieut. Hamilton, the morning after the Massacre of 
Glencoe, when his father (the Chief of the Clan), with forty men, 
women and children were murdered in the night by command of 
the (then) existing Government. Mclan himself exhibited A 
Highland Cateran at the Royal Academy in 1836. Throughout his 
career Highland narratives formed the major part of his exhibited 
work and his work as an illustrator. His drawings for A Book of 
Highland Minstrelsy in 1846 shows Mclan at his most dramatic. 
By this time the Mclan’s had become an established part of the 
London Literati. Morse illustrates the fact with a letter from 
Charles Dickens to Edwin Landseer dated 20th February 1843. 
“My Dear Landseer, Have you anything better to do than to dine 
here next Wednesday? We have no party, saving Mclan and his 
wife and maybe two others”. 

At the beginning of the 1840’s Mclan and James Logan a fellow 
member of the True Highlanders Club embarked on the project to 
mark the centenary of the ’45 rebellion. The Clans of the Scottish 
Highlands would become Mclan’s signature work. The 
subscription list was headed by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
and included The Royal Library of Munich and the collection of 
Baron De Rothschild. The detail within the works stimulated a 
furious debate on issues of dress and tartan. This publication was 
followed by Gaelic Gatherings or Highlanders at Home based on 
Mclan’s knowledge and observation of Highland life. Working 
from life studies drawn in his studio at Inverlochy he captured the 
last glimpses of domestic Highland garb that changed forever in 
the cultural cleansing of the post Culloden years. Morse illustrates 
her chapter on Highlanders at Home with a superb drawing of 
Mcelan’s Highland Children Going to School in Lochaber. 
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A reference in a letter from Ronald to the Secretary of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1852 gives a glimpse of the Gaels at the 
heart of Scottish visual art in the mid 19th c. Ronald finishes his 
letter by sending regards “to Mrs. MacLean, the McCulloch’s and 
the Macleay’s”. 

Mclan died prematurely in 1856 at the age of fifty-three of what 
was described as a wasting disease, mentally and physically 
exhausted and in despair at the carnage and chaos of the Crimean 
war. His lasting contribution, beneath the veneer of Victorian 
romantic ornamentation, is his record of Highland life and 
tradition at a time when the nature of the country and the character 
of the people of the Highlands was not generally known south of 
the border. It could be argued also that his contribution to the great 
gathering on Blackheath Common to watch the Shiny match 
helped to lay the foundations of modern shinty. 


Alexander Munro 1825-1871 

Alexander Munro was born in on 26th October 1825, the eldest 
son of John Munro, dyer, Chapel Street, Inverness. His family 
knew the value of a good education and sent Alexander to the 
Inverness Academy. 

Simpson records an incident in young Alexander’s schooldays 
that was to have a profound effect on his artistic career. “A coterie 
of youngsters who aught to be busy at their lessons were pounced 
upon by the sharp eyed Mr. Scott the Academy rector.” They were 
admiring the intricate carving of a slate pencil. The rector was so 
impressed by the quality of the carving that he took a special 
interest in the general education of Munro and introduced him to 
Sheriff Fraser-Tyler chairman of the directors of the Academy. 
The sheriff gave Alexander open access to his library and 
encouraged him to pursue his career as a sculptor. Alexander 
Munro’s granddaughter, Katherine MacDonald, in her excellent 
essay entitled Munro and the Pre-Raphael Brotherhood 
comments on her grandfather’s ability in the classics and 
mathematics, his love of poetry and his voracious appetite for 
reading. 

In 1845 with the patronage of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
amongst others, Munro set off for London to study Sculpture 
under Sir Thomas Barry, architect of the new houses of 
parliament. Munro kept up a punishing routine, working from 
eight in the morning until two a.m. believing that practice was 
everything in the way of facility. 
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Munro’s ambition was to train at the Royal Academy Schools 
and he was enrolled in 1847. Although his work was mainly in 
clay or marble he exhibited at the Royal Academy a group cast in 
aluminium, a process that did not come into general use until after 
1886. 

It was at the Academy Schools that Alexander met the painter 
Gabriel Rossetti. The two men shared an enthusiasm for the 
Middle Ages and in Katherine Macdonald’s words “The Pre- 
Raphaelite principle of absolute truth to nature combined with 
poetic truth was filtered to Munro through Rossetti’s drawings”. 
Munro’s circle included John Everett Millias (a marble head of 
Millias by Munro was for long in the possession of the Millias 
family) and Holman Hunt who is considered to be the father of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. 

Thus we find the young Invernessian Alexander Munro close to 
the heart of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, arguably one of the 
most influential cultural movements of the century. 

The publication Pre-Raphaelite Sculpture, Nature and 
Imagination in British Sculpture 1848-1914 has as it’s 
frontispiece Munro’s best known imaginative work Paolo and 
Francesca. This work attracted the attention of William Gladstone 
and the marble version was placed in the Prime Miu£nister’s 
collection. Simpson records that “from this time it is pleasing to 
recall Munro enjoyed the friendship and patronage of Mr. 
Gladstone. From then on Munro enjoyed rapid and brilliant 
success.” 

Alexander Munro gained a truly international profile as a 
sculptor, his studio in Pimlico was visited by the great and the 
good. The prince consort in 1854 commissioned Munro to make 
three works to be installed in the Oxford Museum. The many 
public works of Alexander Munro include a full-length figure of 
Queen Mary, which stands in the entrance hall of the House of 
Commons, a figure of a boy and dolphin in Hyde Park and a 
female figure in Berkeley Square. Munro’ s huge output of work 
undermined his health and he died at his residence in Cannes at 
the age of forty-six. Thomas Carlyle wrote of him “I know no 
more amiable, clear and gentle-hearted fellow-man”. Thousands 
mourned his passing and all the leading press in the land published 
obituary notices. 

In 1924 Simpson wrote “Alas — after a lapse of half a century 
how many in Inverness today have heard the name of Alexander 
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Munro?” The question ts still unanswered, his centenary has come 
and gone and the year of Highland culture has passed with no 
reference to him. Alexander Munro is acknowledged, as one of the 
masters of British sculpture, except it would appear in his own 
homeland. 


William McTaggart 1835-1910 

It is appropriate to conclude with William McTaggart, arguably 
this countries most influential painter. There are a number of 
biographies of William McTaggart, most notably one written in 
1917 by his son-in-law James Caw who was Director of the 
National Galleries of Scotland from 1907 to 1930. 

William McTaggart was born in the parish of Campbeltown 
inl835. Gaelic was the language of the McTaggart home. His 
father supplemented his crofting income by supplying peats to the 
local distillery. About 1840 the McTaggart family were evicted 
from their croft house on the moor of Aros and moved to 
Campbeltown where his father set up as a carter. These events 
must have informed and influenced the great emigration 
masterworks painted later in McTaggart’s life. 

Young McTaggart was for four years in the employment of Dr. 
Buchannan the leading medical practitioner in Campbeltown. The 
doctor encouraged his young apprentice and gave him the freedom 
of his library, as important a development for him as it had been 
for Mackenzie and Munro. 

William’s determination to become an artist grew with his 
knowledge of the Arts and Caw wrote, “His parents were opposed 
to it, to them an artist’s career was a venture into regions unknown 
and dark”. The Free Church minister was consulted and 
contemptuously dismissed painting as “a dravelin trade” and 
spoke to his mother of art as vanity and even wickedness and 
pointed to its connection with the church of Rome which had 
dragged Italy down until it became “a land of fiddlers and painters 
and such like irreligious folk”. Caw continues, “In February1852 
with a little money saved and a letter of introduction to Daniel 
Macnee RSA, William McTaggart then aged sixteen set sail on the 
Glasgow packet on his great adventure. In April 1852 McTaggart 
enrolled as a student of the Trustees Academy in Edinburgh, then 
under the headship of the influential teacher and painter Scott 
Lauder. Amongst his contemporaries were George Paul Chalmers 
and John Pettie. McTaggart thrived and won a number of awards 
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and commissions. His career went from strength to strength and 
his painting moved from figuration and narrative to landscape and 
seascape, his painting skills and ability growing and developing. 
From 1880 he worked outdoors taking the knowledge of the work 
of Constable to the sea and sky of the western seaboard. 

The great pictures came later in his life, The Coming of St 
Columba, The Emigrants and The Sailing of the Emigrant Ship of 
1895. In his young days McTaggart had seen friends and 
acquaintances leave for Canada and America to find land and 
freedom. He had seen the emigration ship The Gleaner sail from 
Campbeltown Loch for America. These works brought together 
the emotions of separation and loss with his prolific skills as a 
painter. Professor Duncan Macmillan ends his chapter on 
McTaggart in Scottish Art 1460-2000 with the following 
“drawing on his own intellectual and artistic tradition (he) reaches 
through the conventional vision of contemporary painting to an 
independent and authentic statement of western self-perception at 
the threshold of modernism”. 


I would like to add a few comments on the life and work of the 
Gairloch artist Finlay Mackinnon. Mackinnon was born in 
Poolewe around 1865 and was brought up on a croft on the site of 
the Gairloch Episcopal Church. In the autumn of 1877 John Dixon 
the author of a book on the history of Gairloch hired a barelegged 
boy to row his boat. When Dixon asked the lad about his future 
plans he relates that Finlay replied in imperfect English “all my 
mind is with the drawing”. 

Finlay’s talent was recognised and nurtured, he was financed by 
amongst others, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie and Osgood McKenzie. 
He was taken to London in the winter of 1884 to train as an artist 
in South Kensington. His output of work was prolific and he was 
a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Mackinnon always 
wore a kilt and whenever possible spoke in his native tongue. He 
was regarded in London as the archetypal artist of the Gaidheal- 
tacht. Finlay became a Captain in the Seaforth Highlanders and 
his paintings of the first war battlefront illustrated in 4 History of 
the 4th Battalion, The Seaforth Highlanders by Lieut-Colonel 
Haldane are amongst his finest works. He married Isobel 
Matheson from Kyle of Lochalsh and returned to Poolewe where 
he died in 1931. 
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The lack of published information on Mackinnon, Mackenzie, 
Munro and many others is an indication of the neglect of the 
visual arts in the Highlands 

This short paper will I hope strengthen the case for further 
research and give recognition to the contribution of the visual arts 
to Highland culture. 


I would like to acknowledge the support in the preparation of this 
of the following people, Marian Leven RSA, Lesley Lindsay, 
Hugh Barron, Prof. Duncan McMillan, Prof. Murdo Macdonald. 
Dr. Helen Smailes Dr. Joanna Soden, Dr. Dinlay MacLeod. 
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THE HIGHLANDS AND HEBRIDES THROUGH THE 
LITERATURE OF TRAVEL 


DENIS RIXSON 
7th November, 2008 


Travel literature is the great interface between Highland culture 
and the outside world. | have attempted to explore this in ‘The 
Hebridean Traveller’ and I am not going to précis that book here. 
Instead I shall try and sketch some recurrent themes and pick out 
some telling observations. In the absence of documentary sources 
from within the area we can do worse than study the perspectives 
taken by visitors in previous centuries. 

At the risk of over-simplification it could be argued that 
Culloden provides the watershed as far as views of the Highlands 
are concerned. Soon thereafter the defeated Highlanders began to 
appear as victims, a process reinforced by clearance, economic 
deprivation and crofting. Prior to Culloden it would be fair to say 
the area had what we would now call ‘an image problem’. 

Its remoteness, that its inhabitants spoke a different language, 
dressed differently, had their own manners and customs; all these 
added to the distance between the Highlands and the rest of 
Britain. Highlanders had a reputation for savagery and hardiness. 
This engendered not a little nervousness in those who came to 
visit. Johnson was going to bring pistols with him until Boswell 
dissuaded him. After his kindly reception the floodgates opened. 
It is astonishing how quickly the transformation took place. In 
1746 the Jacobite Highlanders were regarded as savages fit only 
for the severest punishment. By 1800 they were receiving 
sympathy, financial help and what would become a torrent of 
curious visitors. The extraordinary changes that took place after 
Culloden transformed the relationship between the Highlands and 
the rest of Britain. 

For the earlier view we might start with the perspective of 
someone who was biased against Scots in general and Highlanders 
in particular: 


The nobility and gentry Lord it over their poor tenants, and use 
them worse than gally-slaves; they are all bound to serve them, 
men, women, and children; the first fruits is always the 
landlord's due. Those of his own name that are inferior to him, 
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must all attend him (as he himself must do his superior, of the 
same name, and all of them attend the chief) if he receives a 
stranger, all this train must be at his beck armed as aforesaid; 
if vou drink with them in a tavern, you must have all this rubbish 
with you; and if you offend the laird, his durk shall be soon 
sheathed in your belly, and, after this, every one of his 


followers, or they shall suffer themselves that refuse it, that so 


they may be all alike guilty of the murder. ... 


What strange butcheries have been committed in their feuds, 
some of which are in agitation at this day, viz, Argill with the 
Macclenes, and Macdonnels about Mula [Mull] Island, which 
has cost already much blood, and is likely will cost much more 
before it will be decided; their spirits are so mean, that they 
rarely rob, but take away life first; lying in ambuscade, they 
send a brace of bullets on embassy through the travellers body, 
and to make sure work, they sheath their durks in his lifeless 
trunk, perhaps to take off their fine edges, as new knives are 
stuck in a bag pudding. 
Thomas Kirk — 1679, in Hume Brown, 
Early Travellers in Scotland. 


Martin Martin gives the native point of view: 


I am not ignorant that foreigners, sailing through the Western 
Isles, have been tempted from the sight of so many wild hills that 
seem to be covered all over with heath, and faced with high 


rocks, to imagine that the inhabitants, as well as the places of 


their residence, are barbarous; and to this opinion, their habit, 


as well as their language, have contributed. The like is supposed 


by many that live in the south of Scotland, who know no more of 
the Western Isles than the natives of Italy, but the lion is not so 


fierce as he is painted, neither are the people described here so 


barbarous as the world imagines. ... The inhabitants have 

humanity, and use strangers hospitably and charitably. I could 

bring several instances of barbarity and theft committed by 

stranger seamen in the isles, but there is not one instance of any 
injury offered by the islanders to any seamen or strangers. 

Martin Martin, A description of the 

Western Islands of Scotland, c. 1695 


Naturally, travellers wanted to assure themselves that the latter 


view was truer than the former. The Welshman, Edward Lhwyd, 
was planning a trip north and wrote in 1697: 
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As for course fare and hard lodging we are proof, being but an 
other sort of Highlanders our selves: but if it be the manner of 
the Countrey (as some tel me) to knock men in ye head even for 
a threadbare suit of cloaths, I shall easily bridle my Curiosity. 
R.T. Gunther, Life and Letters of Edward Lhwyd 


As it was, by January 1700 he could write: 


we found a great deal of Civility and kindness as well in the 
highlands as the Lowlands And tho, the highlanders be 
represented both in England & Ireland Barbarous and 
Inhospitable we found (th)em quite otherwise, the Gentlemen, 
men of good sense and breeding and the Com(mj)ons a subtil 
inquisitive people and more civil to Strangers in directing them 
the way (the mean occasion we had of their kindness) than in 
most other Counties, The main cause of their being reputed 
Barbarous I take to be no other than the Roughness of their 
Countrey as Consisting very much of barren mountains and 
Loughs and their retaining their antient habits Custom and 
Language 
Campbell & Thomson, Edward Lhuyd 
in the Scottish Highlands, p 6 


What was crucial was the attitude of the visitor, and this is as 
relevant today as it was then, and for any country in the world. Is 
the traveller tolerant of diversity? Are they open-minded? Or do 
they bring their prejudices with them. For this reason John Taylor, 
the poet, is one of my favourite observers. He writes 
sympathetically and with understanding. He makes light of his 
own travails and sees all through the glass of humour. Here he 
summarises the joys of climbing a Highland hill in high summer: 


The next day Í travelled over an exceeding high mountaine, .. 
where I found the valley very warme before I went up it; but 
when I came to the top of it, my teeth beganne to dance in my 
head with cold, ... and withall, a most familiar mist embraced 
me round, that I could not see thrice my length any way: withall, 
it veelded so friendly a deaw, that it did moysten thorow all my 
clothes; where the old proverbe of a Scottish miste was verified, 
in wetting me to the skinne. Up and downe, I thinke this hill is 
six miles, the way so uneven, stony, and full of bogges, 
quagmires, and long heath, that a dogge with three legs will 
out-runne a horse with foure. 

J. Taylor, The Pennyles Pilgrimage, 1618 
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Many visitors exercised their wit at the expense of the natives. 


Taylor was always prepared to see the humour of the situation 
with himself as the butt. He was also sensitive to local mores. 
Here he writes of hunting in the east central Highlands and the 
need to conform to the local dress code: 


For once in the yeere, which is the whole moneth of August, and 


sometimes part of September, many of the nobility and gentry of 


the kingdome (for their pleasure) doe come into these highland 
countries to hunt, where they doe conforme themselves to the 
habite of the Highland-men, who for the most part, speake 
nothing but Irish; and in former time were those people which 
were called the Red-shankes. Their habite is shooes with but 


one sole apiece; stockings (which they call short hose) made of 


a warm Stuffe of divers colours, which they call Tartane: as for 
breeches, many of them, nor their forefathers, never wore any, 
but a jerkin of the same stuffe that their hose is of, their garters 
being bands or wreathes of hay or straw, with a plead about 
their shoulders, which is a mantle of divers colours, much finer 
and lighter stuffe then their hose, with blue flat caps on their 
heads, a handkerchiefe knit with two knots about their necke; 
and thus are they attyred. Now their weapons are long bowes 
and forked arrowes, swords and targets, harquebusses, 
muskets, durks, and Loquhabor-axes. With these armes I found 
many of them armed for the hunting. As for their attire, any man 
of what degree soever that comes amongst them, must not 
disdaine to weare it: for if they doe, then they will disdaine to 
hunt, or willingly to bring in their dogges: but if men be kind 
unto them, and be in their habit; then are they conquered with 
kindnesse, and the sport will be plentifull. This was the reason 
that I found so many noblemen and gentlemen in those shapes. 

John Taylor, The Pennyles Pilgrimage, 1618 


It was a classic case of “When in Rome, do as the Romans do”. 
Just occasionally we glimpse the humour from the other side of 


the equation, the Gaelic side. Hopefully a Gael will some day 
write a history of travel narratives from the Gaelic perspective. 
Johnson describes meeting Maclean of Lochbuy in Mull: 


Lochbuy, where we found a true Highland laird, rough and 
haughty, and tenacious of his dignity; who, hearing my name, 
inquired whether I was of the Johnstons of Glencoe, or of 
Ardnamurchan. 


Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 1773 
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Edward Daniel Clarke enjoyed giving a rather different version: 


But Dr. J. has not thought proper to represent accurately the 
conversation that passed between them. I suppose his pride was 
too much hurt to permit so strict an adherence to candour; 
since, I believe, no one will suspect him of a wish to soften any 
harsh features in the characteristics of the natives with whom he 
conversed. Loch Buy, according to the usual custom among the 
Highlanders, demanded the name of his guest; and upon being 
informed that it was Johnson, inquired ‘Which of the 
Johnston’s? of Glencoe or Ardnamurchan?’ — ‘Neither!’ 
replied the Doctor, somewhat piqued by the question, and not a 
little sulky with the fatigue he had encountered during the day s 
journey. ‘Neither!’ rejoined the Laird, with all the native 
roughness of a genuine Highlander, ‘then you must be a 
bastard.’ 

ED Clarke, Journal, 1797 


Highlanders of course had their own views on what constituted 
barbarism. Johnson was impressed by their abilities in English and 
wrote: 


By their Lowland neighbours they would not willingly be 
taught; for they have long considered them as a mean and 
degenerate race. These prejudices are wearing fast away; but 
so much of them still remains, that when I asked a very learned 
minister in the islands, which they considered as their most 
savage clans: ‘Those,’ said he, ‘that live next the Lowlands.’ 
Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 1773 


Rev Donald MacQueen thought islanders more civilised than 
those on the mainland. Talking of cattle-reiving he writes: 


This transaction happened on the mainland, where dark woods, 
extensive wastes, high-forked mountains, and a coast indented 
with long winding branches of the sea, favoured the trade. 
These were strongholds, little frequented by strangers, where 
the ancient practices and prejudices might be preserved to the 
last periods of time, without some such violent shock as that of 
the year 1745. The islanders yielded much earlier to the arts of 
peace and civility. 

Rev Donald MacQueen, 1774, Appendix to Pennant 
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The significance of Johnson’s tour of 1773 cannot be 
overestimated. He catapulted the Highlands centre-stage and they 
have remained on the travel itinerary ever since. Johnson’s 
reputation in the Highlands has suffered from the brusqueness of 
his manner. But I have no doubt he was flattered and touched by 
the attentions he received and remained genuinely fond of many 
he met. Unfortunately his caustic wit and roughness of tongue 
invoked similar responses from within the Highland world. The 
true situation was perhaps best portrayed by Boswell after their 
return: 


One of them asked Dr Johnson how he liked the Highlands. The 
question seemed to irritate him, for he answered, ‘How, sir, can 
you ask me what obliges me to speak unfavourably of a country 
where I have been hospitably entertained? Who can like the 
Highlands? — I like the inhabitants very well.’ 

Boswell, The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 1773 


Pennant was another who was struck by the courtesy of 
Highlanders: 


hospitable to the highest degree, and full of generosity: are 
much affected with the civility of strangers, and have in 
themselves a natural politeness and address, which often flows 
from the meanest when le(a)st expected. ... I fear they pity us; 
but I hope not indiscriminately. 

T Pennant, A Tour in Scotland, 1769 


On his second tour he says of Skye: 
Take leave of several gentlemen, who, according to the worthy 
custom of these islands, conveyed us from place to place, and 
never left us till they had delivered us over to the next hospitable 
roof, or seen us Safely embarked. 
T Pennant, A Tour in Scotland and 
Voyage to the Hebrides, 1772 


Competition for resources 

This is a strangely contemporary issue. One theme that recurs in 
the literature is a suspicion of visitors who had possibly only come 
to the Highlands in order to exploit its natural resources. There is 
a long history of competition with regard to assets such as timber 
and fish. There was, and there remains, a suspicion of the 
intentions of outsiders. Perhaps the activities of wildlife groups 
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and conservationists are the greatest threat to the survival of the 
remaining clusters of indigenous people. Every year there seem to 
be new restraints attached to Highland economic activity. If the 
whole area becomes a gigantic wildlife park and the surrounding 
seas are dedicated to marine conservation then perhaps the only 
role left for those who live here will be as park attendants. 

Historically we can see this process best through the fishing 
industry where the competition between fishing-boats from 
outside and the less-well-equipped locals could be acute: 


Petition by George Hay of Kirkland. — He had “outreikit ane 
schip of xxxvi last, and tua fischeing barkis frome the west coist, 
of the birth of four or fvve last the peice, with men, nettis, 
furneissing, and uthir provisioun sufficient for laidning of the 
said schip and barkis ” at great cost and expense: and, while the 
ship was “lying in Loch Skipport and the saidis barkis in Loch 
Hynard, and the barkis being enterit in the tak of hering, and 
having slane tuentie last of hering or thairby, and having payit 
the haill land deuties according to the Capitane of Clanrannald 
his desyre, the said Captain, being at the loch side with his 
men, “haillit” the nets set by the complainer’s servants, spoiled 
the same, struck the servants, took from them “ane anker and 
tow,” thus violently debarring them from fishing in his 
Majesty's free waters, and damaging the complainer to the 
extent of twelve last of herring, the whole loss valued at £1200. 
Petitioner prays the Lords to take order with the said Captain. 
Register of the Privy Council, 
vol XIII, p 742-3, | August 1622 


Problems between Highland and Lowland fishermen were still 
endemic at the end of the caghtccnth century. John Knox intended 
to visit Loch Hourn: 


to learn, upon the spot, if all the complaints that I had heard, 
were well grounded. Besides personal information from the 
proprietors of herring busses, in the ports of the Clyde, I had 
received sundry papers, stating, that the herring fisheries in the 
Highlands were greatly obstructed by the natives, who, in the 
night time, cut the nets, and stole or cut the buoys which 
belonged to the busses; that to these, and other irregularities, 
were owing, in some measure, the bad success of the fisheries of 
late years; that the evil was increasing daily, and unless a 
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remedy should be devised, many industrious persons would be 
driven out of the trade. 
J Knox, A Tour through the Highlands of Scotland, 1786 


Such competition persists today; between creel-men and 
trawlermen, between local fishermen and those from elsewhere in 
Scotland, between British and Continental boats. In this battle for 
scarce resources natives might combine against incomers but they 
could just as easily fall out amongst themselves. Martin Martin 
says of angling in Raasay: 


There is a law observed by the natives that all their fishing lines 
must be of equal length, for the longest is always supposed to have 
best access to the fish, which would prove a disadvantage to such 
as might have shorter ones. 


Whilst in St Kilda: 


They are very exact in their properties, and divide both the 
fishing, as well as fowling rocks with as great niceness as they do 
their corn and grass. One will not allow his neighbour to sit and 
fish on his seat, for this being a part of his possession, he will take 
care that no encroachment be made upon the least part of it; and 
this with a particular regard to their successors, that they may 
lose no privilege depending upon any parcel of their farm. 


and in Rona (north of Lewis): 


they are very precise in the matter of property among 

themselves; for none of them will by any means allow his 
neighbour to fish within his property. 

Martin Martin, 

A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland 


In a world of scarce resources, our rights must be jealously 
guarded against incomers or locals alike. However, some practices 
have either been abandoned or lost. In former times Highlanders 
took advantage of marine resources like seals, whales and 
seabirds. Here is an account of seal-hunting off North Uist: 


There is ane Illand pertaining to the Superior and Lord of this 
Countrie which is called Heysker and there is certaine Illands 
besyde that Hland in the Main seas, And the Inhabitants of the 
Countrey doe meet and gather themselves togidder once in the 
yeare upon ane certaine tyme in faire and good weather and 
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bring big trees and stafs in ther hands with them as weapons to 
kill the selchis which doeth Innumerable conveen and gather to 
that Illand at that tyme of the yeare. And so the men and the 
selchis doe fight stronglie And there will be Innumerable 
selches slaine wherwith they loaden ther boatts, which causes 
manie of them oftymes perish and droune in respect that they 
loaden ther boatts with so manie selchis. 

Pont(?) in Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections, vol H 


Today of course we do not hunt whales or seals, although many 
fishermen think the latter should be culled. There is one species of 
sea-bird that is still collected in the ancient manner and that is the 
guga or young gannet. Debate about the annual cull from Ness in 
Lewis ranges local against outside interests. 

There is something about fishing (whether commercial or 
simply angling with a rod and line) which makes it prone to 
exaggeration. I hasten to add that there is no scientific evidence 
that this affects the Highlands and Hebrides any more than other 
parts of the country. However, we have several versions of what 
is probably the same story about a huge shoal of herring which 
visited Loch Hourn between 1753 and 1817. It appears to have 
been widely retailed to impress successive generations of visitors. 


In the year 1753 a shoal of herring was left by the tide in the 
inner Loch Urin |Hourn] above the Skiarries. They were 
computed at half a mile square from three to five feet deep. All 
the way down to the Sound of Sky the herring were so thick that, 
a boat going on the loch, the oars made the herrings flv out of 
the water like flying fish. Archibald Menzies (1768), 

in V. Wills, Reports on the Annexed Estates 


A little farther the loch suddenly turns due South, and has a very 
narrow inlet to a third reach: this strait is so shallow as to be 
fordable at the ebb of spring-tides; yet has within, the depth of 
ten and seventeen fathom: the length is about a mile; the 
breadth a quarter. About seven years ago [1765] it was so filled 
with herrings, that had crowded in, that the boats could not 
force their way, and thousands lay dead on the ebb. 
T. Pennant, 
A Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the Hebrides 1772 


At Loch-Urn, in 1767 or 1768, they came in in such quantity, 
that, from the narrows to the very head it was quite full: such a 
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quantity ran on shore, that the beach, for four miles round the 


head, was covered with them from 6-18” deep ... I am also of 


opinion that the strongest fish being without, in forcing their 
way into the inner bay, drove the lightest and weakest on shore. 
So thick were these last, that they carried before them every 
other kind of fish they met, — even ground-fish, skate, flounders 
etc. and perished together. They continued at that time several 
weeks, but not so thick after they had run on shore. 
James Anderson, 
An account of the present state of the Hebrides, 1785 


Two or three years ago a singular occurrence took place, which 
is mentioned as an instance of the amazing quantity of fish that 
annually resort hither. A large shoal of herrings were steering 
boldly up the loch; and as they held their course, though the tide 
was rapidly falling, they took ground at the head and stranded. 
The numbers thus left ashore were estimated at the enormous 
amount of six thousand barrels. For some days the putrid 
effluvia from such an aggregation of animal substances were 
intolerably potent, but there were very few inhabitants to be 
incommoded with this nuisance. 

William Daniell, A Voyage round Great Britain (1819) 


From the point of view of the historian it is difficult to know what 
to make of such contradictory accounts -- and the reliability of the 
informants. 


Cartography 

At first glance most maps of the Highlands and Islands seem to 
originate from outside the area. The maps associated with 
Matthew Paris and Richard Gough are probably by Englishmen. 
Timothy Pont, in many ways the founding father of Scottish 
cartography, was minister of a parish in Caithness but there is 
nothing to tie him specifically to the Highlands and Islands. 
General Roy’s military maps were part of the attempt by the 
British Government to pacify the area. Many of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century estate maps were drawn up by surveyors who 
were not Gaelic-speakers. There is however one map which 
probably originates from within the Highlands and Islands and 
might be seen as one of its greatest achievements. The author of 
this map was John Elder. 
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John Elder is a character who appears briefly on the political 
stage in the period 1543-4. He wrote a long letter to Henry VIII 
(printed in Collectanea de rebus Albanicis pp 23-32) which 
reveals something of his background, his associates and his 
political ambitions. He had close connections with the Western 
Isles, was highly educated and fervently Protestant. He also sent 
Henry a map of Scotland which he describes in the following 
terms: 


I can no les do, then offer this plotte of the realme of Scotland 
vnto your excellent Maiestie, wherein your Highnes shall 
perceaue and se, not onely the descripcion of all the notable 
townes, castels, and abbeis ther set fourthe, and situat in ther 
propir places, as they stand in euery countie and schyre, with 
the situacion of all the principall yles, marched with the same, 
callid Orknay and Schetlande, and of the Out-ysles, commonly 
namede the Sky and the Lewys: but also your noble Grace shall 
se the cost of the same, the dangers lying therby, with euery 
port, ryver, loigh, creke, and haven there, so truely drawyn and 
set fourthe as my poore witt and lernynge can vtter and 
discerne. Which plotte, I haue not made by relacion of others; 
but in so moche (and pleas your Highnes) that I was borne in 
Caitnes, which is the northe part of the saide plotte, marched 
with the East yles of the same, callid Orknay,; educatt, and 
brought vp, not onely in the West yles of the same plotte, 
namede Sky and the Lewis, wher I haue bene often tymes with 
my friendis, in ther longe galleis, arrywing to dyvers and 
syndrie places in Scotland, wher they had a do: but also, beinge 
a scholer and a student in the southe partis of it, callid 
Sanctandrois, Abirdene, and Glasgw, for the space of XIIth 
yeares, wher I haue travailde, aswell by see as by the land, 
dyuers tymes; by reason whereof, knowinge all the notable 
places ther euery wher, with ther lordis and masters names, and 
from thens vnto the said countreth wher I was borne, I am the 
bolder (pardon cravide) to offer the saide plotte vnto your 
excellent Maiestie; wherein ... I haue written the principal erlis 
and lordis names in Scotlande, annext to ther common 
habitacion and duellinge place in the same; with a brief 
declaracion of all the rvvers, loighis, and havens ther also, to 
the intent your noble Maiestie may perceaue, se, and reide the 
same ther, without any farther investigacion. And fforsomoche, 
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and pleas your Grace, that I haue written the names of all the 
Yrische lordes of Scotland, commonly callit the Reddshanckes, 
and by historiographouris, Pictis; joynede also to ther cuntreth 
and duellinge places. ... 


Therfor I have written the said Yrische Lordes names of 


Scotlande in the said plotte, as Your Grace may perceaue and 
se. 
John Elder, Collectanea de rebus Albanicis 


(Which in literal, modern English reads as follows: 
I can do no less, than offer this plot [map] of the realm of Scotland 
unto your excellent Majesty, wherein your Highness shall 
perceive and see, not only the description of all the notable towns, 
castles, and abbeys there set forth, and situated in their proper 
places, as they stand in every county and shire, with the situation 
of all the principal isles, marched [bordering] with the same, 
called Orkney and Shetland, and of the Out-isles, commonly 
named the Skye and the Lewis: but also your noble Grace shall see 
the coast of the same, the dangers lying thereby, with every port, 
river, loch, creek, and haven there, so truly drawn and set forth as 
my poor wit and learning can utter and discern. Which plot, I have 
not made by relation of others; but in so much (and may it please 
your Highness) that [ was born in Caithness, which is the north 
part of the said plot, marched with the East isles of the same, 
called Orkney; educated, and brought up, not only in the West 
isles of the same plot, named Skye and the Lewis, where I have 
been often times with my friends, in their long galleys, arriving to 
various and sundry places in Scotland, where they had a do: but 
also, being a scholar and a student in the south parts of it, called 
Saint Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, for the space of 12 years, 
where I have travelled, as well by sea as by the land, divers 
[various] times; by reason whereof, knowing all the notable places 
there everywhere, with their lord’s and master’s names, and from 
thence unto the said country where I was born, I am the bolder 
([your] pardon craved) to offer the said plot unto your excellent 
Majesty; wherein ... I have written the principal earls and lords 
names in Scotland, annexed to their common habitation and 
dwelling place in the same; with a brief declaration of all the 
rivers, lochs, and havens there also, to the intent your noble 
Majesty may perceive, see, and read the same there, without any 
further investigation. And for so much [1.e. accordingly], and 
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[may it] please your Grace, that I have written the names of all the 
Irish [Gaelic] lords of Scotland, commonly called the 
‘Redshanks’, and by historiographers, Picts; joined also to their 
country and dwelling places. ... 


Therefore | have written the said Irish [Gaelic] Lords’ names of 
Scotland in the said plot [map], as Your Grace may perceive and 
see). 


Although Elder’s map does not survive it seems certain that it 
was the basis for the beautiful maps of Scotland drawn (c. 1565) 
by Lawrence Nowell for his patron, Cecil, who was councillor to 
Elizabeth I. Nowell was a noted antiquarian, and, as an employee 
of Cecil’s, would have had access to State Papers. He produced 
two versions, each drawn into a pocket book for the convenience 
of Cecil who was keen to know the geographical base of anyone 
of political or military consequence. One map is large-scale and 
drawn over four pages in black ink. The other is smaller-scale with 
the names of the principal Highland chiefs overwritten in red. I 
have combined the outlines from these maps into Figure 1 which 
is probably as close a reconstruction of Elder’s original as we can 
make today. The accuracy of Elder’s map was remarkable. DG 
Moir (The Early Maps of Scotland) remarks on the ‘surprising 
degree of accuracy’ in Nowell’s maps: 


The Nowell map in its latitudes and longitudes is in fact more 
accurate than Mercator’s map of 1595 or Blaeu’s map of 1654 
... Not until Dorret s map of 1750 was more overall accuracy 
shown in the shape of Scotland. 


Neither Elder nor Nowell’s maps were ever printed but they had 
huge influence. In 1564 Mercator produced his Atlas with the best 
depiction yet of the Hebrides. Mercator acknowledged that some 
of his information came from an unnamed friend in Britain. His 
inclusion of the phrase ‘Lord of the Redshanks’ suggests that the 
friend had proved a conduit of information from Elder or Nowell. 
Mercator’s map was actually less accurate than Nowell’s in two 
particular areas. One is Loch Linnhe and the waters connected to 
it: the other is the series of west coast sea-lochs between Loch 
Duich and Loch Sunart. In 1594 Gerard Mercator died and when 
his son, Rumold, produced the Mercator map of 1595 he adopted 
the more correct outline projected by Elder and Nowell. It is 
therefore, Elder’s more accurate map of the ‘Rough Bounds’ and 
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Loch Linnhe which prevailed in the long run. We can trace his 
legacy, either in outline or in content, in the maps of both 
Mercators, Speed, Hondius and Dudley. 

Through Nowell and Mercator we can also trace the 
transmission of local information such as the parish names of Uist 
and settlements such as Arisaig and Kilmallie (by Fort William) — 
which knowledge most likely came from within the Gaelic world. 
Elder’s contribution is all the more significant because the work 
of Pont (and therefore Gordon, Blaeu and Jansson) is relatively 
weak for this area of the west coast. Furthermore if we compare 
Nowell’s map with those prepared by Lily (1546), Leslie (1578) 
and their copyists, we see that the Hebrides are dreadfully 
muddled in the latter. 

The Nowell map is an indication of what we have lost. If we 
look at all the great names in cartography and all the maps which 
include the Highlands and Hebrides you could be forgiven for 
thinking that the contribution of the Gaelic world counted for 
nothing. The maps all appear to be based on the knowledge and 
skill of foreigners. Yet Elder’s letter and Nowell’s map suggest 
that the most accurate depiction of the Highlands and Hebrides 
actually originated from within the area. That, through some 
fortunate copying, it disseminated knowledge to the great 
cartographic houses of Europe. That both Mercators, Speed, 
Hondius and Dudley all used the information therein. It is not a 
bad legacy for a man who, by his own admission was partly 


educated, and brought up, not only in the West isles of the same 
plot, named Skve and the Lewis, where I have been often times 
with my friends, in their long galleys, arriving to various and 
sundry places in Scotland, where they had a do 


The trials of travelling 

Travelling always involves some discomfort, and these were often 
shared with the reader. Poor lodgings, doubtful hygiene, bad 
weather and biting insects were hazards then as now. 


James Hogg, the ‘Ettrick Shepherd’, stayed at Kinlochailort in 
1804: 


When we arrived there the people were all in bed, but on 
rapping loudly at the door, the landlord, a big black, terrible- 
looking fellow, came stark naked, and let us in: he then lighted 
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a candle, tied on his kilt, and asked how far we had come today. 
We told him from Harries. He stared us full in the faces, and 
perceiving that we were in our sober senses, answered only with 
a hem! as much as to say, I know how you should be believed. 
He then shewed us into a little damp room with an earthen floor 
and set before us what cheer he had in the house for supper, 
which consisted of cakes, milk, and rum, for what is very 
strange, he had no whisky. In this same apartment there were 
two heather beds without hangings, on one of which a woman 
and some children were lying. Mr W. was now in a terrible 
passion, and swore he would abandon that horrid place, and 
take shelter in the woods. The woman and children, however, 
slid away; the beds were made up with clean cloathes, and we 
were Obliged to pass the night on them the best way we could. 


Mr L. complained much in the morning of several rude 
engravings made on his body by the stubborn roots of the 
heather and Mr G. s back was all tamboured work but I, by 
heing forced to take to the bed which the family had left, got the 
advantage of a feather bed among the heath. 

J. Hogg, Highland Tours 


Butter, and the way it was made, left something to be desired: 


Then you must grant their butter but little better than grease we 


usually grease cartwheels withal; which nauseates my palat if 


but to think on t, or remember the hand that made it up. 
R Franck, Northern Memoirs, 1656/7 


Hairs were normally put into the churn to help butter coagulate: 


an English gentleman, in his way hither, had some butter set 

before him in which were a great number of hairs; whereupon 

he called to the landlady, desiring she would bring him some 

butter upon one plate and the hairs upon another, and he would 
mix them himself. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, late 1720s 


Of course it was partly an issue of wealth. One had the levels of 


hygiene one could afford: 


I was one day greatly diverted with the grievous complaint of a 
neighbouring woman, of whom our cook had borrowed a pewter 
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pudding pan ... and when we had done with it, and she came for 
her dish, she was told, by the servants below stairs, that it 
should be cleaned, and then sent home. 


This the woman took to be such an intended injury to her pan, 
that she cried out, ‘Lord! You'll wear it out!’ and then came 
upstairs to make her complaint to us, which she did very 
earnestly. | 


We perceived the jest, and gravely told her it was but 
reasonable and civil, since it was borrowed, to send it home 
clean. This did not at all content her, and she left us; but at the 
foot of the stairs, she peremptorily demanded her moveable; 
and when she found it had been scoured before it was used, she 
lost all patience, saying she had had it fifteen years, and it had 
never been scoured before; and she swore she would never lend 
it again to any of our country. 





Edmund Burt, 
Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, late 1720s 


It is proverbial that Scotland only has two seasons — June and 
winter. Burt relates an earlier version: 


they say, in these northern parts, the year is composed of nine 
months winter and three months bad weather. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, late 1720s 


And of the rain: 


At Fort William, ... I have heard the people talk as familiarly of 

a shower (as they call it) of nine or ten weeks, as they would do 
of anything else that was not out of the ordinary course. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, c. 1737 


MacCulloch wrote similarly of Rum: 


If it is not always bad weather in Rum, it cannot be good very 
often; since, on seven or eight occasions that I have passed it, 
there has been a storm, and on seven or eight more in which I 
have landed, it was never without the expectation of being 
turned into a cold fish. “The bitter breathing winds with 
boist’rous blasts” seem to have set up their throne here, as at 
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Loch Scavig: and the rains too. Like that place, it possesses a 
private winter of its own, even in what is here called summer. 

John MacCulloch, 

The Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland, Vol IV 


When, or if, summer does arrive, the downside is the insect life. 
Between midges, clegs, flies, fleas, ticks and lice there are few of 
us who survive intact. 

Taylor gives a characteristically humorous account: 


at night I came to a lodging in the Laird of Eggels [Edzell’s] 
land, where I lay at an Irish house, the folkes not being able to 
speake scarce any English, but I supped and went to bed, where 
I had not laine long, but I was enforced to rise; I was so stung 
with Irish musketaes, a creature that hath sixe legs, and lives 
like a monster altogether upon mans flesh; they doe inhabite 
and breed most upon Sluttish houses, and this house was none 
of the cleanest: the beast is much like a louse in England, both 
in shape and nature; in a word, they were to me the A and the 
Z, the prologue and the epilogue, the first and the last that I had 
in all my travels from Edenborough; and had not this Highland 
Irish house helped me at a pinch, I should have sworn that all 
Scotland had not been so kind as to have bestowed a louse upon 
me; but with a shift that I had, I shifted off my canibals, and was 
never more troubled with them. 

J. Taylor, The Pennyles Pilgrimage, 1618 


Midges were a problem everyone became familiar with: 


I have but one thing more to take notice of in relation to ... [Fort 
Augustus], and that is, I have been sometimes vexed with a little 
plague (if I may use the expression), but do not you think I am 
too grave upon the subject; there are great swarms of little flies 
which the natives call ‘malhoulakins’: ‘houlack’, they tell me, 
signifies, in the country language, a fly, and ‘houlakin’ is the 
diminutive of that name. These are so very small, that, 
separately, they are but just perceptible and that is all; and, 
being of a blackish colour, when a number of them settle upon 
the skin, they make it look as if it was dirty; there they soon bore 
with their little augers into the pores, and change the face from 
black to red. 


They are only troublesome (I should say intolerable) in summer, 
when, there is a profound calm; for the least breath of wind 
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immediately disperses them; and the only refuge from them is 
the house, into which I never knew them to enter. Sometimes, 
when I have been talking to any one, I have (though with the 
utmost self-denial) endured their stings to watch his face, and 
see how long they would suffer him to be quiet; but in three or 
four seconds, he has slapped his hand upon his face, and in 
great wrath cursed the little vermin: but I have found the same 
torment in some other parts of the Highlands where woods were 
at no great distance. 
Edmund Burt, 
Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, c. 1737 


Bonnie Prince Charlie suffered from midges in summer 1746: 


The evening being very calm and warm, we greatly suffered by 
mitches, a species of litle creatures troublesome and numerous 
in the highlands, to preserve him from such troublesome guests, 
we wrapt him head and feet in his plead, and covered him with 
long heather that naturally grew about a bit hollow ground we 
laid him. After leaving him in that posture, he uttered several 
heavy sighes and groands. We planted ourselves about the best 
we coud. 
John Macdonald of Borrodale, 
in G. Skene (ed.), Narrative of Prince Charlie’s escape 


Faujas de Saint Fond writes of friends who were forced to spend 
some time in a hut on Staffa: 


The master of the cottage, his wife, and children lived in such a 
horrid state of filth that the place was as full of vermin as of 
wretchedness. Detachments of lice approached from all sides to 
pay their respects to the new lodgers, who were soon infected 
with them. This was the most cruel of their torments, and formed 
the object of an occupation which did not allow them a 
moment's respite. ... 


Their account brought to my remembrance ... a similar 
adventure which happened in the same isle, and probably in the 
same house, to Sir Joseph Banks, ... in the year 1772. ... 


On leaving the hut next morning, he discovered that he was 
completely covered with lice. He mentioned the circumstance to 
his host in terms of mild reproach. But the latter, who was 
i touched to the quick, perked himself up, and assuming a tone of 
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consequence, retorted haughtily and harshly that it was Sir 
Joseph himself who had imported the lice into his island, and 
adding, that he had better have left them behind him in England. 
Faujas de Saint Fond, A journey through England and 

Scotland to the Hebrides in 1784 


Music 
There is enormous international interest in the musical traditions 
of the Highlands and Hebrides. If there is one area of Gaelic 
culture that appears to hold its own in the modern world, despite 
the torrent of pop and rap, it is in music and song. Part of the 
reason must be the universality of music. As far as song is 
concerned, lack of Gaelic may be a bar to comprehension, it is no 
barrier to appreciation. We have plenty of historical evidence for 
this. 

Since early visitors travelled by boat they soon met with a type 
of song known as ‘iorram’. This was a rowing song which set the 
time for the oarsmen and helped alleviate the tedium. 


Our boat's crew were islanders (Skvemen) who gave us a 
species of marine music called in Erse (lorrams). These songs 
when well composed are intended to regulate the stroke of the 
oars, and recalled to mind the custom of classical days. But in 
modern times, they are generally sung in couplets, the whole 
crew joining in the chorus at certain intervals, the notes are 
commonly long, the airs solemn and slow, rarely cheerful, it 
being impossible for the oars to keep quick time. The words 
generally have a religious turn, consonant to that of the people. 
T. Pennant, 

A Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the Hebrides 1772 


Faujas de Saint Fond listened to iorrams on his trip to Staffa: 


The songs began and continued a long time. They consisted of 


monotonous recitatives, ending in choruses equally 
monotonous. A sort of dignity, mingled with plaintive and 
melancholy tones, was the chief characteristic of these songs. 
The oars, which always kept time with the singing, tended to 
make the monotony more complete. Í became drowsy, and soon 
fell sound asleep. 
Faujas de Saint Fond, A journey through England and 
Scotland to the Hebrides in 1784 
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In 1786 John Knox was passing along the coast of Sleat (Skye): 


In this day's voyage, we observed a number of Highland boats, 
with four oars, and containing, generally, six or seven men. — 
They were returning from the fishery in Loch Urn [Hourn] to the 
south coast of Sky. The wind being contrary, these poor people 
were forced to labour at the oars from ten to twenty, or twenty- 
five miles, before they could reach their respective huts. They 
take the oars alternately, and refresh themselves now and then 
with water, though generally in a full sweat. They sing in 
chorus, observing a kind of time, with the movement of the oars. 
Though they kept close upon the shore, and at a considerable 
distance from our vessel, we heard the sound from almost every 
boat. Those who have the bagpipe, use that instrument, which 
has a pleasing effect upon the water, and makes these poor 
people forget their toils. 
J. Knox, A Tour through the Highlands of Scotland and 
the Hebride Isles in 1786 


Sarah Murray went from Morvern to Mull in the summer of 
1796: 


I requested the seamen to sing Gaelic songs, which they did the 
greatest part of the voyage. It is astonishing how much their 
songs animated them, particularly a chorus, that made them 
pull away with such velocity, that it was like flying more than 

rowing on the surface of the water. 
S. Murray, A Companion and Useful Guide to the Beauties of 
Scotland and the Hebrides 


It must be admitted that the bagpipe, though intimately 
associated with the Highlands, does not appeal to everyone. Here 
is a Frenchman’s account of his experiences in Oban: 





| I supped with much pleasure, and sleep soon making my eyes 
heavy, I gladly went to bed; it was hard, but clean, and fatigue 
made it into down. 


But one can hardly enjoy every happiness at once in this vile 
world. Will it be believed that music of a kind new to me, but 
very terrible to my ears, disturbed the repose I so much needed? 
I had scarcely lain down when a cursed piper came and placed 
himself under my window. He waited upon me every evening in 
the passage of the inn, to regale me with an air; he then 
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established himself in front of the house. There was no way of 
making him stop, and he went on to play this noisy instrument 
until eleven o'clock, with the wish to be agreeable to me, and to 
do me a kind of honour, of which I in vain endeavoured to 
convince him I was unworthy. 


walking to and fro with equal steps, and a bold and martial 
expression of face, deafening us with perpetual repetitions of 
the most unharmonious sounds, without any air or meaning. At 
first we took him to be a kind of madman, who earned his 
livelihood in this way; but Patrick Fraser assured us, that not 
only was this good Highlander in his senses, but that he had the 
reputation of being an excellent musician of the Highland 
school; that his principal intention in playing on this instrument 
before us was to show his joy at our arrival in a country so 
seldom visited by foreigners. Touched by this hospitable motive, 
I was prodigal in my applause, and begged of him to accept 
some shillings, which he at first refused, and seemed only to 
receive that he might not displease me. He never played but the 
same air, if Í may give that name to a kind of composition 
unintelligible to foreigners, but which brings to the recollection 
of the Highlanders and Hebridians historical events which have 
the greatest interest for them. As the piper had seen my 
companions set off, he persuaded himself that I remained 
behind to hear his music: and thinking, that his concerts would 
be most agreeable to me in the silence of the night, he continued 
his serenade under my window till eleven or twelve o'clock. 
Nothing could induce him to desist. | rose one evening with 
impatience, and not being able to make myself understood by 
speech, I took him by the hand to lead him to a distance. He 
returned immediately, however, as one who disputes a point of 
politeness, giving me to understand by his gestures, that he was 
not at all tired, and that he would play all night to please me; 
and he kept his word. Next day I forced him to accept again a 
small present, and made signs to him that I did not wish to hear 
him any more; but he was not to be outdone in civility. That very 
evening he returned, and made his pipe resound until midnight, 
playing constantly the same air. 
Faujas de Saint Fond, A journey through England and | 
Scotland to the Hebrides in 1784 | 


i 
| 
On the day of our arrival, this man came before our lodging, 
| 
| 
| 
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Poor Faujas was caught in a comedy of convention. Both he and 
the piper were constrained by their respective codes of civility. It 
is to be hoped that distance, of time as well as place, allowed him 
to see the humour in the situation. 


Ferries 
Poverty and nonchalance meant that ferry crossings were often 
hazardous: 


I came to a small river, where there was a ferry; for the water 
was too deep and rapid to pass the ford above. The boat was 
patched almost everywhere with rough pieces of boards, and the 
oars were kept in their places by small bands of twisted sticks. 


I could not but inquire its age, seeing it had so many marks of 
antiquity; and was told by the ferryman it had belonged to his 
father, and was above sixty years old. ... But in most places of 
the Highlands, where there is a boat (which is very rare), it is 
much worse than this, and not large enough to receive a horse; 
and therefore he is swum at the stern, while somebody holds up 
his head by a halter or bridle. ... 


I remember one of these boats was so very much out of repair, 

we were forced to stand upon clods of turf to stop the leaks in 
her bottom, while we passed across the river. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, late 1720s 


Knox describes the fortnightly packet-boat between Stornoway 
and Poolewe: 


The vessel was small, and as I was afterwards informed, in a 
very improper state for going to sea, and ought to have been 
broke up long since. She is employed at certain seasons, in 
transporting cattle from Lewis to the Pool Ewe, which had 
rotted her timbers and bottom. She was at the same time in want 
of necessary tackling for a voyage of from forty to fifty miles, in 
a sea that lies open to the northern ocean. 

J Knox, A Tour through the Highlands of Scotland, 1786 


ED Clarke comforted himself that there had been no reports of 
fatal accidents: 


Leaving Dunstaffage, we crossed the narrow mouth of Loch 
Etive; by what is called the Connel ferry. The tide rushes 
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through this channel with such rapidity, that it sometimes forms 
a cascade of six feet. The ferry, in consequence, is frequently 
dangerous, and always requires the cautious management of an 
experienced boatman. The old pilot who conducted us over, 
with our horses, had attended the ferry upwards of sixty years, 
and the management of it has been in the same family, handed 
from father to son, for three hundred years. ... The boat is 
launched from one side of the river, and intrusted to the torrent, 
which carries it with great rapidity down the stream, the men all 
the while tugging at the oars, till at last it reaches the opposite 
side, a considerable way lower down. By constant practice, the 
ferrymen are dexterous enough to reach generally the same 
point, where there is a sort of quay for landing; but this is not 
always the case, nor was it so when we crossed over. Sometimes 
the eddies are violent enough to turn the boat round, by which 
they lose the command of her, for a few seconds, and you are 
then hurried somewhat lower down the stream. Notwithstanding 
the perilous nature of the stream itself, the uncertainty of the old 
crazy boat they use, frequently thronged with passengers, and 
terrified horses, who betray great uneasiness in passing, — 1 
heard of no instance in which an accident had been fatal to 
anyone. 


ED Clarke, Journal 1797 


John MacCulloch enjoyed himself with this description of the 
Arisaig ferry: 


I had been directed to Sky by this route, as the best and the most 
commodious, and as there was, at Arasaik, the best of all 
possible ferry boats. But when the enquiry came to be made, 
nobody knew any thing about a ferry boat. There might be one, 
or not: if there was, it was uncertain if it would carry a horse; 
whether it was on this side of the water or the other; whether it 
would choose to go; whether there was a ferryman, whether the 
wind would allow it to go; whether the tide would suffer it. The 
Arasaik road had been made on account of the ferry, or the 
ferry on account of the road; and though a carriage ferry, and 
a horse ferry, there was no boat that could hold a carriage, and 
no horse had ever dared to cross. Furthermore, the ferry-boat, 
if there really was one, was two miles from Arasaik, somewhere, 
among some rocks; and there was no road to it, nor any pier. 
Lastly, 1 at length found a ferry-boat, a mile from the sea, as fit 
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to carry a camelopardalis as a horse, and a ferry-boat man who 
could not speak English. 


MacCulloch had started looking on Sunday, and by Tuesday: 


the men admitted me, ... with a promise to land me somewhere 
in Sky; if they did not change their minds. The horse did as he 
liked: it is good to conform to all events in this part of the world; 
and I was thus accommodated ... with a passage to Sky, or 
elsewhere, in a ferry-boat over which I had no controul: in a 
ferry-boat which was not a ferry-boat, and which had no 
ferryman. All the arrangements were of the usual fashion; no 
floor, no rudder, no seat aft, oars patched and spliced and 
nailed, no rowlocks, a mast without stay, bolt, or haulyards; 
and all other things fitting, as the advertisements say. 


My companions were soon tired of rowing, and, as usual, would 
set a sail. As it could not be hoisted, for want of haulyards, the 
yard was fastened to the mast, and thus it was all set up 
together, after much flapping and leeway. It was then found that 
there was neither tack nor sheet; besides which, three or four 
feet at the after leach were torn away. The holes in the sail were 
convenient; because they saved the trouble of reefing, in case of 
a squall. ... And then the boat began to go backwards. I did not 
care; it was a fine day and a long day, and an entertaining 
coast: they were good-natured fellows, and I was as well at sea 
as in Sky or Arasatik. 
John MacCulloch, The Highlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland, 1824 


Lord Teignmouth also tried to be philosophical: 


At Arisaig there is a ferry to Sky: a species of convevance very 
different from that which the Southerns understand by such a 
mode of proceeding, and implying, in this instance, a transit of 
fifteen miles, — the delay in preparing the boat, which lies two 
miles distant from Arisaig, — the catching the boatmen, the 
clearing the coast, the management of intricate tides and 
conflicting winds, and the probability of a thorough ducking. 
Lord Teignmouth, 
Sketches of the Coasts and Islands of Scotland, 1836 


Roads 
Roads, and their accompanying directions, can become quite a 
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contentious issue in the Highlands. Whenever a new road is 
proposed there is usually a raft of objections, often from people 
who live outwith the area, as to the effects on landscape and 
wildlife. Once they are built a more recent issue of debate is how 
they should be signposted. This final section looks at roads as the 
modern means of communication in the Highlands and Hebrides. 
Firstly it should be established that although communication has 
always been a problem in the Highlands and Islands the business 
of doing it by road is modern — i.e. within the last 250 years. 
However, as the following evidence from Iona demonstrates, it 
was not that Highlanders were ignorant of roads in earlier times: 


From this Place, to another Antient Building, which was a 
Nunnery, there runs a Causeway about 300 Paces in length, and 


about 15 Feet broad; intersected at right Angles by another of 


the same kind which runs from the Harbour, to what is judged 
to have been the antient Village of Sodor. This Causeway 


consists entirely of large Blocks of the same red Granite, of 


which the Cathedral is built, and have been very artfully 
wrought and compacted together. 
McKay, Walker’s Report on the Hebrides, 1764 and 1771 


Advance ... along a broad paved way, which is continued in a 

line from the nunnery to the cathedral: another branches from 

it to the Bay of Martyrs: and a third narrower than the others, 
points towards the hills. 

T Pennant, 

A Tour in Scotland and Voyage to the Hebrides, 1772 


But this was the exception which proved the rule — perhaps less 
of a road, more a processional path. It was simply not economic to 
build roads in this vast, water-riven landscape. There wasn’t the 
population, the trade or the industry. Overwhelmingly, goods 
were transported by sea. The sea remained the highway until the 
eighteenth century and this affected all economic development. 
The new ironworks, for instance, were next the sea, or by inland 
waters which could ease freight costs. The prohibitive costs of 
carriage strangled economic development in the past just as they 
do today. Taylor tells us why the native forests of Mar were not 
exploited: 


I assure you, that the Earle of Marre will give any man that is 
his friend, for thankes, as many Firre trees (that are as good as 
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any shippes mastes in England) as are worth (if they were in any 
place neere the Thames, or any other portable River) the best 
Earledome in England or Scotland either: For I dare affirme 
hee hath as many growing there, as would serve for mastes 
(from this time to the end of the world) for all the Shippes, 
Carackes, Hoyes, Galleves, Boates, Drumlers, Barkes, and 
Water-craftes, that are now, or can bee in the world these 
fourtie yeares. 


This sounds like a lie to an unbeleever; but I and many 
thousands doe knowe that I speake within the compasse of truth: 
for indeede (the more is the pitie) they doe growe so farre from 
any passage of water, and withall in such rockie Mountaines, 
that no way to convey them is possible to bee passable either 
with Boate, Horse, or Cart. 

John Taylor, The Pennyles Pilgrimage, 1618 


Burt said much the same: 


There are, indeed, some mountains that have woods of fir, or 
small oaks on their declivity, where the root of one tree is 
almost upon a line with the top of another: these are rarely seen 
in a journey; what there may be behind, out of all common 
ways, I do not know; but none of them will pay for felling and 
removing over rocks, bogs, precipices, and conveyance by rocky 
rivers, except such as are near the sea coast, and hardly those 
Edmund Burt, 
Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, late 1720s 


Tracks, though, did exist. Paths worn by the feet of men and 
innumerable animals over several millennia. Wherever you see 
sheep you will also find sheep-tracks worn into the hillside, 
tempting to follow if it weren’t for the ticks. For centuries cattle 
and sheep must have been driven to and from pasture following 
lines that eventually became worn into the landscape. The ground 
would become hard and compacted; vegetation would not grow; 
you had the makings of a road. 

Burt, who worked on Wade’s new roads, describes the previous 
norm: 


The former ways along those slopes were only paths worn by the 
feet of the Highlanders and their little garrons. They ran along 
upwards and downwards, one above another, in such a manner 
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as was found most convenient at the first tracing them out. 
Edmund Burt, 
Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, c. 1737 


OT: 


The old ways (for roads I shall not call them) consisted chiefly 

of stony moors, bogs, rugged, rapid fords, declivity of hills, 

entangling woods, and giddy precipices. You will say this is a 

dreadful catalogue to be read to him that is about to take a 
Highland journey. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, c. 1737 


He describes the old road by Loch Oich: 


There the rocks project over the lake, and the path was so 
rugged and narrow that the Highlanders were obliged, for their 
safety, to hold by the rocks and shrubs as they passed, with the 
prospect of death beneath them. 


This was not the only dangerous part, but for three miles 

together, ... it was nowhere safe, and in many places more 

difficult, and as dangerous, as at the entrance; for the rocks 

were so Steep and uneven, that the passenger was obliged to 
creep on his hands and knees. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, c. 1737 


Crossing boggy ground could be nerve-wracking: 


Our weight and the spring of motion, in many parts, caused a 
shaking all round about us, and the compression made the 
water rise through the sward, which was, in some parts, a kind 
of short flaggy grass, and in others a sort of mossy heath, but 
wherever any bushes grew, I knew, by experience of the peat- 
mosses I had gone over before, that it was not far to the bottom. 


This rising of water made me conclude (for my guide was not 
intelligible to me) that we had nothing but a liquid under us, or, 
at most, something like a quicksand, and that the sward was 
only a little toughened by the entwining of the roots, and was 
supported, like ice, only by water, or something nearly as fluid. 
Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, c. 1737 
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Burt refused to come back by the same route and, having 
experienced similar moments, he has my full sympathy. Nerve 
tends to wobble with the ground. 

There were no road-signs at all so the issue of whether or not 
they were bilingual was yet academic. Neither were there any 
large-scale maps, so a guide was essential: 





Set out with one servant and a guide; the latter, because no 

stranger (or even a native, unacquainted with the way) can 

venture among the hills without a conductor. ... In short, one 

might as well think of making a sea voyage without sun, moon, 

| stars, or compass, as pretend to know which way to take, when 
| lost among the hills and mountains. 

Edmund Burt, 

Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, late 1720s 


Half a century later Johnson describes a journey from Armadale 
(Sleat) to Raasay: 


We were furnished therefore with horses and a guide. In the 
islands there are no roads, nor any marks by which a stranger 
may find his way. The horseman has always at his side a native 
of the place, who, by pursuing game, or tending cattle, or being 
often employed in messages or conduct, has learned where the 
ridge of the hill has breadth sufficient to allow a horse and his 
rider a passage, and where the moss or bog is hard enough to 
bear them. The bogs are avoided as toilsome at least, if not 
unsafe, and therefore the journey is made generally from 
precipice to precipice; from which if the eve ventures to look 
down, it sees below a gloomy cavity, whence the rush of water 
is sometimes heard. 

Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 1773 


Dunvegan in Skye: 


A guide, who had been sent with us from Kingsburgh, explored 
the way ... by observing certain marks known only to the 
inhabitants. 

Boswell, The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 1773 


Knox writes of travelling between Scourie Bay and Loch 


Boswell also refers to the lack of waymarks on the route to 
Laxford: 
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Being furnished with a guide for Loch Laxford, we pushed on 
vigorously towards that lake, where we might secure a lodging 
before night; when it would be impossible to advance a hundred 
yards without danger from precipices or bogs. Even with 
daylight we found difficulty in getting forward. It is a country 
where no man, who cannot climb like a goat, and jump like a 


grasshopper, should attempt to travel, especially in the month of 


October. 
J Knox, A Tour through the Highlands of Scotland, 1786 


Certain problems never go away, but neither do I like to think 
they are only Highland. Driving under the influence was one. 


The whole west side of Uist, being plain and sandy, is extremely 
pleasant to ride through, but attended with danger to strangers 
and such as are overtaken by liquor, on account of fords over 
which the sea flows from east to west so rapidly, and which are 
at the same time of such extent, that an active horse or footman 
will hardly gain the further side, before the tide has filled up 
some one or other of the many small hollow channels of rivulets 
he has to cross. 
Rev JL Buchanan, 
Travels in the Western Hebrides from 1782 to 1790 


If these accounts illustrate the difficulties it is also possible to 
show that, from the eighteenth century, the communication pattern 
in the Highlands was transformed. Firstly there were Wade’s 
military roads, even if these did not reach much of the far north 
west. Secondly there was so-called statute labour which, in Argyll 
for instance, gradually accomplished some significant road- 
building. Thirdly there were examples of private enterprise such 
as Johnson found on Coll: 


The young laird has attempted what no islander perhaps ever 
thought on. He has begun a road capable of a wheel-carriage. 
He has carried it about a mile, and will continue it by annual 
elongation from his house to the harbour. 

Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 1773 


Lastly the government took a hand with the establishment, in 
1800, of the Commission for Roads and Bridges in the Highlands. 
This was designed to meet half the costs of new roads and bridges. 
Their first project was what became known as the ‘Loch na Gaul’ 
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road between Fort William and Arisaig. (For further information 
see ARB Haldane, New Ways through the Glens). 

Writing m 1804, when work on the ‘Loch na Gaul’ road was 
only just beginning, James Hogg says 





good, saving about three miles in the middle, which is nearly 
impassible; and as it is much the nearest communication 
betwixt the south country and the extensive and populous isles 
in the shires of Inverness and Ross, the rendering of it a safe and 


easy passage for horses and carriages, is certainly a matter of 


This road by which we had come from Arisaig is all tolerably 


much national utility. 
| J Hogg, A Journey Through the Highlands and Western Isles, 
in the Summer of 1804. 


This evidence is reinforced by John MacCulloch: 


Every one who can find time or make it, should bestow a day on 
an excursion from Fort William to Arasaik. It is a beautiful ride 
of forty miles. As to the road itself, it is, like all the new ones 
which are so little used, ... more like a gravel walk in a garden, 
than a highway. ... It is a great pleasure, unquestionably, to see 
and to use such roads as these; but it would be much more 
pleasing to find them cut up, or, at least, marked by wheel tracks 
and hoof marks; that we might have the satisfaction of knowing 


that they were used, and that some interchange of something, if 


it was but that of ideas, was going on in this country. ... 


However he also recognised how much the new road owed to 
the civil engineering skills of the Highlanders themselves. 


it is impossible to give too much praise to the ingenuity which 
conducted this, as well as some other of these Highland roads. 
.. In many cases, the new roads have been traced, along, or 
very near to, the ancient cattle and country tracks; ... in many 
more, the distribution is due to the common Highlanders 
themselves, sometimes contractors, and sometimes overseers, ... 
I, for one, will lift up my voice, ... in defence of the talents and 


ingenuity of these Highland workmen: among the lowest of 


whom I have found such an eve for ground, and such a quick 
conception of its height, and distribution, and inclination, ... as 
even a general officer or a quarter-master might often envy. 
They are natural geographers ... 








bo 
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These roads are, however, very treacherous, in spite of all the 
care bestowed on them: for, against torrents, it is often 
impossible to calculate, and, even when foreseen, they are 
sometimes not to be resisted. ... This very road was in perfect 
repair when I passed it first. When I returned in a few days, a 
foundation wall had slid away from a steep face of smooth rock, 
and the road was gone. 
J MacCulloch, 
The Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland, 1824 


MacCulloch was not the first to praise the Highlanders 
themselves. Fifty years earlier, Pennant had said something rather 
similar: 


The roads are excellent; but from Fort William to Kinloch 
Leven, very injudiciously planned, often carried far about, and 
often so steep as to be scarce surmountable; whereas had the 
engineer followed the track used by the inhabitants, those 
inconveniences would have been avoided. 

Pennant, A Tour in Scotland 1769 


Some of us nurse a sentiment of nostalgia, always glancing over 
our shoulder at some supposedly halcyon period from the past. 
Boswell dismissed such fantasies when he and Johnson found 
themselves back in a carriage on the mainland: 


Our satisfaction of finding ourselves again in a comfortable 
carriage was very great. We had a pleasing conviction of the 
commodiousness of civilization, and heartily laughed at the 
ravings of those absurd visionaries who have attempted to 
persuade us of the superior advantages of a state of nature. 
Boswell, The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 1773 


There are some who dislike the idea of new roads because of the 
scars they leave on the landscape. This is undeniable, but can be 
justified on the basis of some judgement of the overall benefit to 
society. However, all human constructions perish, roads included. 
Near Beasdale in Arisaig there are some stretches of old road left 
behind by later changes in the line of communication. One, at 
least, may be Thomas Telford’s work from the early nineteenth 
century; another, perhaps a slightly earlier endeavour by the 
Clanranald Estate. Today they are lost in trees just a few score of 
yards from the modern road and railway. They are only used by 
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deer. Do they scar the landscape? No. Nature has enveloped them 
to such an extent that they are barely recognizable. The retaining 
walls are covered in moss and lichen, trees grow round and 
through them, their gravel surface is covered by grass and leaves. 
Dappled with sunlight, in patches of brown and gold and green, 
they have their own beauty. There is a haunting nostalgia to them. 
They tell of a human endeavour that here, at least, was wasted. 
They are a bynote in the surge of progress. 
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REVERSING THE DECLINE OF GAELIC: 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
GAELIC MEDIUM EDUCATION 


D J MACLEOD 
23rd January, 2009 


Introduction 

Although Gaelic medium education (GME) has been with us for 
some 25 years, there has not been much critical analysis of it or of 
its impact as yet. In attempting such an analysis, I have drawn on 
my work for The Highland Council over the past 20 years and also 
on the ideas of Joshua Fishman, the American socio-linguist who 
is the acknowledged authority on language revival. Fishman’s 
Reversing Language Shift (RLS), published in 1991, provides the 
theoretical framework for this paper. 


The baseline 
In order to establish a baseline, I will look first at the state of 
Gaelic in the Highlands just before GME started, 1.e. in the early 
1980s. Joshua Fishman uses an 8 point scale to classify threatened 
languages. On this scale, Stage 8 languages are spoken only by 
‘isolated old folk’. In the early 1980s, I was living in Nethy Bridge 
and teaching in nearby Grantown-on-Spey. This area had 
produced the poet of the °45, lain Ruadh Stiùbhart, and the 
popular hymn-writer of the next century, Padraig Grannd, but by 
my time there was only a handful of elderly native speakers of 
Gaelic left, most of whom had only a smattering of the language. 
In other words, Strathspey Gaelic, like many other mainland 
Highland dialects, was at ‘Stage 8’ on Fishman’s scale. 
Fishman’s Stage 7 refers to situations where there are more 
speakers of a language than at Stage 8 and the language may still 
be used in the community but, crucially, there are few if any 
speakers ‘of child-raising age’. Many of the Highland 
communities where I was involved in setting up GME classes in 
the 1980s and 90s were in this category, as we found when we 
started looking for classroom assistants, teachers and other Gaelic 
speaking staff. Places like Acharacle and Gairloch had only a tiny 
pool of Gaelic speakers of ‘working’, far less of ‘child-raising’, 
age. These dialects were at Fishman’s Stage 7 (or beyond). 
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Stage 6 on Fishman’s scale is characterised by ‘inter- 
generational language transmission’, 1.e. parents passing on the 
language to their children in the home. Fishman refers to Stage 6 
as the ‘fulcrum’ of language survival and the target that all 
threatened languages must attain if they are to survive in the 
longer term. By 1980, however, there were probably only two 
communities in the Highlands — both in Skye — which could be 
said to be at Stage 6. 

In short, by 1980 Gaelic in the Highlands had lost the ability to 
regenerate itself from within, in the sense that not only were 
parents not passing on Gaelic to their children but there were in 
fact hardly any Gaelic speaking parents left in most areas. The 
inter-generational ideal — Fishman’s Stage 6 — was no longer an 
option. There was no choice therefore but to fall back on 
education. 


Gaelic education — general 
There are two ways that Gaelic features in education in the 
Highlands — as a subject and as the language through which the 
curriculum is delivered. 
Currently 12 Highland Council secondary schools teach 
Learners Gaelic to around 1,500 pupils. “Second language 
teaching’ (L2) has produced new Gaelic speakers over the years — 
and some of these have contributed to the Gaelic revival as 
teachers or broadcasters — but L2 produces nothing like the 
number of new speakers needed to reverse the decline of Gaelic. 
Typically, only about 10% of those who start a language in SI go 
on to take Higher in it and not all of them are likely to be fluent. 
The Inverness-shire Gaelic Education Scheme of the 1960s was 
the first systematic attempt to develop the use of Gaelic as the 
language of teaching rather than as a subject but its main purpose 
was to provide an appropriate education for native Gaelic speakers 
rather than to create new ones. 
The Western Isles Council’s Bilingual Education Project was 
set up in 1975 (it was renamed the Bilingual Education Unit in 
1981). Its aims were 
a) to make teaching in the Council’s schools more pupil-centred 
b) to establish links between the schools and their community 
and environment 

c) to provide a programme of bilingual education which would 
produce pupils who were equally fluent in Gaelic and English 
by P7. 
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The Project/Unit was highly successful with its first two aims 
but less so with the third. The 1980s should have been the 
Bilingual Unit’s heyday — the methodology had been piloted and 
in 1981 was extended to all schools — but the 1991 Census tells a 
rather depressing story. In 1981 there were 3,978 3-15 year olds in 
the Islands who spoke Gaelic, or 70% of the peer group. By 1991, 
the number was 2,302, or 50% of the age group. This represents a 
net loss of 1,676 Gaelic speaking youngsters in 10 years, a fall of 
42%, 

It is not fair to blame the schools for this (as some do), but what 
we can say is that bilingual education simply wasn’t robust 
enough to counteract all the other forces that were working against 
Gaelic at this time. With the benefit of hindsight, it 1s possible to 
identify two serious flaws in the Project/Unit’s approach, namely 
that 
a) it set no limits on use of the stronger language, English 


b) it was geared to the needs of children who were already 
bilingual, at a time when increasing numbers were entering 
school with little or no Gaelic. 


It was becoming clear by the early 1980s, therefore, that neither 
second language teaching nor bilingual education on the Western 
Isles model were likely to be enough if the fortunes of Gaelic in 
the Highlands were to be turned around. A different model was 
required. 

That was ‘total immersion’ education. This had been tried out 
successfully in other language communities by the 1980s, usually 
with minority languages but also, for example, with French in 
Canada. The example closest to home was that of Welsh medium 
education (especially in South Wales), which provided a template 
for Gaelic medium education in the early years 


Gaelic medium education (GME): a) a short history 

Gaelic medium education began in the Highlands with the setting 
up of a Gaelic playgroup in Inverness in the mid-1970s. More 
playgroups (‘cròileagain’) followed from the early 1980s and a 
support organisation, Comhairle nan Sgoiltean Araich (CNSA), 
was set up in 1982. The first local authority-run Gaelic nursery 
class opened in Inverness in 1988: now virtually all 3-5 provision 
is operated by the local authorities. 
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The first GME primary classes started in Inverness and 
Glasgow in 1985. GME had to be nursed along carefully at first 
but it soon gained a momentum of its own, the growth rate hitting 
a peak of 7 to 8 new primary classes per year across Scotland in 

| the early 1990s. 

GME is usually delivered as classes, or ‘departments’ of 
classes, in primary schools — the term ‘Unit’ was felt to suggest 
something separate from, and of lesser status than, the rest of the 
school and was therefore not used by the Highland Council — but 
there are also currently two all-Gaelic Schools in Scotland, 
including Bun-Sgoil Ghaidhlig Inbhir Nis, and there are plans for 
two more in the Highlands, in Portree and Fort William. 

In the secondary sector, pupils from primary GME take the 
fluent speaker (“Gáidhlig”) classes and exams but provision of 
Gaelic medium subject teaching is patchy, depending on the 
availability in the receiving secondary schools of teachers willing 
and able to teach their subject in Gaelic. The nature of the 
timetable and the subject qualification requirements of the 
secondary school are also complicating factors, making it difficult 
for secondary schools to engage teachers solely for Gaelic 
medium teaching. In Highland, Portree High School is the only 
school offering a wide range of subjects through Gaelic, although 
the Inverness Royal Academy is beginning to make up ground. 

The growth of GME has slowed down in recent years, both in 
terms of new starts and of total numbers. This is due to factors 
such as: a) demand having been more-or-less met in key areas 
(e.g. Skye and Lochalsh); b) shortage of teachers in the 1990s 
which affected parental and local authority confidence; and c) 
falling school rolls. 

Overall, though, GME is now on a very strong footing and is an 
integral part of the education system not only in the Highlands but 
throughout Scotland. 

The Highland Council figures for 2008-09, as supplied by the 

Council, are: 


GME in 2008-09 Pre-school Primary 
Centres/Schools 23 > | 2 |. 








Number of pupils Ei s | oas 1,320 
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Gaelic medium education: b) how does it work and why is it 
so successful? 
There are two things that define GME: a) the curriculum is 
delivered entirely through the medium of Gaelic and b) Gaelic is 
the only spoken language in the classroom, at all stages (although 
pupils read/write in Gaelic and English from P3). In other words, 
pupils are ‘totally immersed’ in Gaelic, whether they are from a 
Gaelic speaking background or not (around 80% of them are not). 
GME pupils from a non-Gaelic family background come to 
understand Gaelic quickly and are encouraged to speak it as soon 
as they can and to continue speaking Gaelic (and only Gaelic) in 
the classroom. Immersion education, backed up by some targeted 
language teaching, is a highly effective method of teaching 
languages. By the time they leave primary school, most pupils in 
GME can communicate freely with other Gaelic speakers on a 
wide range of subjects and in most contexts. 
There are several reasons why GME is so successful as 
compared to the other two approaches referred to above — second 
language teaching and bilingual education. These include 
a) age — children start at an age (3 or younger) when they are 
very receptive to languages 

b) time — they are exposed to Gaelic for most of the school day 

c) use — they use Gaelic as they are learning it — 1.e. it is not just 
an academic exercise 

d) research shows that motivation is the key factor in language 
learning — in GME an all-Gaelic world is artificially 
established in the classroom and that creates a powerful 
incentive to learn the language — this above all is the key to the 
success of GME. 

GME has also been shown to support the efforts of Gaelic 
speaking parents to raise their children as first language Gaelic 
speakers, making the children much less likely to switch 
languages than hitherto. In the interests of balance, however, it 
should be said that some Gaelic speaking parents decide against 
GME for their children to avoid their Gaelic being influenced by 
the other pupils’ ‘Learner’ Gaelic. 


The impact of GME: a) the Gaelic competence of GME 
‘Learner’ pupils 

In order to begin to assess the impact of GME, it 1s necessary to 
ask whether GME is capable of producing Gaelic speakers who 
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are as fluent as the native speakers of the past. Most people 

assume that it is but that has not been objectively tested as yet, as 

far as I am aware. 

The standard tests of attainment in use in schools, such as 5-14 
and NQ, are not very helpful in this regard as the emphasis in them 
is on whether pupils can do certain narrowly defined tasks in the 
language rather than on their technical competence in Gaelic. I 
have drawn instead on the results of tests which I devised and 
conducted while working for the Highland Council, corroborated 
by my general quality assurance work in the schools. 

This shows that, by the end of primary school, GME pupils from 
a non-Gaelic background 
a) can use ‘basic order’ grammar without difficulty, albeit with 

occasional minor inaccuracies 

b) they have difficulty with ‘higher order’ grammar — i.e. the 
language of more formal speech or writing — either getting this 
wrong or, more usually, avoiding its use altogether, preferring 
simpler forms. These ‘higher order’ structures include: noun 
clauses (e.g. ‘a’ smaoineachadh gun do rinn? — usually this 
becomes ‘tha mi smaoineachadh, rinn e...’), passives with 
‘dol’ as an auxiliary (e.g. ‘chaidh an uinneag a 
bhristeadh’/‘chaidh mo leon’) and ways of expressing 
emphasis (e.g. °S e Murchadh a dhòirt am peant’ — in the test 
most pupils say ‘Dhòirt Murchadh am peant’ with the stress, 
as in English, on the name). 

c) although they have enough Gaelic to enable them to 
communicate effectively on most subjects, their vocabulary 
tends to lack variety — this 1s very noticeable in their writing 
which can be quite bland as a result — and in particular they 
lack a range of idiomatic expressions, tending to compensate 
for this by literally translating English idioms (e.g. “Dé tha e 
coimhead mar?’ for “What does it look like?’ — instead of “Co 
ris a tha e coltach?’). 

These shortcomings are being targeted in the schools, with some 
success, but the evidence from elsewhere in the world suggests 
that it may be hard to eradicate them completely. 

To summarise, non native speaking GME pupils tend to use a 
form of Gaelic characterised by a narrower range of syntax and 
vocabulary than traditional native speaker Gaelic and by 
occasional grammatical lapses, including a tendency to translate 
English grammar literally. We should bear in mind, though, that 
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failings such as translating English idioms can be found in native 
speaker Gaelic also - albeit not to the same extreme — and, more 
importantly, that GME learners can communicate effectively in 
most contexts. Maybe that is what matters. We may just have to 
accept, as has happened with French in Canada, that immersion 
teaching has natural limits and cannot quite match ‘mother 
tongue’ teaching. In other words, that we are likely to have in 
future, alongside native speaker Gaelic, something which is 
identifiable as ‘Gaelic medium Gaelic’, in the way that they have 
‘Immersion French’ 1n Canada. 


The impact of GME: b) its effect on the survival prospects of 
Gaelic in the Highlands 

There are nearly 4,000 pupils in GME nationally, around 1,300 of 
them in Highland. Most of these new Gaelic speakers have been 
created by Gaelic medium education. This 1s GME’s main 
contribution to the Gaelic revival in the Highlands and it is a 
crucially important one. 

However, while these new Gaelic speakers go some way to 
making up for the loss of older Gaelic speakers, their number still 
falls well short of ‘replacement level’. For example, the number of 
Gaelic speakers in Skye fell by 680 between 1991 and 2001, an 
average fall of about 70 a year. The number of new speakers 
coming through GME during that time was around 50 per year. In 
other words, the GME roll in Skye would have to more than 
double to achieve replacement level. The overall Highland and 
national numbers would have to treble. 

Nonetheless, the creation by GME of so many new Gaelic 
speakers has made a crucial contribution to the Gaelic revival, 
without which there would be little hope left for Gaelic. On that 
positive note, | will go on to assess some of the limitations of 
GME — from an RLS perspective. Specifically, I will focus on 
community, culture and family, which linguists like Joshua 
Fishman regard as crucial if languages are to survive in the longer 
term. 


Community 

As noted earlier, by around 1980 most Highland communities 
were at Stages 7 or 8 on Fishman’s scale and, specifically, they 
lacked Gaelic speakers ‘of child-raising age’. Has GME changed 
that — after all, in some areas up to 30% of pupils are in GME and 
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many of the first GM pupils are now themselves ‘of child-raising 
age’? 

The problem is that these new Gaelic speakers tend not to stay 
in their home areas. For example, around 30% of Skye pupils are 
in GME which means that Skye could be 1/3 Gaelic speaking 
again in the future — if there was no out- or in-migration. The 
reality is that, of the around 20 pupils in Portree High who took 
the Gàidhlig Higher in 2007, according to the school only a 
handful are still living in Skye. The new Gaelic speakers created 
by GME are, by definition, young and therefore likely to leave 
their home areas (which are mostly rural) for Further Education 
and employment (although some may return). 

This is not to say that GME is having no impact on Gaelic in 
these communities. In several areas for example, the assistants (or 
teachers) in the Gaelic nurseries and primary classrooms are 
young local people who have come through GME. That is a 
significant development as these jobs would have been difficult to 
fill in the past. To that extent GME is having some impact at 
community level. 

Nonetheless, its main product is likely to be a ‘diaspora’ of 
young Gaelic speakers, scattered throughout Scotland, and linked 
by virtual networks if at all, rather than the re-establishment of 
Gaelic speaking communities in the Highlands in the future. 


* * x * x 


5 


At present, GME pupils’ opportunity to use Gaelic in their 
communities is very limited. A survey carried out by the Highland 
Council in 2006 found that only 12% of GM primary and 8% of 
secondary pupils said that they used Gaelic on anything like a 
regular basis in the community, mainly because there were few 
situations where they could do so. 

Initiatives such as ‘Sradagan’ clubs, which provide fun 
activities in Gaelic for GME primary pupils, make a significant 
contribution but much more of this is needed. A feasibility survey 
was carried out for the Council in 2006 by Dr John Galloway on 
the capacity of the 20 Highland communities with GME to 
provide a wider range of Gaelic medium activities as a supportive 
framework for GME. Dr Galloway reported that there were very 
few Gaelic speakers in most of the areas concerned and that, of 
those he found, most were either already involved in Gaelic 
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activities or felt they were too old to play a part in, for example, 
running youth clubs. 

This is a big problem from an RLS point-of-view. When Joshua 
Fishman was in Inverness in 2004, as part of a lecture tour 
organised by Bord na Gaidhlig, someone in a school he visited 
told his wife, “Of course these children don’t speak Gaelic outside 
school, Mrs Fishman — they live in an English speaking world.” 
He referred to this in his lecture that evening, commenting that, if 
young people’s only experience of Gaelic is in school — i.e. if, 
having learned it, they have little opportunity to use it — we should 
not be surprised if they have no more regard for it in later life than 
they do for algebra! [It doesn’t seem to be having this effect in the 
short term, though: the primary school pupils surveyed mostly 
agreed that Gaelic was ‘very useful’ — despite also saying that they 
seldom used it outwith school! Fishman’s comment refers to their 
likely attitude in later life, of course. | 


x x x * * 


To sum up this section, GME has so far had only a limited impact 
on the use of Gaelic in Highland communities. However, there has 
been some movement on this recently. For example: the Welsh 
mentrau iaith community action programme is being looked at by 
Bord na Gaidhlig; the Scottish Government has recently made 
funding available for a Gaelic community projects scheme; a 
major conference on “Gaelic in the Community’ was held in 
Breasclete, Lewis, in late 2008; and there is talk of creating new 
Gaelic speaking communities under the banner of a new 
organisation, ‘Till’. Whatever comes of these ideas, at least there 
is beginning to be an awareness of the importance of re- 
establishing Gaelic in the community. 


Culture 

Only linguists and language teachers are motivated by language 
alone, according to Fishman. Language loyalty usually comes 
from other things, e.g. the perception by speakers that a language 
embodies, or symbolises, part of their personal or ethnic identity. 
If that perception is missing, speakers of the language in question 
are likely to lack the motivation needed to keep their language 
alive against the odds and their RLS efforts will probably not be 
successful in the long term. 
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Another linguist, RC Gardner, comes to much the same 
conclusion by different route. Gardner’s research shows that the 
key factor in language learning is motivation and that ‘integrative’ 
motivation — where the learner wants to be part of the ‘culture’ 
associated with the language — is more effective than 
‘instrumental’ motivation which relates to the language in 
isolation from its ‘culture’. 

It is important to stress that to linguists like Fishman and 
Gardner ‘culture’ means not just the arts (although the very real 
contribution of mods and fèisean to pupils’ sense of a Gaelic 
identity is acknowledged) but is a much more wide-ranging entity. 
The successful Maori language revival, for example, covers 
traditional religion, land rights, work practices and social customs 
as well as language. The Maori movement sees the language as 
just one part of ‘Maoriness’, albeit a very important part, as 
illustrated in their proverb, “Without Maori there is no 
Maoriness”’. 

Applying this to Gaelic, the question is, Does GME create 
‘Gaels’ — whatever we take that to mean — and not just ‘Gaelic 
speakers’? The short answer is, probably not. 

When Fishman visited the Central Primary School in 2004, he 
pointed out that all the books on show had been translated from 
English and appeared to reflect standard British middle class 
values. He could not find evidence of much ‘Gaelicness’. In his 
terms that was a problem — an opportunity missed to instil a strong 
sense of loyalty to Gaelic in these new Gaelic speakers. 

The curriculum taught through the medium of Gaelic in GME 
is, as Fishman sensed, almost identical to the mainstream Scottish 
curriculum. In any event, the concept of ‘Gaelicness’, which many 
speakers have a strong intuitive sense of, would need to be 
articulated in objective terms if it was to inform an alternative 
GME curriculum and little work has been done on that as yet. 


Family 

I turn, finally, to the crucial area of the family. Is the revival of 
Gaelic in the schools following through into the home, as RLS 
linguists say it must if languages are to survive? Accepting that 
the nature of the family is changing and in particular that its role 
in the socialisation of children is being diluted by other influences, 
the family still provides a context for language acquisition which, 
because of its intimate nature, can instil a powerful sense of 
loyalty to the ‘mother tongue’. 
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A survey carried out by the Highland Council in 2006 found that 
only 10% of the children in GME had two Gaelic speaking 
parents/carers, although a further 30% had at least one. When the 
P4-7 children themselves — around 400 of them -- were asked how 
often they used Gaelic in different situations, only 12% said that 
they used Gaelic regularly at home, mostly to older people (some 
of the other replies included ‘my dolls’ and ‘the dog’!). In RLS 
terms that is a serious weakness. 

This 1s compounded by the relative scarcity of home-based 
leisure resources, such as radio and television programmes for 
young people (notwithstanding the high quality of what little there 
is) and of book and (especially) [T-based recreational resources, 
including the games and socialising websites which are so much a 
part of young people’s leisure time. 


* * x * x 


The Maori language is the best example of a modern language 
revival programme which has been inspired by Fishman’s 
Reversing Language Shift and is closely based on his ideas to the 
extent of using RLS as a blueprint. 
Many minority language movements are now looking to the 
Maori revival as a model, in the way that they looked to Wales in 
the 1980s. 
At the 2005 Highland Council conference, ‘The Gaelic Revival: 
the way forward’, one of the keynote speakers was Tipene Chrisp, 
Policy Manager of the Ministry of Maori Development in New 
Zealand, who told the conference that 
a) in 1980 it was being predicted that the Maori language would 
be dead by 2010 

b) action to revitalise the language began in the early 1980s, with 
the emphasis on education and broadcasting 

c) the 1995 Maori Language National Conference agreed that 
education and broadcasting were not enough but that home 
and community language development should be added as key 
elements of the Language Strategy 

d) asa result of this the New Zealand Government developed an 
‘intervention logic’ to support Maori in the home and family. 
This 1s now the main focus of the Maori Language Strategy. 

Fishman, in Reversing Language Shift, gives unusually detailed 
advice on this: “Good RLS neighbourhood organisation ... must 
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include programmes designed to provide social support for older 
adolescents, young couples and families through the provision of 
RLS-oriented social workers and counsellors, the organisation of 
parent groups for a variety of purposes but for RLS-parenting as 
well, the organisation of drop-in centres for assistance with all 
family problems but for assistance with RLS as well.’ He goes on 
to advise that, ‘Such initially formal support systems should aim 
at generating informal or internal support systems within the 
families or neighbourhoods they serve so that the latter will have 
less and less need for the formal supports.’ 

Some of this is already happening in Gaelic. In the Highlands, 
for example, the Council’s Community Learning service runs 
workshops for parents on how they can use Gaelic in the home 
and CNSA also runs ‘Gaelic in the home’ classes. There are web- 
based support systems and Gaelic family residential events. 
However, these developments still have some way to go and, in 
particular, a radical attitudinal change is still needed for the most 
part by way of what Tipene Chrisp called ‘raising critical 
awareness’ of the importance of the family in language revival. 
Many people still see GME as the be-all and end-all, which will 
save Gaelic all on its own. 

Joshua Fishman in his writings has criticised the Gaelic revival 
in Scotland for what he calls its ‘well-nigh complete reliance on 
the schools and other higher order props such as broadcasting’ — 
at the expense of home and community, adding that ‘no language 
has been saved by the schools’. 

Fishman’s advice in his 2004 Inverness lecture was that the 
Gaelic movement should target ‘the new generation of adolescents 
and young adults’ coming through GME to make sure that they 
are positively motivated towards Gaelic to the extent that they will 
want to raise their own children as first language Gaelic speakers, 
thus restoring inter-generational transmission of the language. 

Simply persuading these young people to enrol their own 
children in GME is not enough, Fishman argued. If Gaelic goes 
down that road, 1.e. if it remains as reliant on the schools as it has 
been, each new generation ‘will have to start again at point zero’ 
and the outlook will be bleak. 

Fishman’s metaphor for this over-reliance on the school is that 
it is like “blowing air into a tyre which still has a puncture’. Gaelic 
is in decline because parents stopped passing it on to their 
children: that 1s the puncture. ‘Blowing air in’ stands for GME — 
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it can help temporarily — but the RLS message is that Gaelic will 
not be on a secure footing until the puncture is repaired and the 
creation of new Gaelic speakers comes to be seen, once more, as 
the responsibility of the family. 


x x x $ x 


The Gaelic revival in the Highlands had to start in the schools: 
inter-generational transmission couldn’t happen until there was, 
once more, a generation in the Highlands of Gaelic speakers ‘of 
child-raising age’. 

Thanks to GME, there are now 3/4,000 young people across 
Scotland, a new generation of Gaelic speakers which could turn 
the RLS dream into reality by re-establishing Gaelic as a mother 
tongue. A small research project commissioned by the Highland 
Council in 2006 and 2007 looked into the chances of this 
happening. Bearing in mind Fishman’s advice to target 
‘adolescents and young adults’, the project contacted 100 senior 
pupils in secondary schools and 50 who had left school in the last 
few years, all of whom had come through GME. 

Most of the secondary pupils expressed positive attitudes to 
Gaelic. For example, 62% said that they would ‘seriously 
consider’ enrolling their children in GME and 40% that they 
would consider raising their children as Gaelic speakers. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, youngsters from Gaelic speaking families were 
much more likely to regard speaking Gaelic to children in the 
home as ‘very important’, whereas a significant proportion of the 
rest thought it ‘unimportant’. 

The post-school group gave even more positive responses. Of 
the 50 who responded — all in 18-26 age range — 91% said that 
they would ‘seriously consider’ GME for their own children and 
84% that they would ‘seriously consider’ raising their families as 
Gaelic-speakers. 

While these figures are encouraging, there is other evidence 
which urges caution, including the fact that language revivals 
which have been running for longer — e.g. in Welsh and Irish — 
have found it very difficult to re-establish inter-generational 
transmission once it has gone. 

Also, there may have been an unintended bias in the selection of 
the post-school group in particular, in that those who have 
retained an interest in Gaelic are obviously easier to trace than 
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those who haven't. There may have been an element also of the 
youngsters telling the researcher, who was known to them in 
another context, what they thought she wanted to hear. 

In any event, even if they meant what they said, it cannot be 
assumed that it will happen of its own accord. This new generation 
of Gaelic speakers, as Fishman said, will need targeting and 
careful nurturing. That 1s not happening as yet but hopefully it 
will. 


The Western Isles: a digression 

I have confined my analysis of GME to the Highlands since that 
is the area I know best but the Western Isles is clearly a very 
important area also. In RLS terms it has the advantage over 
Highland that many GME pupils there have Gaelic speaking 
families — especially if grandparents are taken into account — live 
in communities where the language is in everyday use and usually 
have a strong sense of Island identity. All that should make the 
GME experience more meaningful to them and therefore more 
likely to be effective in RLS terms. 

Against that, it has to be said that the Western Isles numbers are 
worryingly low. It was noted above that the 70% of 3-15s who 
spoke Gaelic in 1981 had fallen to 50% by 1991. At the present 
time, only around 25% of Island primary pupils are in GME. 
Although there are also native speakers who are not in GME, it 
seems likely that the proportion of Gaelic speaking 3-15 year olds 
will have fallen significantly again by the time of the 201] 
National Census. 

Given that the Western Isles contain most of the remaining 
Gaelic heartland, this 1s a prediction that gives considerable cause 
for concern. 


Conclusions: a) Gaelic in the Highlands 
The main role played by GME in the Gaelic revival has been to 
create new Gaelic speakers in 20 areas of the Highlands where the 
community itself had, for the most part, lost the ability to do so. 
That has been a crucial contribution. Without GME, it is likely 
that by now, all across the Highlands, Gaelic would be fast 
approaching Fishman’s Stage 8 where languages are spoken only 
by ‘isolated old folks’. 

There are, however, limits to the difference that any school 
system can make: in particular, it can only influence home and 
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community indirectly and it is in these domains that the survival 
of Gaelic will be decided in the long term. 

This needs new thinking — in particular a realisation that the 
school cannot do it all on its own — and a re-orientation of effort 
on the part of the Gaelic movement as happened in New Zealand 


starting to happen here in Scotland, including the Highlands, 
although it has some way to go. 


Conclusions: b) The application of Fishman’s Reversing 
Language Shift to Gaelic 

Reversing Language Shift offers a complete paradigm of language 
revival (which some minorities have sought to apply in its 
entirety). The analysis of the Gaelic revival in this paper is set 
against selected key principles of RLS, while tacitly recognising 
the importance of the rest, including what Fishman calls the 
‘higher order domains’ — his Stages 5-1 — i.e. education, 
broadcasting, legal status, language planning and public life. 

The most important of the RLS key principles is the re- 
establishment of inter-generational language transmission. This is 
seen as an essential prerequisite to successful, long term language 
revival and is therefore the main goal of RLS. As Fishman wrote 
in 1991: ‘Stage 6 cannot be jumped over or ignored ... if this stage 
is not satisfied, all else can amount to no more than biding time.’ 

By 1980, Gaelic had almost ceased to be passed on from one 
generation to the next and there were few Gaelic speaking parents 
left in most areas. The first step in reversing the decline of Gaelic, 
therefore, had to be the creation of a new generation of Gaelic 
speakers ‘of child raising age’. Over the past 25 years Gaelic 
medium education has brought around 1,000 young Highlanders 
to an acceptable level of fluency, creating a platform for this next 
step. 

The oldest of the new generation of Gaelic speakers which has 
been created (in the main) by GME are now approaching thirty 
years of age and may be expected to have families of their own in 
the near future. The main evidence that the GME-led Gaelic 
revival has ‘taken’ will be that their children are raised as mother 
tongue Gaelic speakers. 

Whether this happens or not will depend on how strongly 
motivated these new Gaelic speakers are towards reversing the 
language’s decline. This is where community, culture and the 
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home come into play in the RLS paradigm. Together they can 
provide both a supportive context for GME now and a strong 
motivation for the re-establishment of inter-generational 
transmission in the future. 

There have been some advances in all three domains. However, 
a great deal still remains to be done to ensure that Gaelic medium 
education does not operate in a near vacuum and that its effects 
are lasting. 


FOILLSEACHADH SA GHAIDHLIG 
LISA STOREY 
13mh An Gearran, 2009 


Gheibhear fiosrachadh gu math farsaing agus cuideachail mu 
fhoillseachadh sa Ghaidhlig san leabhar The Companion to Gaelic 
Scotland a dheasaich Ruairidh MacThomais. Tha da leabhar eile a 
chuidicheas gus dealbh a thoirt air eachdraidh foillsichidh 
Gáidhlig. °S iad sin na catalogan Scottish Gaelic Union Catalogue 
agus 20th Century Publications in Scottish Gaelic. Bha a’ chiad 
fhear deasaichte ann an 1984 le Mairi Nic Fhearghais agus Anna 
NicMhathain airson Leabharlann Nàiseanta na h-Alba. ’S e 
Dòmhnall Iain MacLeòid a dheasaich am fear eile ’s chaidh 
fhoillseachadh ann an 1980. 

Tha a’ chiad fhear a’ toirt dhuinn fiosrachadh mu na ciad 
leabhraichean Gàidhlig a chaidh riamh an cur an clò, suas gu 
1984, ag innse cò na buidhnean no na foillsichearan a thug a-mach 
iad agus — rud a tha gu math feumail — càite an lorgar lethbhreacan 
dhiubh, ann an leabharlannan air feadh na dùthcha mar eisimpleir, 
far am faodar am faicinn. Tha an leabhar aig Dòmhnall Iain 
MacLeòid a’ dèanamh caran an aon rud ach chan eil e a’ dol air 
ais gu toiseach foillsichidh. 

Bhon uair sin, tha catalogan gu math slàn air nochdadh bho 
Chomhairle nan Leabhraichean a’ toirt fiosrachaidh dhuinn mu na 
leabhraichean a th’ air nochdadh agus a tha fhathast ann an clo. 

Ged nach eilear ag innse dè an àireamh dhe gach leabhar a 
chaidh a chlò-bhualadh aig an àm, thathar ag ainmeachadh an 
fheadhainn a chaidh a chlò-bhualadh barrachd air aon turas, 
feadhainn dhiubh iomadh turas, a’ sealltainn gu robh iarraidh air 
barrachd ’s a chaidh fhoillseachadh an toiseach. Bhiodh e 
inntinneach do dh’fhoillsichearan an lath’ an-diugh àireamhan 
mar sin fhaicinn. 

Bha deagh adhbhar aig na ciad fhoillsichearan de dh'aon 
leabhar sònraichte airson an obair a rinn iadsan oir bha fhios aca 
gu robh iarraidh mhór aig sluagh na dùthcha air na leabhraichean 
a chlò-bhuail iad. Bha e mar gum biodh acras mor am measg an t- 
sluaigh air an son. Co air tha mi bruidhinn? Dé ach am Bioball 
agus sgriobhaidhean eile a bha spioradail no a’ bualadh air 
creideamh. Chi sibh liosta as dèidh liosta dhe na Biobaill, na 
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Sailm agus sgriobhaidhean spioradail eile a nochd san Scottish 
Gaelic Union Catalogue. Nochd an t-uabhas dhiubh am measg an 
t-sluaigh bliadhna as deidh bliadhna bhon a chaidh a’ chiad 
Bhioball fhoillseachadh ann an 1807. (Chaidh Sailm: ‘An ceud 
chaogad do Shalmaidh Dhaibhidh’ fhoillsechadh gu math na bu 
traithe na sin, ann an 1659.) Agus b’ e creideamh cuideachd a thug 
dhuinn a’ chiad leabhar a nochd riamh ann an Gaidhlig ann an 


1567: b° e sin eadartheangachadh le Iain Carswell dhen Book of 


Common Order fon ainm Foirm na n-Urrnuidheadh. 

Gheibhear annasan gu leòr am measg pàirt dhe na bileagan 
beaga mu chreideamh a bha a’ nochdadh a bharrachd air na 
Biobaill fhèin. Dh’ fhosgail mi an catalog gu cabhagach aon latha 
agus laigh mo shuil air an fhear seo: Neamh agus mar a gheibhear 
do n ionad ud. Abair togail dha do spiorad! °S ann ann an 
Tunbridge Wells a chaidh a chlo-bhualadh. 

Tha na catalogan gar toirt an uair sin gu beul-aithris agus 
bàrdachd. Bìobaill, beul-aithris agus bàrdachd, ma-thà. Iad uile 
làn deagh Ghàidhlig, cainnt bheairteach. 

A thaobh beul-aithris, nochd pàirt dhen stuth luachmhor a 
chaidh a chruinneachadh le daoine bha °g obair gu dicheallach do 
dh Iain Og He, an cruinneachadh bu mhotha dhe a’ nochdadh fon 
ainm Popular Tales of the West Highlands. Agus an uair sin, an 
cruinneachadh ainmeil aig Alasdair Mac Ille Mhìcheil leis an 
ainm Carmina Gadelica. Ach tha gu leòr dhe na chruinnich iad 
fhathast gun fhoillseachadh ’s e ann an Leabharlann Nàiseanta na 
h-Alba agus an Leabharlann Oilthigh Dhùn Eidinn. 

Saoilidh mi nach robh na cruinnichidhean sin ag amas air na 
Gaidheil fhèin: an robhar a’ faireachdainn gum bu chòir feuchainn 
ri sealltainn dhan t-saoghal a-muigh na seudan a bha ri fhaighinn 
nan robh Gàidhlig agad! Ach co-dhiù, bha eadar-theangachadh gu 
Beurla sna leabhraichean sin; gu dearbh, san edition a th’ agamsa 
dhe na West Highland Tales, a chaidh fhoillseachadh ann an 1900, 
tha an clò a th’ air a chleachdadh sa Bheurla nas motha na an clò 
a th’ air a’ Ghaidhlig! 

Bidh mi a’ smaointinn air an seo uaireannan nuair a chi mi na 
fo-thiotalan Beurla air programan Gaidhlig air an telebhisean. Tha 
sinn ga dheanamh fhathast! 

'S dócha ged-thà nach robh na sgoilearan a chruinnich ’s a 
fhuair an stuth seo ann an clo a’ faireachdainn gum biodh ùidh aig 
na Gaidheil fhéin air na sgeulachdan ’s am beul-aithris a 
leughadh: nach robh tad aig moran air an teangaidh? °S ged a bha 
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deannan Ghaidheil air leughadh ionnsachadh bhon Bhioball, bha 
deannan cuideachd nach robh fhathast comasach air leughadh. 

Ach lean an cleachdadh a bha seo gu ire mhòr — am mineachadh 
a bha seo a bha na sgoilearan a’ dèanamh ann am Beurla air stuth 
Gàidhlig — nuair a chaidh tòiseachadh air cruinnichidhean de 
bhàrdachd ’s de dh’ orain a dheasachadh ’s am faighinn ann an clo. 
Seadh, nuair a bha sgoilearan a’ sgriobhadh mu dheidhinn nam 
bard ’s an cuid bàrdachd ’s uaireannan a’ toirt breithneachadh air 
diofar seòrsa litreachais, glè thric ’s e Beurla a chleachdadh iad. °S 
e call a bha seo, saoilidh mi. Cha robh tad a’ dèanamh adhartas 
mor ann a bhith a’ toirt dhuinn an seòrsa cainnt tha dhìth air 
Gàidhlig airson measadh a dhèanamh air litreachas. Tha a h-uile 
cànan feumach an-dràst ’s a-rithist air leudachadh a thaobh faclan 
agus dòigh mineachaidh ann an diofar chuspairean: mura faigh 1 
an leudachadh seo tha i buailteach air fàs cumhang, tioram. 

Bha mi toilichte fhaicinn gun ann an Gaidhlig a-mhàin a nochd 
aon edition dhen bhàrdachd aig lain MacCodruim a dheasaich 
Uilleam MacMhathain, ach b’ ann airson sgoiltean a nochd e mar 
seo: thàinig edition eile a-mach leis an eadartheangachadh 
àbhaisteach gu Beurla agus an ro-ràdh ann am Beurla. 

Gheibhear eisimpleirean bho lain MacAonghuis ann a’ 
feadhainn dhe na pàipearan a sgriobh esan san leabhar Dùthchas 
nan Gàidheal ’s e a’ sgriobhadh gu tur ann an Gàidhlig mu 
bhàrdachd no litreachas eile. Mar eisimpleir, seo criomag bheag 
dhe na sgrìobh e mu Òran na Comhachaig: 

“Chan aithne dhomh gu bheil leithid de thuigse air mòralachd 
agus air laigead is giorrad na beatha seo air an cothlamadh na 
chèile san aon dealbhachadh an àite sam bith eile nar “n ealain. Gu 
dearbha, theirinn-sa gu robh ‘Òran na Comhachaig’ cho 
miorailteach ri dad sam bith a chaidh riamh a dhèanamh ann an 
Gàidhlig. Tha e achrannach ann an rithim is achrannach ann an 
aignidhean agus tha e soilleir gearrte: drùiteach le iargain, mòrail 
le moladh is le miann — meas air daoine is air dùthaich; aoibhneas 
ga dhèanamh is uaill as a bhith beò. Chan eil mi fhìn a’ creidsinn 
gun d’ fhuair Domhnall mac Fhionnlaoigh nan Dàn fhathast a àite 
dligheach am measg baird Alba.” 

B’ fhearr leam gu robh lain MacAonghuis agus sgoilearan eile 
air barrachd dhen t-seórsa measaidh seo a dhéanamh ann an 
Gàidhlig. Gheibhte leudachadh mor bho a leithid air dòighean 
measaidh, le cainnt iomchaidh na chois. 
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Ach air ais gu foillseachadh fhèin: b’ e a’ bhàrdachd aig 
Alasdair MacMhaighstir Alasdair a’ chiad chruinneachadh 
bardachd a nochd ann an clo. Bha seo sa bhliadhna 1751. B’ e seo 
Ais-eiridh na sean chanoin Albannaich no An nuadh òranaiche 
Gaidhealach. Ach, cha robh companaidhean mar Acair no Gairm 
ann aig an am sin dham faodadh sgriobhadair a chuid bardachd no 
eile a chur. An robh aig Alasdair MacMhaighstir Alasdair an 
cruinneachadh fhaighinn ann an clo e fhéin? Mar tha sgriobhte sa 
chatalog bha an cruinneachadh seo “clò-bhuailt an Duneidinn gu 
feum an úghdair”. Ach shaoilinn gun e fear a bh’ ann am 
MacMhaighstir Alasdair nach robh ro dhiùid, aig an robh fios gun 
e stuth math a bha e air a chruthachadh agus gum b’ fheuch 
fhaighinn ann an clo! Agus bha e ceart ’s nochd a’ bhàrdachd aige 
a-rithist agus a-rithist as déidh sin. 

Bha baird eile cuideachd a b’ fheudar oidhirpean a dhéanamh 
gus an stuth a chruthaich iad fhaighinn air a chlò-bhualadh, fiù ’s 
Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir. Chaidh a’ chiad chruinneachadh 
aigesan a chlo-bhualadh, mar tha sgriobhte sa chatalog, ‘Orain 
Ghaidhealach. Dun-eidin: clodh-bhuailt le A. MacDhonuil airson 
an ùghdair, 1768’. Agus a-rithist, ann a 1790, ‘clo-bhuailt gu féim 
an ughdair’. As déidh sin, nuair a bha e air fas ainmeil, bha 
foillsichearan gu leór deónach an stuth aige a thoirt a-mach. 
Chaidh pàirt dhen bhàrdachd aigesan fhoillseachadh fiù ’s ann an 
Gaidhlig agus Frangais, air a chlò-bhualadh le Northern Counties 
Newspaper and Printing Pub. Co, 1929. 

Bha bàird air leth tàlantach a’ cruthachadh stuth Gàidhlig san 
ochdamh agus san naoidheamh linn deug. Tha sinne air leth 
fortanach gun deach beairteas mar seo a chur ann an clò ’s gu bheil 
obair nam bàrd chliùiteach sin againn a-nist ann an leabhraichean. 
Bha foillsichearan eadar-dhealaichte a’ faighinn an stuth seo air a 
chlò-bhualadh leithid Alasdair MacLabhrainn ann an Glaschu, 
John Grant ann an Dùn Èideann, A. Gardner ann am Pàislig, 
MacLaclainn agus Stiubhart an Dùn Èideann, Northern Counties 
Newspaper and Printing and Publishing ann an Inbhir Nis, 
Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir Nis, an Scottish Gaelic Texts Society 
agus Oliver and Boyd. Sin direach feadhainn dhiubh. 

Sin beagan mu dheidhinn nam Bioball, a’ bheul-aithris agus a’ 
bhàrdachd. 

Chaidh mi thairis sna catalogan air an seòrsa stuth eile a bha a’ 
nochdadh an uair sin. Bha sgriobhadairean eile ann a bha a’ 
feuchainn ri piosan dràma, sgeulachdan goirid, fiu’s nobhail no 
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dha a chruthachadh. Saoil an robh iad a’ faireachdainn nach robh 
Gaidhlig a’ dol a bhith beo air bardachd a-mhain? Chan e a h-uile 
duine a leughas bàrdachd airson tlachd, no aig a bheil uidh ann am 
beul-aithris no a bhios a’ leughadh a’ Bhiobaill. Ach b’ e 
sgrìobhadairean a bha seo co-dhiù aig an robh liut airson a bhith 
a’ sgrìobhadh stuth leithid drama agus ficsean. Agus bha feum 
mor air stuth meadhanach aotrom mar sin. Beag air bheag, 
thoisich sgriobhadh mar seo air nochdadh: dealbhan-chluich le 
Domhnall Mac na Ceardaich, lain MacCarmaig agus eile, agus 
nobhailean mar Dun Alainn, An t-Ogha Mor agus Cailin 
Sgitheanach. 

Bha fiù ’s Eoin G. MacFhionghain, a bha gu math ainmeil ann 
an saoghal na Gàidhlig, air eadar-theangachadh a dhèanamh air 
stòiridh le Thomas Hardy, The Three Strangers, An Triùir 
Choigreach. Bha seo an an 1944. 

Bha An Comann Gaidhealach air tòiseachadh air stuth 
fhoillseachadh airson clann, rannan agus stòiridhean beaga. Bha 
feum mòr air a leithid agus air stuth-leughaidh a ghabhadh 
cleachdadh sna sgoiltean. Gu mì-fhortanach, cha do chùm tad a’ 
dol fada gu leòr le foillseachadh mar seo, agus airson mòran 
bhliadhnaichean bha dith mhòr ann de stuth dhan òigridh. 

Ach a’ coimhead air ais air an àm a bha seo, gheibh duine a’ 
faireachdainn gu robh droch fheum aig cùisean foillsichidh air 
stiùireadh air choreigin agus gu h-àraid air airgead. Bha 
sgrìobhadairean tàlantach ann, ach bhiodh uaireannan aca fhèin 
air na clo-bhualadairean a phàigheadh. Agus ’s dòcha gun robh 
iad uile air a bhith comasach air mòran eile stuth a thoirt dhuinn 
na ’n robh iad air taic agus brosnachadh fhaighinn. 

'S tha sin gar toirt air ais gu Ruairidh MacThòmais a chaidh 
ainmeachadh mar-thà. Bha buaidh mhòr aig MacThòmais air mar 
a thàinig adhartas ann am foillseachadh. Ann an 1952 thòisich e 
fhèin agus Fionnlagh Dòmhnallach an ràitheachan Gairm. Bha an 
iris seo air leth cudromach gus sgrìobhadairean ùra a 
bhrosnachadh gu sgriobhadh air a h-uile seòrsa cuspair a 
bharrachd air bàrdachd agus sgeulachdan goirid. 

Bha MacThòmais gu math mothachail air mar a chuidich irisean 
beaga eile a’ Ghàidhlig san dòigh seo agus tha pios fada aige san 
leabhar The Companion to Gaelic Scotland a’ sealltainn na bha 
ann dhiubh, ged nach do mhair feadhainn aca mòran 
bhliadhnaichean. Bha feadhainn dhiubh deasaichte thall thairis 
agus bha moladh mòr aig MacThòmais air an t-saothair gu “n 
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deach luchd-deasachaidh gus deagh sgriobhadh fhoillseachadh 
annta: irisean mar Teachdaire nan Gaidheal, an Teachdaire 
Gaidhealach, MacTalla, Cuairtear na Coille, Guth na Bliadhna 
agus mòran eile. Tha e ag ainmeachadh nan cuspairean a nochd 
ann an aon iris: artaigeilean mu dheidhinn deoch ga ghabhail aig 
tiodhlaigean; cunntas air geama iomain; Balla Mòr Shìona; mar a 
choimheadar às dèidh sheilleanan — seo, a bharrachd air na rudan 
àbhaisteach mar foghlam Gaidhlig, ursgeulan agus laoidhean 
spioradail! Bha An Cabairneach à Sgoil Phort Righ air a mholadh 
gu mòr airson a’ chuid sgrìobhaidh a bha cho aotrom seach an 
seòrsa stuth air an robhar eòlach. 

Nochd a’ chiad chlo-bhualadh dhen bhàrdachd ainmeil aig 
Somhairle Macllleathain “Dàin do Eimhir” ann an 1943. 

Bha mi smaointinn nuair a bha mi a’ leughadh mu gach gluasad 
a bha seo gu robh an t-uabhas dhaoine tàlantach ann thairis nam 
bliadhnaichean a’ cur ri beairteas sgriobhaidh. Ach ged a bha gu 
leòr a dh’fhoillsichearan ann an siud ’s an seo a bha air taic a thoirt 
dhaibh agus a bha air an stuth aca fhaighinn ann an clò, cha robh 
aon chompanaidh shònraichte ann a bhiodh aithnichte mar 
bhuidheann aig an robh amas soilleir, làidir stuth Gàidhlig 
fhaighinn air fhoillseachadh. An uair sin, ann an 1964, a 
bharrachd air an ràitheachan Gairm, thòisich MacThòmais an 
companaidh foillseachaidh, leis an aon ainm, Gairm. Tha fhios gu 
robh airgead glè ghann fhathast airson cosgaisean clò-bhualaidh a 
phàigheadh, agus mu dheireadh, chaidh Comhairle nan 
Leabhraichean — no An Comann Leabhraichean mar a bh’ air an 
toiseach — a stèidheachadh ann an 1968. Tro ùine fhuaireadh aonta 
bho Chomhairle nan Ealan gum biodh cnap airgid ga thoirt dha 
Comhairle nan Leabhraichean gach bliadhna a dh’ fhaodadh iad a 
chleachdadh gus taic a chur ri foillsichearan Gàidhlig mu 
choinneimh cosgaisean clò-bhualaidh gu h-àraid. Tha an taic sin 
fhathast ga thoirt do Chomhairle nan Leabhraichean agus tha Bòrd 
na Gàidhlig air tòiseachadh ri taic-airgid a thoirt dhaibh 
cuideachd. Mar sin, fhuair foillseachadh Gàidhlig spionnadh ùr ri 
linn an obair a rinn Ruairidh MacThomais agus daoin’ eile a bha 
'g obair còmhla ris aig an àm sin ’s fhuair sgriobhadairean ùra 
misneachd agus brosnachadh. 

Beag air bheag dh’fhas sinn eòlach air a’ bhàrdachd ùr. Fhuair 
sinn nobhail no dhà agus sgeulachdan goirid bho leithd Iain 
Crichton Mac a Ghobhainn. Thàinig sgriobhadh sgeulachdan 
goirid air adhart gu mòr, gu h-àraid a thaobh stoidhle, agus chaidh 
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deannan chruinnichidhean fhoillseachadh bho ughdaran leithid 
lain Moireach, Cailean MacCoinnich, Dómhnall lain 
Maclomhair. Bha farpaisean sgrìobhaidh a bha am BBC a’ cur air 
dòigh a’ cuideachadh ùghdaran úra a lorg ’s a bhrosnachadh. 

Thòisich a’ chompanaidh foillsichidh Acair ann an 1977 agus 
tha iad a’ dol fhathast a’ foillseachadh measgachadh le 
leabhraichean Gaidhlig airson clann agus inbhich, leabhraichean 
Beurla agus leabhraichean dà-chànanach. Tha a dha na thri 
chompanaidhean beaga eile ann cuideachd mar Clar, Clann Tuirc, 
Brigh agus Leabhraichean Beaga. Tha leabhraichean do chlann 
óga agus do dheugairean a’ nochdadh bho feadhainn dhe na 
companaidhean sin, leabhraichean air a’ bheil feum gle mhor ’s 
barrachd òigridh a-nist a’ faighinn foghlam tro mheadhan na 
Gàidhlig. 

Tha Storlann a’ deasachadh leabhraichean agus stuth eile air a 
bheil feum aig sgoiltean ma tha iad a’ dol a libhrigeadh foghlam 
tro mheadhan na Gaidhlig. °S ann bho Bhòrd na Gaidhlig a tha an 
t-airgead a’ tighinn airson seo. Tha Bord na Gaidhlig a’ 
maoineachadh an t-sreath ficsean ùr bho Chomhairle nan 
Leabhraichean — Ur-Sgeul — cuideachd. 

Tha Ur-Sgeul gu math inntinneach leis mar tha sgriobhadairean 
ùra air nochdadh agus air tòrr misneachd agus cuideachadh 
fhaighinn bhon Chomhairle. Gheibh iad pàigheadh airson an cuid 
sgriobhaidh, rud a tha gu math iomchaidh. ’S e saothair mhòr a th’ 
ann nobhail meadhanach fada a chruthachadh. 

Nochd còig thar fhichead leabhar san t-sreath Ur-sgeul bhon 
thòisich e, nobhailean agus sgeulachdan goirid. Sin ann an còig 
bliadhna! Abair saothair! Agus saoilidh mi gu bheil iad uile air an 
deagh dhealbhachadh. Tha na sgeulachdan goirid — An Claigeann 
aig Damien Hirst agus Sgeulachdan Eile — a tha direach air 
nochdadh bho Chomhairle nan Leabhraichean gu math 
inntinneach cuideachd. Thàinig aon sgriobhadair air fhichead air 
adhart le stòiridh ris an deach gabhail airson a’ chruinnichidh seo. 
Tha feadhainn dhe na h-ùghdaran sin gu math òg agus ’s e 
Gàidhlig ionnsachadh a rinn cuid dhiubh. Tha feadhainn aca a’ 
beachdachadh cuideachd air an tuilleadh a sgriobhadh. 

Stad an ràitheachan Gairm air nochdadh ann an 2003. Thathar 
an dòchas gun cùm Gath, a thàinig na àite, ach le na h-aon seòrsa 
amasan, a’ dol. Chan eil e furasta daoine fhaighinn a ni an obair 
chruaidh a tha a dhìth air a leithid. Nuair a thòisich an ràitheachan 
Gairm, bha an dithist luchd-deasachaidh le chèile òg agus lan 
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spionnaidh. An-diugh, tha gu leòr a dhaoine tàlantach òg air an 
tàladh gu saoghal craobh-sgaoilidh, gu h-àraid an telebhisean. 
Agus có a mhiontraigeadh a ràdh gu bheil obair air sgriobhadh 
agus deasachadh stuth a thig a-mach na iris no na leabhar Gàidhlig 
nas cudromaiche na an obair a dh’fheumar a dhèanamh gus 
prògram tarraingeach airson a’ sgrion a chruthachadh. Tha feum 
air na dhà: daoine a sgrìobhas stuth math macmeanmach airson 
prògraman rèidio agus telebhisean agus daoine a dheasaicheas 
leabhraichean no irisean a leughas sinn. 

Rinneadh strì mhòr gus adhartas a dhèanamh ann an obair 
craobh-sgaoilidh. Feumar strì a dhèanamh cuideachd gus an 
suidheachadh ann an obair foillseachaidh leabhraichean a 
dhèanamh nas fhallaine na tha e a thaobh airgead agus luchd- 
obrach. Tha feum air moran a bharrachd luchd-obrach a bhiodh a’ 
dèiligeadh le deasachadh, margaidheachd agus reic, a bheireadh 
stiùireadh do dh’fhoillsichearan, do sgrìobhadairean agus do 
luchd-dealbhaidh, agus a dheanadh barrachd oidhirpean gus na 
leabhraichean a th’ ann fhaighinn a-mach am measg an t-sluaigh. 
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GUTHAN GALLTA ANN AN CUBAIDEAN GAIDHEALACH 
Nineteenth century preachers who learned Gaelic 


Rev. DR R. MACLEOD 
13th March, 2009 


What do the following people have in common, apart from the fact 
that they are ministers? 


Sir James Cameron Lees, Dean of the Order of the Thistle, 
minister of the High Kirk of Edinburgh, St. Giles’ Cathedral. 


James MacGregor, minister of St. Cuthbert’s, one of the 
prestigious Edinburgh churches, chaplain to Queen Victoria. 


John Swanson, minister of the Small Isles, occupant of the 
“Floating Manse”, schoolmate and friend of Hugh Miller, the 
Cromarty-born geologist and man of letters. 


David Carment, minister of Duke Street Gaelic Chapel in 
Glasgow and later of Rosskeen Free Church, described as “a 
frequent and forceful speaker in Church courts.” 


Alexander Beith, Free Church Moderator, writer, Doctor of 
Divinity from Princeton University. 

W. S. McDougall, born in Strangford in Northern Ireland, Free 
Church minister in Raasay and later in Fodderty and Contin. 


John Macleod, Principal of the Free Church College in 
Edinburgh, author of a significant study, Scottish Theology in 
relation to Church History since the Reformation. 

Kenneth MacRae, who was for over thirty years pastor of the 
largest Free Church of Scotland congregation in Scotland. 


The bond that links the above names is that they are all 
examples of nineteenth century ministers who learned Gaelic. 
Some of them had to start virtually from scratch. Others had at 
least a Gaelic background, and had some contact with Gaelic- 
speakers in their young days, although they still had to improve 
their knowledge of the language in order to become fluent enough 
to preach in canan nan Gaidheal. 

In the course of this paper I shall try to answer the intriguing 
question as to why men from such differing upbringings should 
have such a strong desire to obtain competency in the ancient 
language of the Gaels, becoming so proficient as to be able to 
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conduct worship in Gaelic to the approval of congregations who 
had a critical ear for both fluency of language and soundness of 
theology. 

It is one thing to learn to read or write Gaelic or even converse 
in the language. It is quite another matter to be able to 
communicate effectively in the pulpit. 

The motivation behind someone wanting to learn Gaelic, today 
and yesterday, is always interesting and illuminating. In our own 
generation there are more people than at any point in history who 
are learning Gaelic by many different methods. 

On occasions when I am asked to conduct a series of classes for 
Gaelic learners, I usually hand out a questionnaire which includes 
a question about why the students wish to gain a knowledge of the 
ancient language of Scotland. 

The answers in the questionnaire can be thought-provoking. 

Quite a number of learners, especially hill-walkers, will say 
they have a particular interest in the meaning of placenames in the 
Highlands and Islands. Others may have had a parent or 
grandparents who spoke Gaelic although the language was not 
passed down to them. One student answered the question about 
why he wanted to learn Gaelic in this way: “So that I know what 
people are saying about me in pubs when I go up north”. 

Another issue which might still be of interest today is the 
methods used by learners of Gaelic in past generations for 
improving their knowledge of the language. In the twenty first 
century we have a variety of techniques to help those wishing to 
learn Gaelic, books, tapes and videos, classes at schools and 
colleges, lessons on radio and television, support from the 
internet, tools which were not at the disposal of nineteenth century 
divinity students or ministers with little or no Gaelic. 


JAMES MACGREGOR (1832-1910) 

In 1829 Thomas Chalmers calculated that there were six times as 
many divinity students in the Church of Scotland as there were 
vacancies to absorb them.’ As a result of this surplus of preachers, 
young Scots who had been taught in a theological college might 
have to spend years as tutors to a wealthy family, as parish 
schoolmasters, or as assistants to ministers before being settled in 
a parish of their own. 

One result of this dearth of vacant parishes was that a number of 
students who had not been familiar with Gaelic in their youth 
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decided to learn the language in order to give them a better chance 
of securing a parish in the Highlands if they were unsuccessful in 
being presented to a Lowland charge. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century a number of Gaelic chapels were established in 
the cities and in towns in the south where there were 
concentrations of Gaelic speakers who had moved from the 
Highlands to find employment in factories. 

The Disruption of 1843 meant that the Church of Scotland was 
left with a large number of vacancies in the Highlands and Islands. 
At that time there were 206 parishes belonging to the Established 
Church in the Gaelic-speaking areas. Of that number almost a half 
— 101 — seceded and joined the Free Church of Scotland.’ 

One such young man who learned Gaelic in the hope of 
increasing his chances of becoming a parish minister in the 
Church of Scotland was a native of Perthshire called James 
MacGregor. He was born in the farmhouse of Brownhill, near 
Scone on | lth July 1832. 

From his earliest days James had set his mind on becoming a 
minister. Although he was born in Perthshire, which had a large 
percentage of Gaelic speakers in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, he did not come from a family background where Gaelic 
was the language of the home. Looking back over his life, 
MacGregor was later to recall, “Seeing myself such a poor little 
figure, I took to learning Gaelic, to fit myself for the only charge 
I thought from my personal appearance I could expect to be called 
to, namely, that of a Highland parish.” 

The fact that Wee MacGregor, as he was known, did become 
competent to preach in the language of the Gael is shown by the 
fact that his biographer refers to a Gaelic sermon of his on 
Ecclesiastes xii: 1, (Cuimhnich a-nis do Chruthaidhear ann an 
laithean d’oige.). On the manuscript of the sermon the minister 
had written this note, “Preached by me before the Gaelic Society 
in the Town Church of St. Andrews.’ 

As things turned out, James MacGregor did not have to look for 
a parish in the Highlands of Scotland. For many years he was the 
popular minister of the prestigious parish of St. Cuthbert’s in 
Edinburgh. But although ministering in an urban parish in the 
Lowlands, as will be noted later, he clearly had not lost his love 
for the Gaelic he had learned as a young man. 


JAMES CAMERON LEES (1834-1913) 
Two years after James MacGregor was born in Scone, in London 
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Rev. John Lees and his wife, were celebrating the birth of their 
son, James. John Lees, born in Stornoway, was at the time 
schoolmaster to the Caledonian Asylum, a school for the 
education of the sons of Scottish soldiers and sailors, as well as 
acting as a Gaelic lecturer and chaplain to the Highland Society. 

In the course of time James MacGregor and James Cameron 
Lees, as members of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, were to become 
close friends and colleagues. They also shared this achievement, 
that they both learned Gaelic and became accomplished preachers 
in the language of their forefathers. 

James Cameron Lees was born in London in 1834. Ten years 
later his father was admitted as minister of his native parish of 
Stornoway, and his young son James became part of a Gaelic- 
speaking community.’ But it was particularly through the 
influence of his mother, Mary Isabella, daughter of Captain Allan 
Cameron, Lord Macdonald’s factor in North Uist, Am Baillidh 
Camshron, as he is still remembered in Uist tradition, that he was 
to become fluent in Gaelic. 

Rev. James MacGregor determined to learn Gaelic in order to 
improve his chances of getting a parish. The same was true of 
James Cameron Lees. He was licensed as a preacher in the Church 
of Scotland at the early age of twenty one. Because he felt his 
knowledge of Gaelic was insufficient, he hoped to be offered a 
charge in the English-speaking Lowlands. In this he was 
unsuccessful, so as his biographer notes, “He set himself forthwith 
to improve his knowledge of Gaelic and to read, write and speak 
it correctly.” 

By the time he had completed his divinity course, James’ 
mother was a widow. She managed to find a tutor for her son 
whose ambition was to become completely fluent in Gaelic. 

The tutor, who belonged to the Free Church, did not think that 
this young Established Church probationer would enjoy much 
success in his quest for fluency, but James Cameron Lees was 
determined to prove him wrong. Throughout the winter and spring 
he worked on his own day and night, mastering Gaelic grammar 
and studying the dictionary. Recalling those days he later wrote, 
“I got pages of the Gaelic New Testament by heart, and I recited 
them to my mother while she went about her household duties.” 

In due course, to the astonishment of the parish minister of 
Stornoway, young James Lees offered to conduct the Gaelic 
service. Lees commented, “It must have been very defective, but 
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I got through, and a friend of my mother who heard me said to her: 
‘He is as good in the Gaelic as any Moderate in the island.” 

Thirty years after his first effort at preaching in Gaelic, James 
Cameron Lees conducted a memorable Gaelic service in the 
historic setting of St. Giles’ Cathedral, where he was now 
minister. One of the worshippers in church that day was Neil 
Macleod, Niall Dhomhnaill nan Oran, the Skye bard, who had 
made his home in Edinburgh. The following day the poet wrote 
this letter to the minister of St. Giles’. 


26 Gardner's Crescent, Edinburgh, 
January 21st 1884. 
DEAR SIR, 

As a Highlander allow me to sincerely thank you for the 
intellectual and spiritual treat you gave your countrymen in this 
city yesterday, in preaching to so many of them in their own 
venerable language. 

I am sure that all true Highlanders there must have felt 
deep emotion at hearing the gospel so eloquently and forcibly 
preached in their mother tongue, in the Church of John Knox 
and in the presence of those faded but noble banners under 
which their forefathers fought and bled on so many a battle field 
to maintain the freedom and honour of their country. 

Along with this note Í am sending you a copy of a small 
volume of Gaelic poems and songs by your humble servant, 
recently published, which I trust you will be kind enough to 
accept. 

Yours very respectfully, 
NEIL MACLEOD." 


The book of his own poems to which Neil Macleod refers is 
Clarsach an Doire, the first edition of which had recently been 
published. '' 

As a recent graduate, James Cameron Lees had hoped to 
become colleague and successor to the ageing minister of Barvas, 
but that arrangement fell through. He then applied for a Royal 
Bounty Mission, for which he would have a salary of just £40. In 
due course he was appointed by the Mission to an even humbler 
post, as Reader at Kilfinichen in Mull. There he had an 
opportunity of improving his grasp of Gaelic. He lodged twenty 
miles from the mission station and had to leave each Sunday 
morning at five a.m. He later recalled, “I had only Gaelic to 
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preach. ... The discipline was severe but I was young and strong. 
There was one result and that was that I perfected my Gaelic." 

James Cameron Lees’ first parish was in Strathconon in Ross- 
shire, where the first service of the day was in Gaelic. During the 
early days of his ministry there was a heavy fall of snow. Only one 
parishioner, a sturdy farmer, struggled through the snow for the 
Gaelic service. When the minister hinted that they might wait for 
some of the English congregation to turn up before beginning 
worship, the farmer reply was, “The Word says where two or three 
are gathered together in my name there am I in the midst of them. 
You are one and Í am two, and I like a word in the Gaelic.” 

In 1859 James Cameron Lees moved to Paisley Abbey, and in 
1877 there began his illustrious ministry in St. Giles’. In 
Edinburgh, he and James MacGregor of St. Cuthbert’s became 
firm friends, one of their common interests being a love for the 
Gaelic language. Every New Year Lees wrote a letter in Gaelic to 
MacGregor." 


JOHN SWANSON (1804-1874) 

A remarkable example of a nineteenth century minister who 
learned Gaelic was John Swanson. The son of a sea captain, he 
was born in Gravesend in Kent in 1804. In 1809 the family moved 
to Cromarty, which would not be regarded as a particularly strong 
Gaelic town, although there had been, from 1783, a Gaelic Chapel 
in the town, which had been built for Gaelic-speaking factory 
workers." 

Having worked in a grocer’s business and then as a 
schoolmaster, and after service as a missionary in Fort William, in 
1839 John Swanson became minister of the Small Isles. He was 
based there from 1839 to 1847, first in the Established Church and 
latterly in the Free Church, before completing his years of 
ministry in Nigg.'° 

Following the Disruption of 1843 the Free Church experienced 
difficulties in obtaining sites for churches and manses in many 
parishes because the proprietor was opposed to the new body. One 
such place was the Small Isles. When unable to have a house site 
on land for some time John Swanson operated his own boat, The 
Betsey, which acted as his manse. 

In his floating manse Swanson was visited by Hugh Miller, who 
had been at school with him in Cromarty. Miller was amazed to 
discover that Gaelic had become the language of the Swanson 


a tee 
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family. When he heard Swanson’s young daughter speaking 
Gaelic, Miller wrote: “I remembered, as I listened to the 
unintelligible prattle of the little thing, that just eighteen years 
before, her father had had no Gaelic.” " 

In the intervening years since Hugh Miller and John Swanson 
were students together, the minister of the Small Isles had made 
wonderful progress in getting a grasp of the Gaelic language. Not 
only was he able to preach in Gaelic, but he also printed and 
published pamphlets in fluent idiomatic Gaelic. One of the 
pamphlets is addressed to the Catholic population of the Small 
Isles. The first section consists of a consideration of doctrines 
which Protestants and Catholics hold in common. The second part 
of the book deals with areas of disagreement between the two 
branches of the Catholic Church. The title of the pamphlet is, 
Aideachadh a Chreidimh Chatholaich agus Diultadh Teagasg a’ 
Phapa.** 


DAVID CARMENT (1772-1856) 

Another minister of a Highland parish who in 1843 left the 
Established Church and, like Rev. John Swanson of the Small 
Isles, joined the Free Church, was David Carment. Like Swanson, 
he did not grow up with Gaelic, but became fluent in the language. 
A book containing potted biographies of a number of Highland 
ministers states, “The son of the schoolmaster at Keiss, near Wick, 
he was not a Highlander, and did not in his youth speak Gaelic; 
but he studied the language when acting as tutor in the family of 
Rev. George Munro, South Uist.” 

David Carment received his early education from his father and 
he later attended the parish school in Canisbay. At the early age of 
seventeen he himself became a parish schoolmaster in Easter 
Ross. 

It was during vacations from King’s College Aberdeen that 
Carment acted as tutor to the family of the parish minister of 
South Uist. In the 1790s, when he travelled from Aberdeen to the 
Outer Hebrides, such a journey was extremely difficult. For four 
years, before being licensed as a preacher of the Gospel, he was 
parish schoolmaster at Strath in Skye, later serving as tutor to the 
tacksman of Scalpay off Skye. In Uist and in Skye he was part of 
communities where Gaelic was the everyday language of the 
people, and that would have been a considerable help in his quest 
for fluency in the language which he was later to use in the pulpit. 
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David Carment acted as assistant to Rev.Hugh Calder of Croy, 
where he was required to preach in Gaelic. His biographer writes, 
“He soon acquired such a mastery of the language that his 
ministrations became peculiarly acceptable.” 

Carment was assistant at Croy from 1803 to 1810, and during 
those years he would gain much experience of preaching in 
Gaelic. In 1810 he became minister of Duke Street Gaelic Chapel 
in Glasgow. In 1822 he moved to the parish of Rosskeen, where 
he served as minister until 1856, first in the Established Church 
and after 1843 in the Free Church.” 


ALEXANDER BEITH (1799-1891) 

Alexander Beith was born in Campbeltown in 1799. He was 
ordained to Oban Chapel in 1822. He then served in churches 
where a proficiency in Gaelic was essential — Hope Street Gaelic 
Chapel in Glasgow, Kilbrandon in Argyll, and Glenelg, before 
transferring to the East Church in Stirling, where for over fifty 
years he ministered in the Established Church and the Free 
Church.” 

But although he spent so many years in Gaelic-speaking 
parishes, Alexander Beith was not fluent in Gaelic in his young 
days. Campbeltown, like Cromarty, where John Swanson was 
brought up, at the beginning of the nineteenth century was a town 
of two languages. Beith is said to have been helped by a servant 
girl as he sought to improve his Gaelic. 

In 1824 the fourth Gaelic Chapel in Glasgow, Hope Street, was 
constituted. It was established to meet the demands of people with 
Argyllshire Gaelic who felt that they were not being properly 
catered for. Those wanting a new chapel had stated in their 
petition, “the difference between the dialects of the West and 
North Highlands is so great that the natives of the one frequently 
do not understand at all the language spoken in the other.” 

Alexander Beith became the first minister of Hope Street Gaelic 
Chapel, and although his ministry was a short one, no doubt his 
Argyll dialect was acceptable to this new congregation. 

When Beith was minister in Glenelg a tragedy struck the family, 
when four of the children died in the course of six weeks. The 
oldest of the children who died, Matilda, when she knew she was 
dying, spoke to the others about her faith. The servants were then 
summoned and she addressed them as well. In the moving little 
book which Alexander Beith wrote about that sad period, 
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Sorrowing yet Rejoicing, he tells how the servants were then 
summoned. “One of them who, she knew, did not understand 
English, she addressed in Gaelic, solemnly warning and entreating 
her and all of them to go to Christ.” 

This shows that the young members of the Beith family were as 
at home in Gaelic as they were in English. Alexander Beith was 
married to Julia Robson, whom he had met in Oban, when at the 
age of fifteen she became a communicant member of his 
congregation. Four years later she became his wife.” 

Beith was a prolific writer in the course of his long life. It is 
significant that his first two publications, on different aspects of 
the acrament of Baptism, were in Gaelic. In 1824 he published 
Dearbhaidhean an aghaidh Teagasg nan Anabaisteach. In 1827 
there followed Leabhar Cheistean mu Nadur a Bhaistidh, which 
was reprinted in 1840.” Beith’s Gaelic does not flow quite as well 
as that of John Swanson of the Small Isles. Donald Maclean 
comments of Beith’s catechism on baptism, “The orthography is 
very faulty, and evidently the proofs were never corrected, if 
indeed proof sheets were ever issued.””’ 


WILLIAM STEWART McDOUGALL (1814-1892) 
William Stewart McDougall was born in Strangford in Northern 
Ireland in 1814. His parents came from Argyll, but William was 
brought up in an area where he would not hear much Gaelic 
spoken, unless it was Irish. 

McDougall’s father, who worked for the Inland Revenue, 
returned to Scotland when his health broke down and a farm near 
Campbeltown became the family home. William originally 
intended to study medicine, but then his thoughts turned to the 
ministry of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Free Church divinity students taught school during vacations. 
William McDougall taught in Claddich in Argyll, then later, in 
1849, became a teacher in Portree. 

In 1850 Mr. McDougall was licensed as a preacher of the 
Gospel by the Free Church Presbytery of Skye and Uist. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed to Raasay, where the majority of the 
people belonged to the Free Church, and where almost everyone 
spoke Gaelic. He noted in his journal, “This 1s my first Sabbath as 
a minister of the Word, authorised by the Church. Preached in 
English and felt cramped, and little liberty, but in Gaelic I was 
helped to speak with heart, and almost with as much ease as if it 
were English.” 
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William S. McDougall spent six months in Raasay and then was 
moved to Sleat, Lochcarron and Applecross, again areas where 
Gaelic was strong.” 

In 1851 McDougall received an unanimous call from the Free 
Church congregation in Raasay to be their minister. In the 
Presbytery there were a number of vacant parishes, and the newly 
ordained minister found himself conducting services in Skye, 
Uist, Harris, St. Kilda and Eigg. He gives an interesting account 
of a visit to St.Kilda in 1852 along with Rev. Roderick MacLeod 
(Maighistir Ruairidh).” 

In 1855 William McDougall received a call, signed by 920 
people, from the congregation of Back in Lewis. But he declined 
the call, “chiefly on the ground that only Gaelic was required 
there, whilst he was most at home in English. ”™ 

McDougall accepted a call from Appin Free Church 
congregation, where he stayed for eleven years, preaching in the 
island of Lismore as well as on the mainland. His Gaelic would be 
of use in that parish. In 1866 he moved to the parish of Fodderty 
and Contin, retiring in 1890.” 


JOHN MACLEOD (1872-1848) 
John Macleod, who became Principal of the Free Church College 
in Edinburgh, gained respect as a Reformed scholar on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He is another example of a minister, born in a 
Highland community, who did not speak Gaelic in his youth, 
although his parents were Gaelic-speaking, but who was to 
become a very competent preacher in Gaelic. 

John Macleod was born in Fort William in 1872, the year of the 
passing of the Education Act in which there is no reference to 
Gaelic. A former Chief of this Society, J. F. M. Macleod, a 
grandson of Principal MacLeod, delivered a paper in 1992 on his 
grandfather’s reminiscences of his early years. 

John Macleod recalled, “I have mentioned that in those days I 
had no Gaelic. Both my parents had it but they spoke in English 
to us and used Gaelic only when they had Gaelic visitors or had 
something to speak about that they did not wish us as young folk 
to understand. It was useful then as a spare language. As children 
in Fort William we knew some things by their Gaelic names, such 
as faochag, mùsgan, sguabag, riabhag.””*’ 

During a Communion season in Fort William young Macleod 
heard Rev. John MacQueen, Free Church minister of Daviot, 
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preach. His biographer comments, “Young John Macleod retained 
no impression of Mr. MacQueen’s preaching, for the sermon was 
in Gaelic, a language of which the boy-hearer had no knowledge. 
He, nevertheless, carried away a memory of the occasion which 
remained with him throughout life, and of which he delighted to 
speak. ‘The evening sun was shining brightly into the Hall,’ he 
recalls, ‘and I was much taken with the beauty of the good old 
man as the light fell on his grey head.’”™ 

But the day would come when John Macleod would not only be 
able to understand a Gaelic sermon, but would himself have great 
fluency in conducting worship in the language of his ancestors. 

While a student at Aberdeen University Macleod began to 
improve his knowledge of Gaelic. His biography notes that his 
diary for 1890, when he was eighteen, shows that he was 
beginning to build up a Gaelic vocabulary. In 1892 John Macleod 
was appointed to the teaching staff of the Nicolson Public School 
in Stornoway, where he would have more contact with Gaelic. His 
biographer says that while in Lewis he acquired “a complete 
mastery of the Gaelic language.” 

During his years in Lewis John Macleod was assisted in his 
pursuit of Gaelic by Angus Morrison, one of the “Men” of Lewis, 
a former Gaelic Society schoolmaster. G. N. M. Collins writes, 
“The former Gaelic teacher helped John with his study of that 
language with such good effect that he returned to Fort William, 
on the termination of his appointment in the Nicolson School, 
with a command of idiomatic Gaelic that helped make him in after 
years one of Scotland’s foremost preachers in that tongue.” 

An indication of just how great a success John Macleod had 
achieved in becoming competent in preaching in Gaelic is proved 
by the comment in a newspaper by a Gaelic scholar when he was 
the principal guest preacher at a service held in the chapel of 
Aberdeen University. The writer noted, “The unfaltering accuracy 
of the preacher’s diction in a discourse that was delivered without 
the aid of a manuscript, and with the rapid fluency that always 
characterised Mr. Macleod’s preaching.””’ 

Although John Macleod would use only the metrical psalms in 
Sunday worship, he had a great love of the Gaelic hymns of 
Dugald Buchanan, John Macdonald of Ferintosh and Peter Grant 
and quoted them in his sermons and in his diary. He also translated 
English hymns into Gaelic.” 

From 1913 to 1927 John MacLeod gave up his professorship at 
the Free Church college to become minister of the Free North 
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congregation in Inverness. During that time he was convener of 
Inverness-shire Education Authority. Director of Education, 
Murdo Morrison, paid tribute to the contribution which the 
scholarly minister of the Free North had made towards the 
encouragement of Gaelic education. “He sponsored an 
experimental scheme, whereby, in selected schools, the children 
of Gaelic-speaking parents, at their first admission, should be 
taught entirely in their mother tongue for the first year. It was also 
his aim that where the language was a living force in the home the 
schools should have at least one Gaelic-speaking teacher. He is 
entitled to a fair share of credit for the substantial advance made 
in the teaching of Gaelic in the course of his long and fruitful 
Convenership.”” 

J. F. M. Macleod read another interesting paper to the Society in 
2007, this time about his grandfather’s visits to Canada and the 
Cape. In Canada, especially, John Macleod’s knowledge of Gaelic 
proved to be an asset among exiled Highlanders. In a letter from 
Brucefield, Ontario, on 22nd June 1905, he told of a Gaelic 
service he held in the home of a lady who was over eighty who 
had no English.” During that visit he was to conduct a number of 
services in Gaelic. 

While he was Principal of the Free Church college John 
Macleod liked to preach in St. Columba’s church in Edinburgh, 
“and had a marked preference for the afternoon Gaelic service.” 


KENNETH MACRAE (1883-1964) 

The last example of ministers who learned Gaelic we are going to 
study in this paper 1s Rev. Kenneth Macrae, who for thirty three 
years was the very influential minister of the Free Church 
congregation in Stornoway. His struggle to learn Gaelic, and his 
success in acquiring the language is the best documented, as 
extracts from his diary have been published which enable us to 
follow his progress. He cannot be strictly described as a 
nineteenth century minister, but he was born in that century, and 
his struggle to learn Gaelic 1s worthy of study. 

Kenneth MacRae was born in Dingwall and brought up in 
Edinburgh and was not a Gaelic speaker in his youth. 

In March 1913, at the age of twenty nine, MacRae as a divinity 
student preached in Lochgilphead in Argyll. He conducted the 
Gaelic service, but preached the sermon in English. He noted in 
his diary that Gaelic singing in Argyll was different from that in 
the north, being slower and with fewer grace-notes.” 
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The following year Kenneth MacRae was invited with other 
students for tea by one of his professors. The singing of Gaelic 
songs by some girls deeply moved him. In his diary he wrote, 
“Could hardly bear them and felt that I would have to leave the 
room. The Gaelic airs seemed to tear at my heart-strings and 
wakened a passion of longing for I know not what. What 
mysterious power is in Gaelic melody.” 

When most of the other ministers we have been studying 
attended college Gaelic was not yet taught at university level, but 
by the time MacRae became a student he was able to include 
Gaelic in his MA degree.” 

In 1915 Kenneth MacRae was inducted as minister of the Free 
Church in Lochgilphead, where two years before he had preached 
the sermon in English, while conducting the service in Gaelic. At 
that time the Sunday morning service in Lochgilphead as in 
Gaelic, and at his first Gaelic service, he was pleasantly surprised 
to find about sixty people present. “Preached from Psalm 1:1 and 
I do not think that ever I had so much liberty in the Gaelic. I even 
enjoyed it instead of being the nightmare it usually is to me. 

MacRae also preached in Gaelic in neighbouring Free Church 
congregations in Argyll, especially at Communion time. In May 
[916 he conducted the Gaelic service on the Fast Day in 
Tayvallich, and preached “with unwonted liberty.’ 

In October 1916 Mr. MacRae admitted that he was still more at 
home preaching in Gaelic than he was conversing in the language. 
“It is wonderful what power of expression He gives me in the 
pulpit in a language in which I am really very lame, and in which 
I could not carry on five minutes’ conversation.” By March the 
following year we find him writing in his diary, “Enjoyed the day 
throughout. Feeling the Gaelic much easier," 

In 1919 Kenneth MacRae accepted a call to the parish of 
Kilmuir in Skye, an area where there was a much higher 
percentage of Gaelic speakers than there was in Lochgilphead. In 
June 1919 he was still concerned about what he regarded as his 
lack of progress in spoken Gaelic. “Feel very much depressed 
about my Gaelic.” he wrote in his journal. “I seem to be making 
no progress whatsoever in it and I very much question whether I 
shall ever be able to master it sufficiently to allow my conversing 
freely with the people.” However, he felt greatly encouraged 
while preaching a good number of years later, in 1931, during a 
Communion season in Rogart in Sutherland, when an old member 
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told him that while he had enjoyed both of MacRae’s sermons on 
Saturday, he preferred his Gaelic discourse.” 

In 1931 Kenneth Macrae moved from Kilmuir to Stornoway, 
where 70 per cent of the population spoke Gaelic.” By 1949 he 
confided to his diary, having been in Stornoway for eighteen 
years, “It is strange how I very frequently enjoy the Gaelic 
services better than the English despite my limitations in the 
former language. Somehow there is certain sweetness in the 
Gaelic which I cannot get in the English.” 

On a visit to Australia in 1953, Rev. Kenneth MacRae of 
Stornoway preached in Gaelic to a congregation of 130, but did 
not particularly enjoy the service, as the print in his Bible was so 
small and the place was so hot that perspiration covered his 
spectacles.” 

The editor of Kenneth MacRae’s diary first heard the minister 
of Stornoway Free Church speak in 1958. He sometimes spoke 
briefly to his people at the close of the evening service about some 
issue of the day. The writer called how MacRae on that particular 
occasion had spoken to the congregation for some five minutes at 
the close of the evening service. “He urged his people with great 
earnestness to retain the Gaelic language in their families and 
church. He believed that there was an important blessing attached 
to the retention of Gaelic in areas where it is still the predominant 
language ~ it would, for one thing, assist in the preservation of 
values which had no place in the view of life presented so 
commonly in English newspapers, radio, and television — and he 
pleaded with the congregation not to let the language fail as it had 
already done so widely across the Highlands.’ 

In other Presbyterian churches there are instances of ministers 
who learned Gaelic. William Wood became an ordained 
missionary in the United Presbyterian church in Lismore in 1842, 
where he remained until 1862. While acting as a tutor in one of the 
islands, “he set himself to acquire the power of preaching in 
Gaelic, and surmounted the difficulties to a rare degree.“ For 
seventeen years after being licensed to preach William Wood 
acted as an itinerant preacher in the north Highlands. 

A number of Free Presbyterian ministers learned Gaelic. An 
example nearer our own time was Rev. Malcolm Gillies, born in 
Glasgow in 1885. He spent his last twenty years as Free 
Presbyterian minister in Stornoway. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Gillies states, “Most of his preaching in Stornoway and 
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throughout the Island of Lewis and Harris was conducted in the 
Gaelic language. He was not a native speaker but learned the 
language thoroughly in Stornoway and the surrounding villages 
such as North Tolsta, Ness and Uig. In the latter years of his 
ministry he preferred preaching Gaelic to English, probably 
because of the expressiveness of the former language.” 

Not all learners of Gaelic who occupied Highland pulpits in the 
nineteenth century were as successful in their efforts as the 
ministers examined above. 

John Macgregor Souter was minister of Duirinish in Skye from 
1814 to 1839. “His knowledge of Gaelic, which was acquired, was 
so deficient that he often committed the most ludicrous mistakes 
in the pulpit and his hearers were frequently at a loss to know 
which language he was speaking.” 

Gilleasbaig Aotrom, a local prankster and bard, composed a 
satirical rhyme about Souter of Duirinish which is often quoted: 


Nuair a thèid thu don chùbaid 
Ni thu ùrnaigh bhios gleusta; 
Bidh cuid dhith na Gàidhlig, 

Is pairt dhith na Beurla; 

Bidh cuid dhith na Fraingis, 

Na Laidinn s na Greugais, 

Sa chuid nach tuig cach dhith, 
Bheir e gair’ air Fear Gheusto.” 


(When you enter the pulpit you deliver a clever prayer, some of 
it being in Gaelic, with parts of it in English; some of it is in 
Hebrew, French and Greek, and the parts that nobody else 
understands make the laird of Gesto burst out laughing.) 

From 1802 to 1844 James Russell was minister of Gairloch. 
Before he was appointed to Gairloch, objection had been made to 
his ordination because his knowledge of Gaelic was regarded as 
inadequate for a West Highland parish where Gaelic was the 
everyday language of the people. “Many ludicrous mistakes by 
him both in the pulpit and out of it are still repeated among the 
people.” 

Some of the stories about the blunders made by Mr. Russell 
seem a little contrived. Kenneth Macdonald, in that fascinating 
book, Social and Religious Life in the Highlands, quotes a number 
of the stories. 

It was said that on one occasion the minister was about to visit 
Melvaig, and as the road was too rough for the old horse, he 
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decided to take the young horse. He gave his instructions in Gaelic 
to his servant, but it seemed to come out as: “Sandy, put the old 
devil on the young horse as I am going to the bad place on the bad 
way today. “" 

On another occasion the minister of Gairloch had to rebuke 
publicly one of his congregation for a misdemeanour. The man 
kept out of public view by sitting in the back seat of the gallery. 
At the close of the service when the reprimand was to be given, 
Mr. Russell wished to order the man to sit in front of the elder’s 
pew. But to the ears of the listeners it sounded as if the minister 
was saying, “Thou who dwellest there on high come down here 
below, that I may rebuke thee in the presence of the children of 
men.””' The minister of Gairloch seems to have learned his Gaelic 
from the Bible. It would be the equivalent of someone who had 
learned English from the Authorised Version of the Bible and 
used that kind of archaic language in everyday speech. 

There are plenty of examples from the nineteenth century of 
congregations being opposed to a minister who was to be settled 
in their parish because they regarded his knowledge of Gaelic as 
inadequate. 

In 1854 there is recorded that “a petition opposing Rev. James 
Burns as minister of the parish of Nairn was promoted by a 
minority on the ground of his ignorance of Gaelic. They 
afterwards, however, gave way and many of them signed the 
calle” 

Under the title “The Question of Gaelic Preaching” the 
Argyllshire Herald in 1888 printed this paragraph: “The 
Presbytery of Dornoch met in Assynt Parish Church last week to 
consider the appointment of Rev. Charles Robertson, 
Winchburgh, to the pastorate of Assynt Church and parish. At the 
congregational meeting at which the selection took place it was 
understood that Mr. Robertson’s appointment was unanimous, but 
rumours of dissatisfaction among a section of the congregation 
soon became current, and at last week’s Presbytery meeting a 
paper, signed by a score of persons connected with the church and 
parish, was handed in, the parties subscribing this document 
alleging that Mr. Robertson is unable to preach ‘intelligibly’ in the 
Gaelic language. The Presbytery resolved to consider this matter 
at a subsequent meeting. It may be mentioned that the Parish 
Church of Clyne, in the same Presbytery, has been vacant for 
nearly 14 months, in consequence of a difficulty connected with 
this same matter of Gaelic preaching.’ 
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Rev. Charles Robertson was born at Kirkmichael in Perthshire. 
It may be that what Gaelic he possessed was spoken with a 
Perthshire accent which did not go down well in Sutherland. 
Despite the earlier objections he was eventually inducted to 
Assynt where he remained until 1895 when he was translated to 
Fearn.” 

Another dispute which featured in the newspapers involved the 
Church of Scotland Presbytery of Dunoon when towards the end 
of 1895 Rev. George Alexander Stalker, a nephew of the previous 
minister, was about to be inducted to the parish of Inverchaolain 
in the island of Bute. 

The Presbytery met, to consider among other things, whether 
Mr. Stalker’s knowledge of Gaelic was satisfactory. The Clerk 
had received a letter from the candidate for the vacant parish in 
which he stated: “Kindly inform the Presbytery that although 
confessing to know but little Gaelic I am ready, if requested, to try 
and do my best in the way of conducting a short Gaelic service. | 
would, however, point out that of those on the electoral roll the 
large majority have no Gaelic at all, while two or three who can 
speak it understand English perfectly well. Of course only those 
who are legally on the roll have a right to judge.” 

The local newspaper gives an account of the short Gaelic act of 
worship which Mr. Stalker conducted before the Presbytery. 

“The singing was started not by Mr. Stalker (at least audibly) 
but by Dr. Cameron of Dunoon, who led the singing, reading each 
line between in the old style. A small number of the congregation 
present both males and females turned up their Bibles and joined 
in the singing. The only ministers who joined in were Messrs. 
McCorkindale, Dewar, Mcfie, Macphee. Mr. Stalker then 
proceeded with his prayer, (which was to all appearances read), 
afterwards reading a passage of Scripture. He then proceeded with 
his sermon, holding the manuscript openly in his hand and reading 
it without taking his eyes off the paper. The homily was a very 
brief one, lasting for something like five minutes, the whole 
service being over in a quarter of an hour.” 

After Mr. Stalker had left the meeting, the Presbytery 
considered two petitions, one signed by 66 parishioners, in 
support of the minister, claiming that Inverchalain was no longer 
a Gaelic parish. There was another petition, supported by 68 
signatures, of which 48 were marked as Gaelic-speaking. The 
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petitioners objected to the appointment of Mr. Stalker, “on the 
ground of his inability to discharge ministerial functions in the 
Gaelic. Inverchaolain is scheduled as a Gaelic charge.” 

After a heated debate Presbytery decided that the call to Rev. G. 
A. Stalker be not sustained on that ground that his knowledge of 
Gaelic was not sufficient. Those who were defeated indicated 
their intention to appeal to the Synod of Argyll. 

While the Presbytery was meeting in private, some of the Gaelic 
speakers informed the newspaper reporter that “they could follow 
the passage of scripture and a little bit of the prayer here and there, 
but the sermon they could make nothing of.” It was suggested by 
observers that the brief sermon which Mr. Stalker read was 
written in some kind of phonetics. 

It was June 1896 before George Stalker was ordained as 
minister of Inverchaolain, where he remained before being 
translated to Kenmuir in 1910.°° 

Hugh Barron has pointed me to another example of a minister 
whose Gaelic was defective, and about whom stories circulated. 
Rev. George Shepherd succeeded his uncle as minister of 
Kingussie. Both were natives of Morayshire. Mr. Shepherd’s 
strange use of Gaelic caused some amusement among parishioners 
who were native speakers.” 


Reasons for learning Gaelic 
What motivated men in the nineteenth century who were studying 
for the ministry to decide to learn Gaelic? 

Some did so to add another string to their bow, especially at a 
time when there might be several candidates for a vacant parish. 
If you were able to preach in Gaelic there were churches in the 
Highlands, and among Lowland Gaels, where an ability to 
conduct worship in Gaelic was essential. 

Learners of Gaelic would have felt that their ministry would be 
more effective if they were able to preach the Gospel in the 
everyday language of the people. The Free Presbyterian Church, 
to which Principal John Macleod originally belonged, was at its 
strongest in Gaelic-speaking areas, and produced a number of 
ministers who learned Gaelic. The post-1900 Free Church into 
which Kenneth MacRae was ordained, had a good number of 
congregations in the Highlands and Islands. 

Ministers who learned Gaelic felt there was something very 
appealing about the language which struck a chord in the hearts of 
listeners and which made it a strong evangelistic tool. 
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Means used in learning Gaelic 
What methods did students and ministers use in improving their 
knowledge of Gaelic? 

Some had the advantage of being able to live in Gaelic-speaking 
areas, and to come from families where their parents spoke Gaelic. 
John Macleod wrote thus about his early days in Fort William: 
“Though we could not speak or understand Gaelic, we were quite 
familiar with its sound and this helped later when I set about 
speaking it. It was no great difficulty to master the sounds which 
are different from English”. Although James Cameron Lees was 
born in London, his parents were Gaelic-speaking. 

David Carment lived in South Uist and in Skye in the 1790s 
where he would have undergone what was virtually an immersion 
course in Gaelic. He lived with families where Gaelic was the 
language of the home. Like other learners he spent time in 
communities where Gaelic was the day to day language of the 
people. 

The diligence and perseverance of the ministers themselves 
must be taken into account. James Cameron Lees went to great 
pains to become familiar with the Gaelic Bible. The Gaelic 
Scriptures would have been an important text book for divinity 
students anxious to improve their Gaelic, although they also made 
themselves familiar with the Gaelic grammar books and 
dictionaries available at the time. One of my own predecessors in 
the parish of Cumlodden, Rev. William Eadie, was born in 
Campsie. At Cumlodden he would have to conduct some services 
in Gaelic. His son told me that his father had undertaken a crash- 
course in the language so that he could become minister of this 
Gaelic-essential charge.” Mr. Eadie would send the beadle over to 
the church to see if anyone had turned up for the Gaelic service. 
On one particular Sunday the church-officer reported that only the 
two Misses Smith were present. Knowing that the maiden ladies 
had no knowledge of the language, Mr. Eadie, rather annoyed that 
his afternoon rest had been disturbed, gave them a full-scale 
Gaelic service and they never appeared again at Gaelic worship. 

Ministers like Willam S. McDougall and Kenneth MacRae 
learned on the job, their Gaelic improving the more they used it in 
the pulpit. We noted that when MacRae did pulpit supply in 
Lochgilphead in 1913, he “undertook the Gaelic service, although 
of course preaching in English.”” By 1915, when he had become 
Free Church minister of Lochgilphead, where there was a weekly 
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Gaelic service — and also a Gaelic prayer-meeting - he was able to 
conduct the entire service in Gaelic. 

I have much admiration for ministers from the nineteenth 
century who began with little or no knowledge of Gaelic and 
showed such diligence in attaining a mastery of the native 
language of the Highlanders. It has been a pleasure engaging in 
research into the efforts of a number of such learners who were 
successful in their endeavours. 

They may have something to teach those in the twenty- 
first century who have a desire to become competent com- 
municators in Gaelic, whether in the pulpit, in the classroom, or in 
the broadcasting studio. 
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isthe transcript of a document I’ve referred to frequently — 
as the “Ardross MS” — in papers I’ve given to the society in 1996 
and 2001, and which constitutes an important (indeed arguably the 
single most important) original source for the early history of Clan 
Chattan.' It’s particularly appropriate that the Ardross MS should 
be made available now since last year has seen the publication by 
the Clan Chattan Association of a new edition of Lachlan 
Mackintosh of Kinrara’s history of his clan, edited by Dr Jean 
Munro, which also includes an account of the origins of Clan 
Chattan.’ 

What makes the Ardross MS particularly valuable is that 
Mackenzie includes material about Clan Chattan (and the 
Macphersons) that does not appear in Mackintosh’s history, even 
though it’s clear both works, written in the late seventeenth 
century within about ten years of each other, were based on some 
of the same sources. This is immediately apparent when one 
compares what Kinrara has to say about the progenitor of Clan 
Chattan — Gillichattan Macgillespic chlerich (from whom the 
Clanchattans are so called) who came from Connaught, a 
province of Ireland, into Lochaber, in the year of our salvation 
1215 — with the opening sentence of the Ardross MS: Gillicattan 
(of whom the Clan-Chattan have their denomination) came out of 
the county of Connacht, in Latin Conatha, in Ireland (in the reign 
of Aede the 2nd of that name King of Scots) and fixed his 
habitation in Lochaber in the year 1215? 

There are also two specific references by Ardross to sources 
which he has used, both of which seem to appear amongst the 
works cited by Kinrara: “F.M.T.” [paragraph 17], who is probably 
the Farquhar Mackintosh whose genealogy of the Mackintoshes to 
1496 is the first source mentioned by Kinrara; and “the manuscript 
of Croy” [paragraph 21] which must be the MS history of the 
Mackintoshes down to about 1550 written by “The Parson of 
Croy, called Sir Andrew M’Phail”, which is the third of the 
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sources listed by Kinrara.* Finally we know, from a note 
accompanying his copy of the Applecross MS history of the 
Mackenzies, that Ardross had in his possession a number of 
manuscripts that he had obtained from Kinrara.° 

The significance of the Ardross MS for Clan Chattan history is 
apparent from my previously referred to papers for the society — 
which I have recently brought up to date and published together in 
a booklet called “Gillicattan’s Posteritie: MacMillans, 
MacPhersons, Mackintoshes & Camerons, and the great Lochaber 
feud” — so I don’t propose to go over that same ground in detail 
here, though in the second part of this paper I will consider some 
particularly significant discoveries made since my original papers 
appeared in the Transactions. | shall not be commenting either on 
the content of the later section of this document, which covers the 
genealogy of Clann Mhuirich, since its significance and reliability 
has been dealt with by Alan Macpherson in his 1966 paper in 
Scottish Studies — which is where I first came across mention of 
the Ardross MS.° 

In the transcript that follows here, I’ve numbered the paragraphs 
to simplify references to them in my later comments — and in the 
notes to the actual transcript, which are mostly confined to textual 
and interpretive matters. The round brackets in the text, and their 
contents, are found in the original document, while the square 
brackets and contents are mine. There are a few interpolations and 
corrections made by the copyist which I have endeavoured to 
reproduce either using brackets or crossings out and superscript, 
and though the handwriting is generally legible there are one or 
two words which are unclear — as indicated by the square brackets 
in the text and/or my notes to the text.’ 
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The Text 
The origin of the haill tribes of the Clan Chattan from a MS, 
written by Murdoch McKenzie of Ardross 1687! 


J Gillicattan (of whom the Clan-Chattan have their 
denomination) came out of the county of Connacht, in Latin 
Conatha, in Ireland (in the reign of Aede the 2nd of that name 
King of Scots) and fixed his habitation in Lochaber in the year 
1215, and is recorded to have had his descent of the antient 
Scots in Ireland, was only designed patronymically 
Gillicattan Mac Gillispick, so that in all probability 
Gillicattan was his most proper name; such as Gilbrid, Gillios, 
Gilchrist, Gilmihaol, etc.’ 


2 This Gillicattan had six sons who had succession, viz. 
Dougall, Nevan, Neil, Gillespick, Murriath & Gillios. The 
posterity of their children (not those of them afterward | 
mentioned who took the protection of Mackintosh as their : 
Captain & chief) in a short time became a great and numerous 
faimilie, a warlike people, & were fortunate in all their 
militarie attempts and actiones. 


3 Here it is to be observed, that all the families called Clan- 
Chattan, are not to be derived lineallie from Gillicattan, ffor it 
is a custome, among Highland Clannes, that whosoever, 
(especially of a patronymick designation) takes protection & 
dependence of a chiefe & captain of a clanne, the same 
personne’s posteritie, are always thereafter esteemed to be of 
the clan whereof their protector is Captain & chief; as for 
example, the Makraas, Mathiesons & McLennons that dwell 
in Kintail, Lochcarron & Lochalsh, are esteemed & 
commonlie called Clan Chenzie (not that they originalie 
descended of that Kenneth who was the Clan Chenzie’s 
progenitor, but because they had their protection from the Earl 
of Seafort, and dwell among the Clan-Chenzie Seafort’s 
kinsmen) — (here follows other examples). 


4 Even so it is here, for there are several families called Clan- 
Chattan, that are not origniallie come of Gillicattan, yet 
notwithstanding are called Clan-Chattan, because they and 
their forbeares for manie ages had always the protection of 
Macintosh the chief & Captain of Clan-Chattan; yea these 
adventitious families were oftentimes more loyall & faithful 
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to their chiefs & captains than their own kinsmen & nearest 
relations. 


These things being praemitted in general — now concerning 
Gillicattan’s posteritie, you are to know, that, Dugall mac 
Gillichattan, commonlie called, Duill Daall, (because he 
became blind for age) being Gillicattan’s oldest son, got the 
possession of the lands of Glenlinn & Locharkig in Lochaber, 
but had no written evident thereupon, for possession at that time 
in a powerful man’s hand, was esteemed a sufficient right.* 


Dugall mac Gillichattan had 4 sons, viz. Gillpatrick, 
Gillespick, Dugall & John. 


Gillpatrick, (Dugall Daall’s first born) had no children, but on 
daughter named Eva, (or Eo) who was given in marriage to 
Angus Mackintoshe, (the son of Farq'. first Laird of 
Mackintosh, who by this marriage gotte the possession of the 
said lands of Glenlinn & Locharkaig, together with the 
chiefton & following of Gillicattan’s posteritie entailzied 
upon him & his successors, lairds of Mackintosh, descended 
of that marriage). 


Gillespick (the 2nd son of Dugall Daall) had 2 sons, viz. 
Gillpatrick & Gillmiell. 


Gillpatrick mac Gillespick had ane son called Patrick, whose 
succession is not recorded. 


Gillmiell mac Gillespick had 4 sons who had numerous 
succession, and of these 4 sons, the Clan vic Gillmioll are 
descended, & [?]have[?] their denominatione.’ 


As concerning these Clan mhic Gillmiolt+you are to know 
that so long as the Lairds of Mackintosh dwelt in Lochaber, 
the Clan vick Gillmiol did acknowledge themselves Clan 
Chattan and adhered constantly to Mackintosh as their Chief 
& Captain, but how soon left off to have his habitation & 
residence in Lochaber, and preferred the corn country as the 
more civil place, the Clan vick Gillmiol having their 
possessions in Lochaber in process of time took the protection 
of the chief of Clan Chameron, and became their followers, so 
as now they are not reckoned among the families of Clan- 
Chattan. 
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Dugall the 3rd son of Dugall Daull had three sons, Angus, 
Andrew & John. 


Of the posteritie of John Mac Dougall Daull, Angus mac 
Coull vic Coull, & of Andro & John his brethren, there is 
nothing particular recorded, only we find that Andro mac Wm 
More, and John Du mac Alister, who some time lived both in 
Inverness were called Sliochd Andro vic Coull vic Coull, and 
now esteemed the eldest of the righteous Clan Chattan (next 
to the existing posteritie, and those come of Gilmiol) then 
living. 

The offspring of the other three, in process of time became to 
fall away from their right surname by their patronimick 
names. And so much of the posteritie of Dougall Daull. 


Nevan MacGillichattan, was the first of Gillichattan’s race, 
that came to Badenoch, and his grandchild John McNevan, 
acquired the haill right of the Baronie of Dunnauchtoun, 
which he & his posteritie enjoyed for 4 ages, for this John’s 
grand child (and also John) was the last of the family that was 
Baron of Dunnauchtoun, for he became demented, & having 
on a day (unknown to his attenders) run down to Loch Insh, 
his own dogs playing with him, drowned him in the Loch he 
being then so feeble & weak through his distemper, that he 
could not recover himself. 


This last Baron had two sisters, Isobel and Elizabeth. Isobel 
was married to William Mackintosh, Lauchlan Badenoch’s 
eldest son (who afterwards fell to be Laird of Mackintosh, but 
had no lawful begotten children) yet he be the courtesie of 
Scotland kept the possession of that estate (after his wife’s 
decease) until he acquired the haill right thereof. Elizabeth, 
the Baron’s younger sister, disponed her right of the Baronie 
of Dunnauchtoun to Alex’. the 2nd of that name, and 3rd Earl 
of Huntly, who thereafter sold the propertie thereof to the prae 
mentioned William Mackintoshe, & thus the haill right of the 
Baronie of Dunnauchtoun came to the familie of 
Mackintoshe. 


Of the posteritie of Neil, (Gillichattan’s 3rd son) there is no 
considerable mention, only in the manuscript which is written 
by F.M.T.° we find, that they lived in Lochaber, and were for 
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the most part killed at the battle of Drumg/if while fighting for 
Wm. Mackintosh (Angus son) Laird of Mackintosh, ag’. the 
Clan Chameron.’ 


Gillespick & Gillios, the 4 & 6 sons of Gillichattan had a 
numerous succession, and so had Angus and John Mac Coul 
aforementioned, but the most part of their offspring were 
extinguished in the beginning of the troubles betwixt 
Mackintoshe & Clan-Cameron; and such of them as are yet 
extant among the Clan-Chattan (for want of constant 
possessions and considerable fortunes) being descended [?]" 
lost their patronymick names, joining[?] onlie in the 
generalitie under the name Clan Chattan — so that the 
posteritie of Muriach (Gillichattan’s fifth son who are yet a 
standing familie) demands to be mentioned. 


The origin of the Clan - muirrich 

Murriach, Gillicattan’s Sth son, had his residence in 
Lochaber, and he got 3 sons that had succession, Ewan, Paul 
& Gillios. 


Paul me Murriach had his first residence in Athol, & so had 
several of his posteritie, who in process of time by their being 
called by their patronymick names, and far distant family 
relations, forgot their righteous pedigree, and are not recorded. 


Of Gillios MacVuirrich’s offspring there is no mention, onlie 
we find that those whom we call Sliochd-Gillios McEwin — 
the manuscript of Croy calls them Sliochd Gillios 
MacVuirrich.” 


Ewan MacVuirrich had 4 sons, John, Murriach, Gillios & 
Kenneth. 


Of this 4, Kenneth was the eldest, but a bastard, & the other 
three now lawfully begottan on Greadach nen Duil mic Ean in 
Gaskmore, chieftain of the Clan Vickilliniv. 


Of John mc Ewin the familie called the Sliochd Ean vic Ewin 
are descended, and of whom the families of Pitmain, 
Strathmashies, Shirobeg, Pitchirne, etc. 


Of Murriach mac Ewin’s posterity, there is no mention, only 
we find that Fargr. more vic Vuirrich vic Ewin vic Vuirrich 
was killed in the field of Drumylik."® 
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Of Gillios mc Ewin the families of Inverenie, Toyness, 
Eterosh, and the [present] families of Dalraddie are all 
descended. '! 


Of Kenneth mic Ewin, the families of Clunie, Nood, Brin, 
Essich, Pittoury, the late familie of Dalraddie, Cruben, Crathy 
Croy, Ardbrylach, Kinyunie Beg, all have this originall. 


Kenneth mic Ewin came out of Lochaber to Badenoch in the 
time of Lachlan Mackintosh (W"’s son) Laird of Mackintosh, 
and dwelt first in Tulocherra, as tenant to the said Lachlan, 
but his brothers John & Gillios came to Badenoch a long time 
before, while W™. Angus son lived. 


Kenneth mac Ewin was married on a daughter of Gill-patrick 
mac Ewan, by whom he had 3 sons, Duncan, Donald & 
Lauchlan. 


Duncan mc Chynnich was commonlie called the Parson 
(because he had the collection of the parsonage teinds and 
vicarage of the Parish of Laggan) & of him that familie of the 
Clan Vuirrich are commonlie surnamed Mcphersons. 


This Duncan had two sons, viz. Bean of whom the familie of 
Bein are descended,” and Donald the progenitor of the familie 
of Clunie. 


Of Lauchlan (Kenneth’s 3rd son) the Clan-Ewin Taileur, & 
the Clan Ewin due had their desc’. 


Donald (the son of Duncan the parson) commonlie called 
Donald More, married the onlie daughter of one 
Micgilchynich who dwelt in Clunie, and after 
MacGilchynich’s deceass took possession of Clunie which his 
posteritie enjoy to this day. 


This Donald Moire, and his elder brother Bean, were the first 
of the Clan-Vuirrich that were called Mcphersons, and their 
posteritie onlie should be so called, and none else of the Clan 
Vuirrich. 


Donald More begat on MacGillichynich aforesaid, Donald 
Daul, and Gillically beag, and Donald Daul on his own 
cousin, nin William ic Ean in Rimore, begot Donald oig, 
Thomas, Ewin, Bean, Alex'., John & W". oig. 
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Of Gillically beag, (the son of Donald More) are descended 
the families of Essich, Crubin, and Ovy, but Ovy is one come 
of a bastard. 


Of Thomas the son of Donald Daul are descended Thomas 
Ms. W". ve. Couill, M*.Kcomas, and Duncan Mor his brother. 


Of Duncan & Ewin — the sons of Donald Daul — there is no 
succession. 


Of Malcolm is descended Alister mac Gillichally vic Alister 
that lived in Blargy Beg. Ewin vic Conchie (illegible) & 
Donald vic Alister vic Gillichally vic Alister." 


Of Bean are descended Murriach mac Ean Dunchie vic Bean, 
Donald his brother, Donald Mac Bean the nephew & the 
children of John the son of Donald Daul is descended the 
Guidman of Crathy Croy & [BLANK]. 


Of W”. there is no considerable succession, only on fellow 
called Donald." 


Don‘. oig (the eldest son of Donald Daul) married a daughter 
of James Gordon tenant in Ardbrylach & had by her Ewin, 
James, Paul, William and Donald Baine. 


Of James the family of Pitonnie, of Paul, the late family of 
Delraddie, of W". the family of Kingunie beg, and Donald 
Bean & his brother were killed in Kingunie beg by a vassal 
called MacKindorie [?]. 


Ewin the son of Donald oig married a daughter of Donald 
Glass Mackintosh of Strone, and had by her Andrew, William 
& John. 


Of William there is no male succession. 
Of John the family of Nood is descended. 


Andrew married a daughter of Gordon of Auchannathie and 
had by her a son Ewin who married a daughter of Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, who bore him two sons, viz. Andrew who 
died unmarried, & Duncan who is married with a daughter of 
Robert Ross sometime Provost of Inverness. 
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NOTES TO TEXT 


i; 


10. 
Fi: 


12. 
13. 
14. 


NAS:GD.80/965/1/1-5. The title indicates this is an extract copied from a 
larger work written in 1687 by Murdoch Mackenzie of Ardross. We have no 
knowledge of the original. 

As in many old manuscripts, spelling is not always consistent throughout this 
document -- especially in relation to names. So the Gillicattan, Gillispick and 
Gilmthaol of this paragraph appear elsewhere as Gillichattan (paragraph 18), 
Gillespick (para 2) and Gillmiell (para 10) or Gilmiol (para 13); and it’s not 
always possible to be sure whether the copier is writing an “i” or and “e”. 
The bracketed note mentioning other examples is the clearest evidence that 
this document is, as the title implies, an extract from a larger work. 
“Glenlinn” is presumably a mistranscription by the copier or by Mackenzie 
himself of “Glenlui” — now known as Glen Loy — which we are told stands 
for Gleann Loaigh or “Calf Glen”: Somerled MacMillan, Bygone Lochaber 
(Paisley, 1972), 259. 

The word bracketed with question marks is impossible to interpret in the MS. 
Though it doesn’t look like “have”, that could be what is intended — and it 
would certainly make sense. 

FMT is presumably the Farquhar Mackintosh who Kinrara cites as the author 
of the earliest known MS history of the Mackintoshes. 

What appears to be g/if (though it’s unclear) is inserted as an addition to the 
original “Drum”. This presumably refers to the battle commonly called 
Drumlui: i.e. Druim Laoigh. This is assumed to be the ridge above Glen 
Lui/Loy that appears on modern maps as Druim Gleann Laoigh: OS 
Landranger Sheet 41, at NN0685. 

This word appears to be “descended” and presumably in this case means 
having come down the social scale. 

The “manuscript of Croy” is presumed to be another of the sources referred 
to by Kinrara in his introduction; i.e. An MS history of the Mackintoshes 
down to about 1550 by “The Parson of Croy, called Sir Andrew M'Phail”. 
Drumylik is presumed again to be Drumlui -- for which see Note 7 above. 
The word “present” is an addition — though whether added by Mackenzie to 
his original, or by the copier to this extract is unknown. 

“Bein” should presumably read “Brin”. 

The “(illegible)” is in the document. 

The original paragraph 41 ran on past Donald, and had him as “Donald oig”. 
It has been amended in the document however with the insertion, before the 
“oig”, of N.L. — which is here taken to mean “New Line” — followed by 
Dond. (as in the following paragraph). 
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Transactions : Notes of Guidance for Contributors 


Contributions to the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness are subject to review by a panel of referees. Papers 
submitted for consideration should be based on addresses given in 
the Society Syllabus, and original contributions not under 
consideration for publication elsewhere at the same time. The 
Society reserves the right to return papers which are regarded as 
incomplete or requiring amendment before a decision is taken on 
publication. Copyright in articles published in the Transactions of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness rests with the individual authors. 

Authors are responsible for ensuring that contributions conform 
to the Society’s requirements. Contributors should submit one 
copy of the manuscript, printed on A4 paper, a minimum of one 
and a half line spacing, with ample margins. An electronic 
version, either on disc or by email, in Word format, should also be 
submitted. 

N.B. In order to expedite processing of papers by the printers 
and to prevent delay in publication, contributors should submit 
disc and hard copy at the time of presentation of their papers, any 
amendments or refinements to be inserted later as necessary. 

Pages should be numbered consecutively and papers should 
generally be in the region of 10,000 words in length, including 
footnotes, but may be longer when agreed by the appropriate 
Office-Bearers/Referees. 

The Author’s personal details and date of the paper’s delivery as 
an address should be clearly indicated at the beginning in UPPER 
CASE. 

Footnotes should not be included on pages individually but 
numbered consecutively throughout the text and listed at the end, 
as endnotes. Diagrams and illustrations may be included by prior 
arrangement. 

References to previous notes may be replaced by ‘Ibid’; 
subsequent notes by author plus page reference, or if several titles 
are quoted by the same author, the name plus title and page 
reference. 
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Bibliographical details should be included in Footnotes/ 
References and Bibliography in the following format: 


. Books: author’s name and the book’s title page, in italics , with 
capitals for principal words, place of publication, publisher 
and date in parenthesis, page reference: 

e.g.: Rob R MacGregor, My Life and Times, (Balquhiddar, 
Putadh Press, 2003, p. 14. (pp. 14-15 for double numbers) 


Articles: author’s name, title of article within single inverted 
commas, with principal words capitalised, title of journal etc 
in italics, volume number, issue number, date, place of 
publication, and if in a book, page reference: 

e.g. Rob R MacGregor, ‘My Life and Times’, Scottish Gaelic 
Studies, Volume X, (Balquhiddar, 2003), p. 2. (pp.78-79) 


Shona Campbell, 
Honorary Secretary, 
9 Castlehill Court, 
Inverness [V2 5GS 
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Edinburgh, Saltire Society. 
Edinburgh, School of Scottish Studies. 
Edinburgh, Signet Library. 
Edinburgh, Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Edinburgh, University Library. 
Elgin, Moray Library. 
Fort William, West Highland Museum. 
Gairloch Heritage Museum. 
Galway, University College Library. 
Glasgow, Mitchell Library. 
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Glasgow, University Library. 

Gottingen, West Germany, State University. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada, University Library. 
Inverness, Comunn na Gaidhlig. 

Inverness Divisional Library. 

Inverness Museum and Art Gallery. 

Iowa, USA, University Library. 

London, House of Commons Library. 

London, Institute of Historical Research. 
London, London Library. 

Lund, Sweden, University Library. 

Mainz, Germany, Johannes Gutenberg-Universitat. 
Newberry, Chicago, Illinois, USA, Public Library. 
New York, Cornell University Library. 

New York, Modern Language Association of America. 
New York, Public Library. 

Oban, High School Library. 

Oslo, Universitets — Biblioteket. 

Oxford, Taylor Institute Library. 

Plockton High School, Ross-shire. 

Portree High School. 

San Marino, California, USA, University Library. 
Skye, Sabhal Mor Ostaig. 

St Andrew’s, University Library. 

Stanford, California, USA, University Library. 
Stornoway, Nicolson Institute Library. 
Stornoway, Western Isles Libraries. 

Toronto, University Library. 

Uppsala, Sweden, University Library. 
Washington, USA, Library of Congress. 
Wellington, New Zealand, National Library. 


